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EW people, save Greeks, know that 

modern Athens is in reality two cities, 

each differing from the other in cli- 
mate, in traditions, and, to a great extent, in 
character of population. Winter Athens, 
roughly speaking, is the resort of tourists, 
diplomats, and climate-seekers. It is a 
European city where one eats course din- 
ners at the Angleterre Hotel, attends ser- 
vice at the English Church, dances the 
barn dance at Madame Schliemann’s, and 
plays charades in the library of the Ameri- 


can School. In winter Athens one talks 
English or bad French. Even your Greek 
friends persist in greeting you with a “bon 
zoor, moshiou,’’ when you meet them in 
the street, and you go to the Opera House 
to hear the ‘Chimes of Normandy ”’ sung 
by a company from Paris. The climate 
of the European period is delightfully 
cool, with frequent rains. The genuine 
Greeks, who have no fires in their houses, 
and no heating apparatus other than port- 
able braziers, will tell you that it is bitter 
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cold, although the thermometer may deny 
that the freezing-point has been reached. 
This state of affairs lasts from about the 
1st of October till the 1st of May. Then 
all is changed. The diplomats and the 
climate-seekers hie them away, and the 
tourists cease to 

come. And now UNDER * HE 
the Greeks swarm 
in from Egypt, 
from Turkey, and 
from Roumania, 
and fill the hotels. 
They drink resin 
wine and masti- 
cha at a penny 
the glass; they 
eat pilaff, stuffed 
courges, and fish 
with garlic-sauce, 
by candle-light in 
the squares ; they 
attend the open- 
air theatres to 
hear the divine 
Paraskevopoulou 
in the “ Medea,” 
or the wonderful 
Pantopoulos in 
some island com- 
edy, and every- 
body talks Greek. 
Your Greek 
friends, when they 
meet you in the 
streets, salute you 
with “ Kad’ nwepa, 
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the harbor of the Pirzus, on a visit to sum- 
mer Athens. We stand upon the prow of 
our ship that is purring through the sky- 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, and 
strain eager eyes for the first view of the 
famous city. Presently there is a shout of 

“There it is! 
there it is!” and 

we gaze in the di- 
rection indicated 
by a dozen ex- 
tended arms, 
but we see noth- 
ing. “Where? 
Where ?”’ we ask 
eagerly, for a 
dream that has 
haunted us since 
childhood is now 
about to be real- 
ized. 

“Do you see 
that great column 
of dust yonder ?”’ 
someone kindly 
explains. ‘“ That 
is where Athens 
is.” 

A sea - scape, 
softly, deeply 
blue, a landscape 
misty gray, piled 
thick with purple 
mountains, and 
there, seemingly 
at the foot of the 
hither hills a great 





kupee” (Good- 
day, sir). So, you see, if you have not 
lingered on into the summer you know lit- 
tle of the real modern Athens. This, too, 
is the Athens of classic dust and of purple 
sunsets. And how suddenly the transfor- 
mation from winter to summer takes place ! 
You are walking about jauntily with no 
overcoat, despite the fact that the Greeks 
are bundled up and that they tell you, shiv- 
eringly, “It’s very cold.” You wait and 
wait for the advent of winter and then, all 
at once, the natives are abroad in light 
clothing and they cry out, gayly, ‘Spring 
has come!” And lo! the almond-trees 
have shaken out their scented ’kerchiefs 
and the anemones are blooming by the 
roadside. 

Let us suppose that we are approaching 





white pillar of 
dust. They tell us that the ancient sea- 
roamers, faring home from the northern 
coast of Africa or from beyond the pillars 
of Heracles, beheld from afar the spear-tip 
of the great statue of Athena Promachos 
and knew their toils were over. The lat- 
ter-day Greek, returning to his native land 
from New York, London, or Buenos Ayres, 
feels that he is indeed home again when he 
sees that prehistoric cloud of floating mar- 
ble. We know where to look now, and 
soon the Acropolis, the most famous hill in 
the world, and its twin, Lycabettus, prac- 
tically ignored by ancient writers, take 
vague shape and grow more and more dis- 
tinct. And there is the Parthenon, seen 
now for the first time and yet so familiar 
in contour and position that the busy 
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A Typical Street—Kolokotrones Street, Late Afternoon. 


years slip from us like a dream and we im- 
agine ourselves back in the school-room 
delving in the old Smith’s history. I had not 
been three days in Athens when I met two 
jolly Catholic priests from Pittsburg, dining 
in the garden of the European restaurant. 


‘Have you been up on the Acropolis 
yet ?”’ I asked them—the standard ques- 
tion that one always puts to a new-comer 
in the Greek capital. 

‘‘No,” replied one of them. ‘‘We have 
decided not to goup. What’stheuse? It 
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Near an Old Mosque. 


looks just as it does in the pictures.” My 
clerical friend could not have better de- 
scribed the impression made on one by a 
first view of the Acropolis from afar. The 
chief element in that impression is the feel- 
ing of familiarity. No vision on all the 
globe has been made such common prop- 
erty of civilized man as the temple of 
Athena, once the crowning glory of a thou- 
sand years of culture, now their fitting 
monument. 

Half an hour before we cast anchor in 
the harbor of the Pirzeus, boats with white 
and reddish brown sails come dancing to- 
ward us over the waves, and others swarm 
along more slowly, propelled by eager 
oars. Some of the rowers stand erect, 
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facing their prows, bending and straighten- 
with a rhythmic swing. Those first along- 
side catch the ship with long hooks and 
scramble aboard. You are surrounded in 
a trice by coatless, perspiring Greeks, who 
pluck you by either sleeve demanding, 
“Warka ?” “Bark?” “<0 you wanta 
boat, Mr. ?”’ There is no possible escape, 
and there is garlic to right of you, garlic 
to left of you. The only alternative is to 
select one of the number immediately and 
turn over to him your portable baggage. 
There is a noisy little railroad running 
from the Pirgzus to Athens, but it is usu- 
ally about as cheap to traverse the distance 
by carriage, as a number of Athenian cab- 
men are sure to be waiting on the wharf. 
They have brought fares 
down, or say they have, 
which amounts to the same 
thing, and are willing to let 
you ride up with them for 
two or three drachmas. 
You will remember that 
-ride through the Attic 
plain. The sun is white 
hot, the dust penetrating, 
impalpable, sneeze- pro- 
ducing. ‘The dark green 
~ of the vineyards is sifted 
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with flour-like dust, and the trees by the 
roadside, trimmed to resemble feather 
dusters, seem to have been recently used 
and then stuck back in the ground with- 
out shaking. Once, at least, en route, the 
carriage stops at a wayside 
inn, a low adobe building 
whose front door is shaded 
by a climbing grape - vine. 
Krom a near-by well, with 
round stone mouth and long 
sweep, the host brings water 
to the thirsty animals, and 
then he appears at the car- 
riage-door with a tray con- 
taining two or three glasses of 
light, yellow wine, as many 
portions of a watery-looking 
fluid, and a pile of Turkish 
delight in little cubes. You 
must select something and 
put a few pennies on the tray. 
It is thus you pay for the 
horses’ water. If you are an 
entire stranger in the land it 
will be safer to choose the 
loukoumi (Turkish delight) 
and a glass of water. Lou- 
koumi is a palatable sweet like 
our gum-drops, and you will 
enjoy it. If, on the other 
hand, you are anxious to be- 
come a genuine Athenian as 
soon as possible, you will do 
well to select one of the 
stronger drinks. No oneisa 
genuine Athenian who cannot 
drink without a grimace both 
retsinato wine and masticha. 
‘The former is the vin ordinaire 
of the city. It is wholesome 
and perhaps classic, but it 
tastes to the novice like those 
brands of cough medicine whose chief in- 
gredient is tar. Masticha is the appe- 
tizer, the cocktail of Greece. ‘The un- 
educated palate pronounces it paregoric. 

Our most useful impressions of a place, 
for descriptive purposes, are gained during 
the first few days of ourstay init. After 
that the mental film loses its sensitiveness, 
and we are less able to discriminate be- 
tween new sights and those that have 
been familiar to us all ourlives. ‘The per- 
son who rides into Athens for the first 
time on a summer’s day is fairly over- 
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Athens “ 


whelmed with the brightness of it. It is 
acity of the sun, a city fairly blinding to 
eyes accustomed to the dull skies of Lon- 
don or New York. The sky is extraor- 
dinarily clear and as vividly transparent as 
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the windows ina photographic studio. 
The square houses, of stone and _ stucco, 
are nearly all kalsomined to a dazzling 
whiteness. In the case of the few excep- 
tions, the whitewash has been tinted a 
delicate pink, cream-color, or blue, and 
they are all roofed, from the King’s palace 
down to the meanest hovel, with red tiles. 
White and red—the colors of fire and heat. 

They have a proverb in Athens that 
“only fools and foreigners walk out in the 
middle of the day.” Certainly the aver- 
age American needs to live a long time in 
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Spiro Loues, Winner of the Marathon Road Race in the 
Olympian Games, 1896. 


Greece or the Orient before he becomes 
willing to adapt himself to the require- 
ments of the climate. If you bustle out 
at noon-day you will wonder why your 
green cotton umbrella does not protect 
your eyes from the glare. It is because 
the sidewalk is covered with glittering par- 
ticles of marble, ground infinitely fine, and 
the street is alive with the same sort of 
dust. Your eyes will be apt to suffer 
more than the top of your head, and the 
only relief you can get from 
them is to hold the sun- 
shade down near the walk 
and look into it. 

And how still it is—white 
light and silence! ‘The shop- 
keepers have let curtains fall 
in their open doors and are 
dozing on chairs or on coun- 
ters. The street-cars have 
stopped running and the 
cabmen have driven into the 
shade and are nodding upon 
their boxes. Even the boot- 
blacks, as enterprising and 
as precocious as their con- 
freres in America at proper 
business hours, have made 
pillows and cushions of their 
kits, and are wrapped in sleep 
that a king might envy. 
Everybody, except the bus- 
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tling foreigner, respects the noon-day nap 
in Athens. An Athenian would no more 
waken a bootblack enjoying his siesta than 
he would hit him with a club. ‘The two 
acts would beequal in cruelty. The prop- 
er way to enjoy the siesta is to darken 
your room and go regularly to bed. There 
will not be a sound to disturb you, not the 
rattle of a wheel, nor the barking of a dog, 
nor a voice in the streets. If there is a 
tree near the window anywhere, you will 
probably hear the drowsy, monotonous 
rasping of acicada. As you stir lazily up- 
on the sheet of pure linen, always finding a 
cool spot, as your senses become lulled to 
a forgetfulness of everything save bliss and 
comfort, as the cares and responsibilities 
of life tiptoe from the room, leaving you 
dead to all consciousness save that of utter 
peace, you begin to know what Nirvana ts. 

The Athenians are not so lazy as they 
would appear to be from their habit of the 
noon-day rest. The old-fashioned Greek 
gentleman, for instance, rises very early in 
summer, often at four o’clock,in the glori- 
ous time of the day. He goes to marke 
and sends home the provisions for the 
twelve o’clock breakfast and the late din- 
ner, with minute directions to the cook : 
he takes a cigarette and a cup of black 
Turkish coffee on the sidewalk in front of 
his favorite café, and he then devotes him- 
self to business and politics until noon-time. 
After breakfast he sleeps till four, when he 
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usually takes a sweetmeat at home or ata 
pastry shop and then he is ready for work 
again until dinner-time. 

The Athenians dine late the year round, 
and, whenever the weather will permit, in 
the open air. As the heated 
season advances, the dinner 
hour is set later and later, 
until in August half-past nine 
or ten becomes the common 
thing. Fancy going to the 
theatre after that! Yet the 
open - air performances are 
liberally patronized and they 
do not begin, of course, till 
after dinner. The legend 
‘curtain rises promptly at 
nine” is a snare and a de- 
lusion, as many a foreigner 
has found to his extreme 
annoyance. 

The out-of-door dining 
and the sky-roofed theatres 
are so typically Greek that 
they serve as a link between 
modern and classical times. 
The old Greek, as everybody 
knows, was an out-door man, 
his house serving as little 
more than a sleeping - place 
and store-room. ‘The Athe- 
nian of to-day dines in a gar 
den, on his terrace or in a 
park. If he is too poor to 
possess any of these acces- 
sories, he sets his table upon 
the sidewalk. Many of the 
cheap restaurants appropri- 
ate the walks for dining- 
One is often com- 
an 


rooms. 


pelled, when taking } 
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Athens 9 
food is excellent, cheap, and varied, the 
waiters most attentive. 

[ suppose that one can eat and drink as 
cheaply and as well in Athens as in any 
city of the world. The cooking is in sev- 





evening stroll, to dodge in 
and out among dozens of 
tables covered with reason- 
ably clean linen and lighted 
by means of candles whose flames are pro- 
tected from the wind by means of glass 
globes. 

The more pretentious restaurants and 
some of the hotels have their own gardens, 
where the patrons eat under the trees, in 
the searching glare of electricity. How 
sweetly cool it is in one of these gardens, 
how truly Bohemian, how far removed 
from the stress, struggle, and nervousness 
of the great Anglo-Saxon idea! The 
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Restaurant — a Typical Outdoor Restaurant Scene in 


Athens at Night. 


eral styles and the food is o. extraordinary 
variety and quality. The distinctively 
native dishes include innumerable stuffed 
things, fish prepared in various ways, soup 
or chowder with egg and lemon, and boiled 
greens, eaten with olive-oil and lemon-juice. 
Among the Turkish dishes are the ever- 
present pilafi, and a choice of heavy, soggy 
sweetmeats, whose chief ingredients are al- 
monds, spices, and syrup. These latter go 
by such fearful names as galaktobouriko, 














cadefi, baklava. ‘They are indigestible 
and fattening, but they are not a serious 
menace to the ordinary traveller, who can- 
not call for them. 

As for the city’s food-supply, it draws 
upon the unrivalled gardens of the Attic 
plain, the early largess of the Mediterra- 
nean isles, and the orchards on the moun- 
tain-slopes of Thessaly. The sea feeds 
the city with an almost countless variety 
of fish, while woodcock, pigeons, quail, 
partridges, are so plentiful that they cease 
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to be a luxury. ‘There are no musk- 
melons on earth like those raised by 
the King of Greece at ‘Tatoi, and the 
Turkish pashas used to come to Athens 
each season to eat the basilika figs. You 
can dine at Athens at prices varying from 
adrachma up. The drachma is a depre- 
ciated paper franc, of fluctuating value 
usually worth about twelve cents. 

But I have said so much about early 
rising, sleeping in the heat of the day and 
dining late at night, that the reader no 
doubt wonders why Athens should be con- 
sidered a summer-resort by the real Greeks. 
He would not wonder had he ever passed 
the heated season in Alexandria or Cairo. 
As for the northern Greeks, they no doubt 
come to the Metropolis of their race for 
the sake of the companionship. _ Besides, 
as a learned professor once said to me, 
there are the “ elements of coolness in the 
Athens climate.” In the professor’s case, 
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consisted of a shade-tree 
The difference 


the “ elements’ 
and a refreshing drink. 
in the matter of comfort between sun and 


shade is very striking. One always feels 
a pleasing chill in stepping from the for- 
mer into the latter. ‘The very heat, too, 
is made an agent of producing its oppo- 
site. Most of the drinking-water con- 
sumed by the Athenians is cooled by 
means of evaporation, which, in that dry 
climate, takes place very rapidly. ‘The 
porous jugs of brown earthen-ware which 
you find upon the restaurant tables or upon 
the balcony of your sleeping-room are sure 
to be full of deliciously cool water. It 
suffices only that they be set in the shade. 
Skill in the selection of these jugs is one 
of the little details which enter into On- 
ental life and make it truly typical. They 
are tested by tapping with the knuckles 
and_ by critical examinations as to color, 
degree of hardness, etc. If they are too 
porous they leak, if not porous enough 
they do not perspire. It is easy to see 
that the selection of a good cooling jug is 
a matter of great importance in a family. 

Perhaps the study of points analogous 
with this would give us a clearer idea of 
the every-day life and thought of ancient 
civilization. Certain it is that the sale of 
pottery is one of the very oldest of callings 
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and that the pottery merchant tied his ves- 
sel to the wharves even of Homeric towns, 
and spread out his wares upon the break- 
water—even as he does to-day. I believe 
that the best cooling jugs now come from 
the island of A’ gina (pronounced—nearly 

Egg-ina and accented upon the first 
syllable). 

The water-supply of Athens should be 
fairly good, but as the conduits are open 
and the reservoir not very carefully guard- 
ed, it is subject to contamination. There 
is, therefore, a brisk sale for the water 
brought in barrels and large ‘‘stamnas”’ or 
jugs, from Kaisariane and Marousi. The 
barrels are placed at convenient street-cor- 
ners and are cooled also by evaporation. 
They are wrapped in thick blankets of 
straw matting, which is frequently soaked 
by the vender. The contents retail at five 
lepta, or a cent, for one or two glasses, as 
the purchaser may desire. These barrels 
are a great institution, for the Greek is 
essentially a water-drinker. He takes an 
occasional glass of wine or masticha, it is 
true, but water is the beverage which he 
really relishes. The vice of drunkenness 
is reduced to a minimum. It is not suffi- 
ciently rife to be worth preaching against. 
The water-barrels are filled mainly at Kai- 
sariane, a deserted monastery a few miles 
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12 Modern 
out of the city, on the slope of Mount Hy- 
mettus. Spiridon Loues, the young shep- 
herd who won the foot-race from Mara- 
thon, at the Olympian Games in 1896, is 
the chief distributer of 


the Marousi water. 
This idyllic little town Ps 
lies off toward Penteli- = 


con, on the road to 
Kephissia and Tatoi, 
the King’s summer resi- 
dence. If you start for 
Marousi on a bicycle or 
on foot a little before 
sunrise on a summer’s 


morning, you are sure j 
to meet Loues and two oi 


or three of his men jog- 
ging city-ward through 
the violet-gray dawn, 
with mule-carts laden < 
with huge red jars of 
porous earth, for the 
Athenian kitchens. 
Loues was given the 
privilege of selling this 
water as a reward for 
his victory in the great 
foot-race. His fellow- 
townsmen regard him as 
a modern Pheidippides, 
and they have shown 
their appreciation of the 
honor which he has 
brought to Marousi. 
But all this is apro- 
pos of the statement 
that there are ‘‘ elements of coolness” in 
the Athenian climate. In the afternoon, 
as soon as the sun has sunk behind the 
houses and distant mountains, and the 
long shadows begin to creep across the 
town, the leisure classes stroll into Con- 
stitution Square, or onto the little plateau 
of the Zappeion, to show their fine feath- 
ers, to listen to the music of the military 
bands, and to converse. At these hours 
there is a liberal consumption of ‘Turkish 
sweets and of French and Italian ices. 
The greatest hospitality prevails, but re- 
ciprocal and endless treating is practically 
unknown. If you sit down at a table pre- 
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empted by an acquaintance, you are his 
guest, and it is contrary to etiquette to 
offer him anything. 

There are no fustanellas at these public 
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gatherings nor does one see the pictu- 
resque head-dress and jacket worn of old 
time by the women. Fashionable Greeks 
get their idea of dress from Paris. ‘The 
women patronize French 
modisteslargely or bring 
their gowns from the 
French capital. They 
dress gayly, for the most 


ee A part, as do most south- 
Ais ri ern races, affecting such 


“ bright colors as red and 
yellow. In summer the 
numerous officers wear 
white from head to foot, 
relieved only by the gold 
tassels of their sword- 
handle, or the bits of 
color in their chevrons. 

There are two princi- 
pal squares in Athens, 
at either end of Stadion 
Street. Omonia or 
Concord Square is much 
loved by the common 
folk, the Place of the 
Constitution being the 
fashionable rendezvous. 

The King’s palace, a 
clumsy, ugly, barracks- 
+ like structure, belonging 
to the heirs of King 
Otho, looks down upon 
Constitution Square 
from a slight eminence, 
and the leading hotels 
of the town surround it 
upon the other three sides. ‘The building 
for several years occupied by the Crown 
Prince Constantine, as a residence, and as 
the chief bureau of the Olympian Games 
is also here. It has been recently convert- 
ed into a brasserie, for Constantine has at 
last moved into his beautiful new house, 
back of the King’s gardens—a more suit- 
able home for his consort, the sister of 
William of Germany. 

The view from the Zappeion, the build- 
ing in which the permanent industrial ex- 
position of Greece is housed, is the most 
entrancing in Athens. Sitting there at sun- 
down sipping his black coffee, the modern 
Greek beholds enough of present beauty 
and departed glory to make him both very 
proud and very sad. Immediately before 
him is a garden of palms and flowers over- 











This is right in front of the Stadium. The 
looked by marble statues of the two broth- 
ers who built the Zappeion and after whom 
itisnamed. A broad flight of marble steps 
leads down to a lower level, where are the 
remains of a Roman Gymnasium and a fair 
specimen of mosaic flooring. Farther away 
are the imposing pillars of the great temple 
of Zeus, not reverenced by scholars as an 
expression of the genuine Greek spirit, yet 
none the less the majestic ruins of the house 
of a dead god. Like tall chieftains, the col- 
umns are gathered there in lionesse, mak- 


Acropolis in distance—also Stadion Bridge. 





ing their last stand against the onswarming 
years. One that has fallen recently, lies as 
straight as though it had received its death- 
wound and lain calmly down to die. These 
columns are fifty-five feet in height (about) 
and six and a half in diameter, and at their 
base enterprising Greeks have set out puny 
tables whereon coffee is served and the in- 
evitable loukoumi. One is tempted to com- 
pare these puny merchants with the men 
who built the Olympiion and to comment 
in this connection on the degeneracy of the 
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modern Greeks. But this is not fair. In 
the time of Persistratus, who founded the 
temple, and in the days of Hadrian, who 
finished it, there were doubtless individuals 
whose minds would have fitted very nicely 
into a coffee-cup. Men of dwindled souls 
have existed in all ages of the world. ‘The 
modern Athenians do not build temples to 
Zeus, but they are trying to found schools 
and an untrammelled press, and they are 
giving more money, fev capifa, than any 
people in the world to public libraries, hos- 
pitals, reformatory institutions, etc. Very 
recently the munificence 


of George Aberoff, the 
new Herodes Atticus, 


caused the sound of ham- 
mer and chisel to be heard 
again in the Stadium after 
a lapse of nearly twenty 
centuries. This act of 
liberality attracted the at- 
tention of the civilized 
world, yet it was but one 
example of a long series 
of bequests and donations 
on the part of wealthy 
Greeks to the city of 
Athens, and to Greece in 
general. 

If, as we sit there in the shadow of the 
Zappeion, we raise our eyes a little, looking 
through and beyond the columns of the 
Olympiion, we behold the sea gleaming 
beyond the Attic plain and, farther away, 
A¥gina floating in a purple haze. The 
abrupt wall of the Acropolis rises at our 
right. some distance away, and the slopes of 
Hymettus are within view at our left. It 
will pay us to keep our eyes fixed upon the 
slopes of Hymettus just as the sun is going 
down. During the few moments immedi- 
ately following the disappearance of that 
luminary the sides of the mountain are 
bathed in a deep, soft, yet quite vivid vio- 
let hue. ‘This is the most transporting, 
most poetic spectacle on earth—the far- 
famed transfiguration of Hymettus. ‘The 
mountain is wrapped in the atmosphere of 
happy dreams ; it appears unreal because 
it has become too beautiful for this latter- 


day world. It was a fitting apparition, 


perhaps, in that golden age when the love 
of beauty was man’s religion, but it looks 
lonely and strange now. 
paint it, no words can tell it. 


No painter can 
‘The man 
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who has once lived within sight of Hymet- 
tus cherishes to his dying day the intention 
to return and live there again. ‘The poet 
or the dreamer who has looked but once 
upon that violet glow is homesick for it ever 
after. It is the light of the soul’s desire, 
the light of utter loveliness, of lost years, 
of unforgotten loves and songs unsung, 

It is a glorious sight, too, to see the full 
moon rise from behind Hymettus, large as 
a votive shield. The mountain’s familiar 
outline is sketched sharply against the sky 
as with one long sweep of a god’s pencil 
and the white houses of 
the beautiful city creep 
into the pale glow, street 
after street. It is no won- 
der the old Greeks wor- 
shipped the moon, for she 
is the most wonderful in 
Greece. Her splendor 
does not seem borrowed 
there, but has sway and 
character. And when that 
great orb is floating se- 
renely above Hymettus, 
kissing tenderly the shafts 
of ancient temples, pierc- 
ing the darkness between 
the pillars of the Parthe- 
non, and rubbing the breath of night from 
the silvery mirror of the sea, one knows 
that he is indeed in Athens, the only 
eternal city. Even the driest professional 
archeologist feels the presence of mighty 
ghosts when he walks by full moonlight 
among the ruins of the Acropolis. 

The sojourner in summer Athens who 
understands the modern vernacular fairly 
well, will derive extraordinary pleasure from 
visiting the open-air theatres, for the Athe- 
nian of to-day, like the Greeks of twenty 
centuries ago, considers the sky a sufficient 
roof for his play-house. But the analogy 
does not extend much farther. The old 
Greek went to the theatre in the daytime, 
sat patiently for hours upon a bank of earth, 
a wooden slab, or, later, upon a marble seat. 
He listened to the plays of Phrynichos and 
“Eschylus, of Aristophanes and Menan- 
der, in the broiling sun, with the actual sea, 
the olive-groves and the distant islands for 
scenery and drop-curtain. ‘The modern 
Athenian, as we have seen, goes to the the- 
atre very late at night. He takes his place 
in an enclosure, roofed over by the sky, it is 
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true, but furnished with modern footlights 
and painted scenery. ‘The long dry sea- 
son renders the open-air theatre quite prac- 
ticable, and it is much more comfortable to 
sit at night under the cool sky than in a hot 
room. ‘The worst menace to enjoyment is 
the immemorial flea, but the natives have 
become accustomed to him. They even 
bring numerous little dogs to the theatre 
with them, and these animals are running 
around continually among the legs of the 
spectators, dropping off whole colonies of 
fleas—and your flea is a most enthusiastic 
expansionist. But this matter of insects is 
purely a question of ac- 
climatization. After one 
has lived for some time 
in a tropic land he is 
lonely without them. 
} On one occasion, at 
¥ least, I have seen the 
Greek prove true to his 
traditions. ‘The ancient 
audience, when _ listen- 
ing to a long contest 
between two or more of 
its great dramatists, 
must have been forget- 
ful of heat and of cold. 
I doubt if a shower 
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would have driven it away just before the 
tremendous climax in the Agamemnon. 
Once it began to rain while I was attend- 
ing an interpretation by Paraskevopoulou 
of the ** Medea,” done into modern Greek 
from a French play founded upon the 
ancient legend. It continued to rain, and 
not a soul moved. It poured, and not a 
seat was deserted. Finally the actress ad- 
vanced to the footlights and asked, famil- 
iarly, in the vulgarest vernacular possible : 
* Boexer’ bua. ti Sev KoBere Aaom; * It’s rain- 
ing ; why don’t you take French leave ?” 
And a great shout went up: *‘ Go on, go on, 
never mind the rain.”” The delicacy and 
force of this tribute is the better under- 
stood when one reflects that the stage in 
such theatres is covered. The perform- 
ance was finished despite the rain. 
Evangelia Paraskevopoulou is known 
in Greece as the * Athenian Sarah Bern- 
hardt.” She is a remarkable example of 
the power of genius to lift one up out of 
the slough of poverty and ignorance. Her 
origin was very humble, and she has never 
had the advantages of an education, yet 
she plays to crowded houses wherever 
enough Greeks can be got together to 
make up an audience—in Athens, Greece, 
Egypt or Roumania. ‘The only other 
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Athenian tragic actress who has dared to 
dispute supremacy with her is Aikaterina 
Verone. Strangely enough neither of these 
women is beautiful. There has been con- 
siderable talk among wealthy Greeks of 
bringing Paraskevopoulou to America, and 
of starring her with an English-speaking 
company. She would play in Greek, as the 
elder Salvini did in Italian, the remainder 
of the company using English. She would 
be able to give a good account of herself. 

A great comic actor who is seen every 
year in Athens is E. Pantopoulos. It 
would be hard to find a living Greek who 
has not heard of him, or a public idol 
anywhere whose fame is more thorough- 
ly scattered among his own countrymen, 
Pantopoulos studies principally the cos- 
tumes, character, and dialects of the queer 
old island farmers, whom he reproduces 
upon the mimic stage with absolute fidelity. 
He does not ‘‘act.” Art is forgotten in 
his case, for it is swallowed up in nature. 
He actually becomes for the time being 
the character written down in the play. 
There is not a false tone, accent, or gest- 
ure, and his audience, many of whom are 
of rustic origin or who have at least lived 
in the country, enjoy to the utmost his ex- 
cruciating mimicry. 

Nor must | forget in this connection to 
pay tribute to the abilities of N. Pezodro- 
mos, Paraskevopoulou’s leading man, and 
to the sturdy merit of Kyrios Leskatsas, 
who draws good houses to Hamlet and 
lago, produced in excellent translation. It 
may not be uninteresting to note that 
modern Greek is a very suitable dress for 
Shakespearian thought, and, when right- 
ly handled, meets all the emergencies of 
translation. It is probable that the modern 
Greeks have a better idea of our master 
poet than any other foreign nation. They 
quote him with surprising frequency, and 
they roll off from memory such pompous 
periods aS MeyaAou, TAVTOOVVA{LOL Kal 
(Most potent, grave 
and reverend seniors), in a manner which 
leaves no doubt that they have gotten a 
glimpse at the real “ Bard of Avon.” 

But the chief attractions at the summer 
theatres are the genuinely Greek plays, and 
four or five of these seem to have taken a 
permanent hold upon public favor. ‘The 
Athenians never tire of going to see 
“ Maroula’s Luck,’’ “The Victory of 
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Leonidas,” ‘ Captain Yakomes,” ‘ The 
Shepherdess’s Lover,” “A Little of Every- 
thing.” 

Several of these comedies possess con- 
siderable literary merit, and are worthy 
of being translated into English. “ Ma- 
roula’s Luck,” the most famous of them 
all, is the work of Demetrius Koromelas. 
The characters are all servants in a great 
house and Maroula, the laundress, is the 
heroine. She is in love with the dashing 
coachman and does not reciprocate the 
affections of the more worthy, but less 
showy, cook. Maroula’s father, a quaint 
old farmer, appears on the scene bringing 
to Athens one of those antique gems which 
are sometimes picked up in the Greek vine- 
yards. The coachman, thinking the stone 
of value, becomes attentive to Maroula, 
but jilts her when an unscrupulous lapi- 
dary pronounces it worthless. Finally it is 
discovered that the gem is worth a small 
fortune, and the coachman renews his 
suit, but is rejected by the pretty laun- 
dress, whose heart has at last yielded to 
the cook’s patient devotion. The dialogue 
is bright and natural, and many musical 
lyrics are scattered through it. 

The ‘‘Shepherdess’s Lover” is an idyllic 
drama of considerable beauty. A wealthy 
shepherd has remained single because of 
an early disappointment in love. After 
many years he meets the object of his 
youthful affections and does not recognize 
her. She persuades her daughter to be- 
come his fiancée and he consents, because 
the girl reminds him of the mother, as he 
remembers her. But he confesses one day 
that his heart is still true to its early idol. 
He recognizes the mother at last from her 
voice, singing a song of their childhood, 
and all comes right. The rich suitor mar- 
ries the mother and helps the daughter to 
wed the young shepherd for whom she had 
in reality been pining. The scene is laid 
in a mountain village and the details are 
essentially Greek, such as the dance of 
the shepherds, the roasting of the lambs, 
the preparation of the marriage-wreaths. 
The daughter, moreover, accepts the hus- 
band selected by her mother with a docil- 
ity which would not be convincing to an 
American audience. 

Admission to the theatres ranges from 
fifty lepta to two drachmas. The principal 
playhousesare the National Theatre, a fine 
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building recently completed, in which only 
original Greek works will be produced ; 
the Theatre Syngros, the Polytheama, the 
Omonia, the Tsocha and the Athenaion. 
The three first named are ‘“ winter the- 
atres,’’ and the new National at least is a 
building of which the city may well be 
proud, It is under the patronage of the 
government, and it is said that the King 
contributed liberally toward its erection. 

But not everybody in Athens is able to 
pay even so small a sum as fifty lepta 
(about six cents) for entertainment, and 
there are numerous small theatres where 
the admission is cheaper. There are also 
the travelling companies, usually consist- 
ing of singing or dancing families, who 
perform from cheap booths frequently 
erected by themselves, and who pass the 
hat or tambourine between the acts. 

The pantomime is in high favor with 
Hoi polloi, a successful piece sometimes 
running for several consecutive weeks. 
Thus the humorous and complicated ad 
ventures of ‘The Two Sergeants 
fail to draw a paying house, and, since the 
war with Turkey, ‘The Battle of 
tino” has been in steady demand. 


”” never 


Veles- 

This 
is a very noisy, patriotic spectacle, whose 
chief character is an actor made up to 
represent General Smolenski, the hero of 
the one battle in which the Greeks really 
scored. During the performance mimi 
shells burst upon the stage with a tremend- 
ous uproar, and the harmless pieces, flying 
among the audience, cause the wildest ex- 
citement. This pantomime, like all others, 
is acted to monotonous, drawling music. 
As originally produced, the Greek flag was 
unfurled in the finale and the national hymn 
was played, whereupon the entire audience 
rose and saluted: but this last feature was 
discontinued through official edict an 
undignified use of the hymn and the flag. 

This brief account of the Athenian stage 
would be quite incomplete without men- 
tion of the marionettes and the shadow- 
plays. In of the last named, 
moving silhouettes, thrown upon a screen, 
take the place of actors, and the lines are 
spoken by a hidden ventriloquist. 

Our old friends Punch and Judy need 
no description. Suffice to say that the Evil 
One is held in wholesome respect in Athens 
and the lése majesté of bringing him be- 
fore the footlights is never attempted. His 
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lines are spoken by a Turk—devil enough 
for any Greek audience. 

So at the regular theatre of marionettes, 
which is enclosed, and dignified by an ad- 
mission fee (usually one cent), the villain is 
always a Turk. Comedy figures but little 
in the repertoire of the marionettes. ‘They 
dance, topple, and jerk about in the stormy 
passions of princes, warriors, and great 
ladies, and squeak or growl interminable 
speeches in stilted Greek. And what an 
appreciative audience that is! When the 
Christian maiden is carried off by the 
naughty Turk, all the servant-girls present 

Aspasia, Paraskeve, Maria, Anthoula— 
groan and sob, and the bootblacks and 
market-boys hurl curses at the ‘Turk with 
open palms. When the villain at last meets 
his just deserts—and you may be sure that 
he is tremendously lambasted at the end— 
the joy of the audience is tumultuous. 

The walls of Athens areliberally papered 
with theatrical announcements, and the 
foreigner who can read the language at all 
is agreeably surprised to see the names of 
plays that have long been stand-byes on 
the English stage, transliterated in giant 
characters side by side with those of our 
latest “The Two Orphans’ 
hobnobbing with “ Charley’s Aunt” or 
“Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows.”’ 

[f | were asked to name the most typi- 
cal amusement of the modern Athenian, 
I should say that it is connected with that 
love of nature which is, after all, his birth- 
mark. Inthe outskirts of the city are nu- 
merous gardens, where the people gather 
and sit till late at night, eating and drink- 
ing, singing and talking. Fétes of various 
outlying churches and monasteries occur 
also with bewildering frequency and give 
rise to many an all night celebration, when 
lambs are roasted whole and the modern 
Pyrrhic is danced by stout palikaria. 

Nor isthatsweet goddess Flora forgotten 
in these Christian times. On the afternoon 
before the 1st of May, the city’s popula- 
tion scatters into the fields to gather wild 
flowers, which they make into wreaths. 
Returning home before sunrise, they hang 
a garland over each door, and there it 
remains, if no accident occurs, until May 
comes round again. Those who have not 
gone into the country to make their own 
wreaths buy them of the boys who carry 
them about the town threaded upon poles. 
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By Mary Tappan Wright 


<q HE short street was empty 
))i but for the colored waiters 
| hurrying to the Commons 
hard by, and the hands of 
the big clocks on the four 
faces of the tower were 
verging toward seven, with more or less 
unanimity —some a little ahead, 
behind—but all speaking with one self- 
respecting tongue when they announced 
their decisions to the public. 

The nice drab houses in their ample 
squares of grassy garden were beginning 
to awake ; the neat, well-trained maids 
were opening the front doors to shake out 
their dusters, and the window-shades were 
being drawn up to the same height in all 
the down-stairs rooms. 

An old gentleman came out upon the 
porch of one of these houses and, looking 
up at the even expanse of gray overhead, 
called back over his shoulder to someone 
inside. ‘1 do not think it will rain,” he 
said ; ‘there is a patch of blue sky now. 
Not there! Here ; and look 
along my stick.” 

A little, lame old lady in bonnet and 
cape stepped carefully down from the 
doorway and bent her head _ to the angle 
indicated. 

‘Can’t you see it 2?” 
tiently. 

“If I had a magnifying-glass, or the 
spectacles I use for fine print, I think I 
might make it out. Yes, thereitis! But 
no ; that is one of the glass balls on the 


’ 
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come out 


he asked, impa- 


telephone wire.’ 

He made half-articulate sound 
between derision and vexation, and went 
down three or four of the wooden steps 
of the terrace. 

The old lady followed him, and as he 
stopped for another weather report she 
came to his side. “I am coming,” she said. 

He looked down at her, apparently in- 
credulous. ‘Impossible !” 

“Why so? I want to 
turn back if it rains.”’ 

!”? He threw his stick up in 


some 


gO; we Can 


“Hurrah ! 


the air, and missed it when it came down. 





His wife dodged. “ You old goose !’ 
She laughed, and taking his arm they start- 
ed off together, like children out for a 
holiday. 

They were going to the country, with a 
few friends, to pick May-flowers : a picnic ! 
The absurdity, the delight, and the in- 
congruity of it were almost intoxicating. 
Even the early hour had its exhilaration ; 
they had not been up at seven o’clock in 
twenty years, and to-day was their wed- 
ding-day ; twice twenty years ago! It 
did not seem possible—and as they swung 
along together Mrs. Winter forgot her 
aching foot, and the old Professor, at every 
step, knocked off six months of his age. 

“Tf we catch this seven-ten car we shall 
have plenty of time,” he said; ‘it can- 
not take us more than three-quarters of an 
hour to get to the city, and the train does 
not start until half-past eight. You won’t 
mind waiting ?” 

“Waiting ?’’ She looked up at him with 
a tender sort of mockery. ‘No; I be- 
gan to acquire the habit early in hfe— 
forty years ago!” 

He laughed joyously. ‘I shall never 
forget how your mother looked that morn- 
ins. I was going through the east tran- 
sept—you remember ? That church was 
all set crooked.” 

She nodded and her face wore an ex- 
pression of radiant interest, as if she were 
listening to the tale for the first instead of 
the fortieth time. 

‘Well; just as I was trying to get down 
the little side aisle and creep unobserved 
into the vestry—lI never felt so likea crimi- 
nal before—your mother met me. ‘ Mr. 
Winter,’ she said, ‘have you remembered 
the ring?’ It wastoo much; my blood 
ran cold! I turned without a word and 
fled back to the hotel as if pursued by all 
the furies ; more than half a mile, wasn’t 
ieee 

She nodded again, her eyes still fixed 
upon his. 

“Connor came pounding behind. I 
rushed up-stairs, turned out my valise on 
the floor, ransacked the bureau-drawers, 
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looked under the bed and Connor did eve- 
rything I did, right after me, like an idiot— 
he got married too the next week, didn’t 
he? At last he said, ‘ Winter, I can’t see 
what you havedone with that ring. I could 
swear I saw you put it in your pocket ; you 
were standing on the exact spot in the car- 
pet where you are now.’ ‘ IV’hy, so / did /’ 
I think I must have yelled at him, for he 
jumped a yard. ‘Then I tore down the 
stairs again and he behind, shouting all the 
way to the church. ‘ But look for it, you 
damn fool! Look for it!’ I wouldn’t 
have looked for that ring if the whole 
thing had depended upon it. When we 
passed the big church door in the nave, 
there were you and your father in the 
vestibule, waiting. Whatdid you think p— 
Hello! ‘There are Connor and Millicent 
now! I wonder how Rosamond takes to 
having a step-mother ? How repulsively 
spruce Connor looks!” 

“ Humph !”’ said Mrs. Winter. “ There 
is nothing repulsively spruce about you.” 

“* No, nor will there ever be,” said Win- 
ter, tossing his lion-like white mane with 
an air of satisfaction. 

Mrs. Winter paid no heed to this ; she 
had suddenly become absent-minded. 
They were opposite the station where 
they were to take the electric-cars. Win- 
ter stepped over the gutter and offered to 
help her ; she did not seem to see. “ Ju- 
lian,” she said, looking at him with a puz- 
zled wrinkle in her forehead, “* what have 
you done with the luncheon ?”’ 

Involuntarily he clapped his hand on 
his vest pocket. “ My dear, my dear,” he 
cried, “‘ how did I come to forget it ? To 
tell the truth, when you made up your 
mind to go I was so glad that I never 
thought of anything else.’’ Every feature 
of his face showed his dismay. 

“It makes no difference,” said his wife, 
“T can turn back with you.” 

“‘ But there is not time—you cannot go 
fast enough ; here is the car coming out 
now. No; I will run home, get the basket, 
take the other route to the city, and walk 
across. You keep on, this way. The Con- 
nors will see you through.” 

She was manifestly unwilling, but he 
was so urgent, and his disappointment was 
so heartfelt, that she gave way and allowed 
him to put her on the car, hurrying off 
before she had entered the door in order 
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to explain the situation to the Connors, 
who, late themselves, came in breathless, 
laden with luncheon and shawls. 

Connor was a little, delicate man, with 
light-brown hair untouched by age, and 
an air of refined, even shrinking timidity 
that was not wholly deceptive ; but he cul- 
tivated a smooth, savage irony that made 
his acquaintance a source of constant un- 
easy apprehension and rendered even his 
friendship a precarious pleasure. His new 
young wife, however, loved the whole 
world, Connor included, and while she al- 
ways dutifully quoted her husband’s opin- 
ions of others she invariably modified 
them ; sometimes with the delightful state- 
ment that she rather preferred a fool to a 
wise man. “ They get so ill-natured when 
they know too much,” she explained ; and 
her innocence filled the souls of her hus- 
band’s victims with holy joy. 

Mrs. Winter was glad to see them both. 
She had always been fond of Connor— 
he saved her a great deal of trouble in that 
he said the things she would have liked to 
say herself but did not dare ; she also had 
a theory in regard to the Connors and was 
glad of an opportunity to verify it. “ Con- 
nor is afraid of Millicent,” she often de- 
clared to her husband, “ almost as much 
afraid of her as you are of me, Julian!” 

Julian would sniff contemptuously ; he 
had not yet brought himself to pardon 
Connor for marrying again, neither could 
he pardon Connor’s wife for marrying 
Connor—who was a contemporary of his 
own. 

“Winter will miss the train ; I told him 
he would. He is always trying to shave 
things a little too close !” said Connor. 
“Why, he was late at his own wedding !” 
He gave her a rapid, birdlike glance of 
friendly malice. ‘Shall you go on with- 
out him ? You had better; Millicent has 
luncheon enough for ten.” 

“‘ No, I shall turn back.” 

“You are wise; if it were not that I 
do not like to disappoint my wife in a 
matter of this kind———” 

Millicent looked across him to Mrs. 
Winter and smiled. ‘“Isn’t it dear of 
him? He hates so to go out that it is a 


pity he is ever asked—and yet—how an- 

gry he would be if he wasn’t asked !” 
“Tf Julian only could have heard her 

he would never dare deny that she does 
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it on purpose,” thought Mrs. Winter, 
smiling at Connor in open recognition of 
his discomfiture. 

“ Ah, well!’ he said, taking a brazen 
revenge. “There is a certain duty we 
younger members of the Faculty owe to 
society. It is time we took our places 
and allowed the veterans, like you and 
Winter, to retire.” 

This from Connor, who was three years 
older than Julian! And Millicent look- 
ing at him affectionately, as if she believed 
it! Mrs. Winter recovered herself with 
difficulty. She hoped that, in her amaze- 
ment, she had not dropped her under jaw. 
After all, what difference did it make? 
Connor was the best friend they had—he 
should be any age he chose to select ; at 
the same time, it would be as well to let 
him know that she was not deceived. 
“When your father and Julian were boys 
together—” she said to him, smiling be- 
nevolently. 

“ What?’ cried Connor. Mrs. Connor 
rippled forth in jubilant disrespect, and her 
husband glared at them both, a tempered 
glare, seen through amused affection. In 
his turn he could not help being fond of 
Mrs. Winter, but secretly he deplored the 
influence she had acquired with Millicent. 
“‘ She’ll put her up to all sorts of things,” 
he complained to Winter one day. 

“We shall have to combine against 
them,” Winter had answered, unsympa- 
thetically. 

“Oh, you! Mrs. Winter got you under 
her thumb the first week you were mar- 
ried, and has kept you there ever since !” 

“Couldn’t be in a better place,” re- 
turned Winter, and then went treacher- 
ously and divulged the whole to his ty- 
rant. ; 

The car, which had bolted and hitched 
its way though the country streets after 
the manner of its kind, had reached the 
city and now began to take intervals of 
rest with a frequency that at last led Con- 
nor to examine his watch; he then rose 
and interviewed the conductor. 

‘“‘There’s a block somewhere,”’ said that 
individual, absently continuing the double 
shuffle he was practising on the platform. 

Connor went to the front. ‘ Look 
here,” he said to the motorman, ‘ we’ve 
got to catch that eight-thirty train at the 
Terminal.” 


“So have we,”’ said the motorman, with 
stony composure. 

“What a ‘bottled up’ sort of an ex- 
pression you have, William !” said Mrs. 
Connor, when her husband returned to 
his seat. 

“Where is Rosamond?” asked Mrs. 
Winter, suddenly. 

“Oh, she and Mr. Mendenhall walked 
in. They started early and will meet us— 
why, there they are now. William ! Look, 
there are Rosamond and Mr. Menden- 
hall—oh! Call them!” 

Connor rushed to one end of the car, 
Mrs. Connor to the other. 

“ Hi! Mendenhall!” shouted Connor 
with the full strength of his lungs, but the 
young man and woman strode on un- 
heeding and the car began to move. 

“Look here! ‘There are some friends 
of mine who want to get on. Stop !” 

“Can’t,” said the motorman. 

‘Oh — oh — Rosamond!” shrieked 
Mrs. Connor; Rosamond turned her 
head. ‘The young man with her made a 
languid gesture to the conductor, and the 
car moved on slowly until it reached the 
next white post. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” screamed Mrs. 
Connor. But the two on the sidewalk 
never hastened their pace ; both in neat 
bicycle dress, they entered the car, calm 
and cool, while Mr.and Mrs. Connor were 
out of breathand slightly dishevelled. The 
other passengers were much interested. 

“T think you are going to miss it, 
papa,’’ said Rosamond, looking up at 
Connor, who had given her his seat and 
was hanging by the strap in front of 
her. 

“ Well, so are you!” said Connor, who 
frequently found Rosamond irritating. 

‘What train’r ye tryin’ for?” asked a 
sociable person next her. 

Connor looked down at him from the 
infinite height of five feet two inches ; 
Mendenhall was apparently stone deaf ; 
and Rosamond’s flower-like color never 
fluctuated ; but Mrs. Connor blushed and 
opened her mouth weakly to reply when 
the sociable person continued. 

“ Because if it’s the eight-thirty you’d 
stand a better chance of making it if ye’d 
get right out here an’ take the first herdic 
ye saw. ‘There’s one now! Here, stop 
the car !”’ The conductor, who had drawn 
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near to assist in the negotiation, now 
obligingly rang the bell. 

‘I am not going to get out,’ said Con- 
nor. 

The conductor turned away with a 
fling, and rang again, twice, with mur- 
derous energy. 

** It’s yer best plan,” insisted the friend- 
ly one. ‘ You an’ yer wife and yer two 
daughters could go inside an’ this young 
man could sit with the driver; ye’d get 
there in no time !” 

““T have never used a herdic,” said 
Connor to Mendenhall, ‘and I never in- 
tend to.” 

“It’s not so very expensive,” said their 
new friend, persuasively. 

Connor said something, fortunately in- 
audible, and Mendenhall went out on the 
front platform. The stranger looked from 
time to time at Rosamond ; words were 
brimming on his lips, but Rosamond was 
of a freezing and discouraging prettiness, 
—she made him feel shabby and elderly ; 
he tried to button up his coat and retrieve 
his self-respect, but, finding the top but- 
ton gone, he gave up the struggle. 

Time was passing; each clock they 
came to had gained ruthlessly on the clock 
of the square before. Nearly everybody 
got out ; Connor achieved a stony com- 
posure so awful that even Rosamond dared 
not address him. Mendenhall returned, 
and, seating himself opposite his prospect- 
ive father-in-law, studied his shoes with the 
provoking air of a man who feels that if 
things had been left to him he could have 
managed them better. 

The last clock pointed to twenty-five 
minutes after eight ; the station was two 
squares away. 

“Get out an’ run fer it!” coaxed the 
undaunted friendly one. ‘‘ Ye know ye’d 
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stand a better chance.’ 

Connor looked inquiringly at his wife ; 
she shook her head. 

“To not mind me,” said Mrs. Winter, 
not sorry, after all—so she told herself— 
to celebrate her wedding-day: by her 
own fireside. In fact, she felt a little 
homesick already ; sorrow and accident 
had combined to make her a recluse, and 
as the years accumulated it hurt, always, 
when she went out into the world. She 
turned her head to see where they were ; 
just ahead of them an arched doorway, 


with iron link holders at the sides, seemed 
familiar. ‘I think that, very likely, Julian 
came down this way,” she said to Mrs. 
Connor, with a show of indifference. 

Mrs. Connor jumped up and leaned 
toward the street. ‘“ William, we are 
passing the Folsom Building ; we are near 
the station ; we must watch for Mr. Win- 
ter!’ she cried, vivaciously ; but her eyes, 
strangely enough, were searching upward 
along the high mansard roof where a well- 
known firm of architects announced their 
business by a dingy, gilded sign. It took 
but a moment to find it ; she seated herself 
with a guilty sidelong glance at her neigh- 
bor. 

The old lady, apparently, had seen 
nothing ; her eyes had turned back again 
to the entrance, but she was not watching 
for Julian. 

Under that empty, grimy archway she 
pictured a young, bright figure waving 
a gay farewell; she saw the color in 
his cheeks, the dancing glee of his eyes, 
his smile that, no matter how dark the day, 
seemed to concentrate all the sunshine up- 
on him. This vision had always remained 
with her, never fading ; it was the last 
time they had seen him in health. ‘Truly 
he had been the light of their eyes! It 
seemed but as yesterday since that light 
was quenched—it would always seem as 
yesterday. 

Yes; she was quite sure that Julian 
would go down that way! “ Very likely 
it will make him miss the train,” she 
thought, with satisfaction. 

And Julian had gone down that way ! 
He had even run into the Folsom Build- 
ing and astonished the elevator man by 
going to the top, walking along the hall, 
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and then coming back again. ‘The time 
this had taken had made him so nearly 
miss his train that he ran the whole length 
of thestation ashe sawit slowly moving out, 
and caught on at the back amid a general 
shout of warning and reprobation from the 
truckmen and railroad employés on the 
platform. 

The party that he was in search of were 
not in the first car ; so he passed through 
to the second, where they all greeted him 
with that hilarity which, even when they 
have it not, people think necessary to as- 
sume on picnic occasions. Winter’s visit 
to the Folsom Building had put him out 
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of tune ; his friends were rather noisy, he 
thought, and he was glad Mrs. Winter had 
gone with the Connors in the next car; he 
hoped she had not made a mistake in com- 
ing at all, and for a brief, fleeting second 
was inclined to wish that she had stayed 
at home. 

‘Could not Mrs. Winter and the Con- 
nors get a seat here ?” he asked. 

“Why, they did not come!” 

“Certainly they came! ‘They started 
in ahead of me!” 

‘They are none of them here, for | 
have been looking for them.” 

‘They must be in one of the front cars,” 
said Winter, positively. He marched 
through the forward cars, then came back 
and made his way again through the back 
one ; there was no sign of Mrs. Winter, 
or of the Connors. 

“They have missed it !”’ he said, look- 
ing very rueful. “I would not have had 
this happen for worlds. I must go back 
at the first stopping !”’ 

“They will come on later,” 
said, with an attempt at consolation. 

‘¢ | know she will not—tt was all I could 
do to get her started when I was there to 
take care of her,’’ said Winter, dec idedly, 
and turning his back on them he looked 
out of the window and drummed on the 
glass like a disappointed school-boy. He 
would have got out at the first station and 
turned homeward if the train had not been 
an express, which was fortunate, because 
when they reached their destination a tele- 
gram from Connor explained the delay 
and said that they would all start an hour 
and a half later; Mrs. Winter with them. 

Winter felt a pang of reproach. “I 
ought to have known that she would 
come—to-day !”? he murmured to him- 
self; but he still felt uneasy. ‘* Connor is 
all very well,’’ he mentioned to one or 
two of the men, “but Mrs. Winter really 
ought not to be left alone !” 

They had some difficulty in persuad- 
ing him that it was not his duty to remain 
at the station until she came, but finally 
he went off with the rest, leaving careful 
instructions with another coachman, who 
was to bring the belated party in a barge, 
and to meet them at a certain cross-roads 
onthe other side of the town. As they 
drove through the hazy woods, where the 
trees were beginning to feather and the 
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swelling buds were making the distance 
purple, Winter’s restless anxiety began to 
abate ; and once, when they had reached 
a hill-top, and saw, not far away, a dark 
stretch of blue, he felt the old sea-longing 
begin to rise within him. It looked cold 
and free, hard and adventurous, out there 
with the white caps all over it, grinning 
challenges in the sun. Winter sprang up 
and, tearing off his hat, sent fortha great 
shout of defiance; the fresh wind blew 
back his thick, curling white hair, and the 
bright color mounting to his cheeks made 
his keen, brilliant eyes -resplendent. In- 
voluntarily two of the men glanced at 
each other: how like Tom he was just 
then! But Winter sat down with a whim- 
sical shrug of his shoulders ; he remem- 
bered all at once that he was getting old ! 
It was not often he thought of it. If Tom 
had been here they would have hired a 
boat and started out together. And a 
vision of the young, strong hand on the 
tiller, the level-looking, clear young eyes, 
and the straight, splendid young figure 
came to him also as it had to the other 
two. ‘One is never old who has a son— 
like Tom!” he thought, and his clouding 
face cleared and softened—it always did 
when he thought of ‘Tom. 

And here was Benson, who had taught 
the boy mathematics! And Fuller, who 
had first encouraged him to draw! Mil- 
man there, singing a comic song out of 
tune on the back seat—how he had cried 
and run away without speaking that morn- 
ing when he came for news and learned the 
worst. Ah, it was good to be out in the 
open air! The wheels of life suddenly ran 
smooth, and the jar of the morning’s disap- 
pointment ceased to irritate him with his 
kind. Milman might be as funny as he 
chose—in fact Milman was funny, delight- 
fully funny. For how many years had they 
all jogged on together, guying each other, 
finding fault with each other, occasionally 
quarrelling with each other, and yet lov- 
ing each other! How strong were these 
tried old friendships! How close were 
these well-knit ties! He even found him- 
self forgiving Connor for marrying Milli- 
cent Howard. 

They came at last to the rendezvous, 
and stopped at the entrance of a wood 
near the.crossroads. ‘They were planning 
to go in search of May-flowers while they 
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waited for the others: ‘“ Mrs. Winter and 
the young Connors,” Milman said. Win- 
ter smiled, absently ; his thoughts were still 
turned wistfully backward, and he wanted 
to be alone with the beloved past ; he wan- 
dered away from the rest and mounted a 
little hill, gathering the arbutus as he went. 
When he reached the top, he found that 
the wood-cutters had been there before 
him ; he looked about the clearing with 
awakened interest, and then began pacing 
off the ground. ‘There was no uncertainty 
in his movements ; so many feet, he walked 
to the south and paused to get the view; 
so many feet, he paced it at right angles, 
toward that shivering row of snow-white 
birch through which came the glimpse of 
the sea. He was building a house and 
knew precisely where to place it; he and 
Tom and Tom’s mother had planned it, 
more or less, all their lives. Winter re- 
membered clearly every dimension, and at 
every beautiful prospect erected it anew ; 
they did not want it now—the ground 
would never be broken for that house ! 

The hungry party, reassembling for 
luncheon below him at the foot of the hill, 
looked up and laughed when they noted 
his occupation ; but Winter never heeded ; 
he went on pacing. Here should be the 
windows of his wife’s sitting-room ; here, 
his own study; there, a broad veranda 
that would look out over that line of ocean 
where on the one side the thin growth of 
birch made the blue seem bluer, and, on 
the other, that tall elm arched up against 
the sky. Toward the back you looked over 
rows of hills, where the sun would set night- 
ly at the end of long glades of woodland. 
And as Winter planned it all, even to the 
front door and the kitchen-porch, Tom 
kept pace with him at every step. To- 
gether they wrangled over each one of 
Winter’s suggestions and amendments ; 
they waxed especially bitter about the re- 
moval of that maple by the corner of the 
veranda ; Winter laughed softly as he pict- 
ured Tom’s whimsical arguments and be- 
loved prejudices ; he even demanded of 
him how under the sun he came by such 
an inheritance of hot-headed obstinacy ! 
Then, in answer to the repeated calls from 
the rest, he went down, smiling. 


When they were left behind, the Con- 
nors, finding that they had an hour and a 
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half to spare, started to ao a few errands in 
thecity ; Mendenhalland Rosamond, after 
repeated and embarrassingly distinct dec- 
larations as to the stuffiness of the waiting- 
room, went out to take another “ constitu- 
tional ’’—their engagement was one of the 
peripatetic kind; but Mrs. Winter, ham- 
pered by her lameness, assured them that 
she should buy a novel and spend the time 
pleasantly where she was. She found this 
very difficult to do ; something seemed to 
be drawing her toward that tall building a 
few blocks up the street, until finally, slowly 
and laboriously—for she always walked 
with pain—she undertook the journey. 
Helped at the crossing bya stalwart police- 
man, and escorted once when she missed 
her way by a tiny bootblack, she reached 
her goal in safety. 

The years had made very little change 
there! ‘The same old leather-cushions cov- 
ered the seats in the elevator, and she knew 
quite well that the same old man was run- 
ning the machine, for he nodded to her 
gravely and called her by name. She 
blushed guiltily, but the old fellow looked 
quite unconscious and forebore to tell her 
that her husband had been in about half 
an hour before. 

Up, up she went, till she came to the hall 
at the top of the house, then slowly she 
limped to the window at the end and 
looked out over the roofs and across the 
long rows of tile and chimney to the line of 
hills on the far horizon. Tom had sketched 
it for her the first year he had gone there. 

With a sigh, she turned back, but as she 
passed the door that led to the old offices 
somebody opened it; she hesitated, glanc- 
ing in longingly, glad of what appeared a 
happy accident, and unconscious that, as 
the senior partner looked at his junior, 
something unexpectedly reddened the rims 
of his eyes. For the old elevator man with 
silent slippers had glided along the hall 
behind her and whispered, as he opened a 
crack. ‘Set the door wide when Mrs. 
Winter comes back, sir; she would like to 
see where he used to work.” Then he 
took her down with an imperturbed coun- 
tenance and bade her good-morning with 
stony impassibility. 

Mrs. Winter reached the station before 
the Connors returned and sat down to cut 
the leaves of a new magazine. She always 
looked through the magazines first, to see 
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which of Tom’s contemporaries had been 
contributing—she judged them all accord- 
ing to Tom’s likes; and as for his dislikes 
—they never wrote anything worth read- 
ing! And the Connors, when they came 
back, had no suspicion that she had been 
away. 

“*T am very much afraid,” said Mrs. 
Winter, when the five had taken their seats 
on the train, “that Julian will return and 
that we shall pass each other.” 

‘Fortunately it was an express,” said 
Connor, ‘‘or that would have been exactly 
what would have happened. Milman has 
telegraphed that they would meet us at the 
cross-roads.”’ 

‘« What cross-roads ? ” 
hall. 

‘““If there had been more than one, I 
suppose they would have specified,” said 
Connor. 

Mendenhall, who sometimes felt an im- 
perative need for self-assertion, began to 
argue in a hectoring, dictatorial tone as to 
how likely they were to miss the other 
party and how inadequate a direction the 
he spoke 
as if he thought that Connor had invented 
the expression. Mrs. Winter listened, 
thinking of the affectionate courtesy with 
which Tom had always treated Connor. 
“Tf Tom had married Millicent,” her 
thoughts ran on, “ what relation would he 
have been to Connor?” And then, over- 
come by the absurdity of the speculation, 
she laughed to herself. Millicent saw it. 

“What is it ?”’ she said. 

‘*] was thinking of Tom,” said Mrs. 
Winter. 

‘So was I,” said Millicent. 

When they came to the station at the 
little seaside town, and the driver who met 
them seemed uncertain as to the location 
of the cross-roads, Mendenhall triumphed 
discreetly. 

They drove off, full of doubts and mis 
givings ; and at every road that crossed 
another they inquired anxiously for their 
friends ; it began to grow late ; they found, 
also, that their friends had been searching 
with equal futility for them, and, finally, 
hungry and tired, they stopped for lunch- 
eon at what they considered an unpromis- 
ing cross-roads, deep in the woods. 

It was not revealed to them that, losing 
patience, the others had moved, a couple 


asked Menden- 


mere word “ cross-roads’”’ was: 


of miles farther on, and were waiting at 
the outlet of the same wood, where an- 
other road met the main one. 

When they had finished their luncheon 
Rosamond and Mendenhall climbed down 
from the carriage. 

“If we want any May-flowers,”’ said 
Mrs. Connor, undecidedly, “ I suppose we 
had better look for them here.” 

“Tf you mean arbutus—” began Men- 
denhall. 

“She does not!’”’ snapped Connor, who 
had not yet left the carriage. 

“Since we came out for arbutus,’’ said 
Rosamond, “it is rather inconsistent not 
to try and findsome. For my part, I think 
that not doing the thing one has proposed 
to do always argues weakness of charac- 
tert” 

“You may think differently,”’ said Con- 
nor, “when you have developed a little 
more strength of inclination; for the pre- 
sent, your shoe-strings are just as impor- 
tant to you as your soul !” 

Mendenhall looked shocked. 

“ William, help Mrs. Winter—she wants 
to get out,”’ called Millicent. 

Connor sprang over the wheel and gave 
his old friend his hand, but she leaned a 
little heavily on his shoulder instead, and 
as her face came opposite his she half 
smiled and shook her head. 

“ T cannot help it !’? muttered Connor. 
“‘ How she ever came to be a child of 
mine - 

“William ! Oh, William ! 
to fall!” called Millicent. 

Connor set Mrs. Winter down hastily 
and turned and caught his wife, who 
nearly knocked him over as she threw her- 
‘Do take care,’ she 


? 


I am going 


self into his arms. 
whispered ; “* Rosamond will hear!” 

“Good thing if she did!” returned 
Connor, fiercely. “I am not going to 
have Mendenhall’s milk-and-water moral- 
izing measured out to me ‘ 

“There! There! Youare getting al- 
literative—you always do when you lose 
your temper. Say something in p’s and t’s 
to change the current of your thoughts.” 

Connor laughed. 

To Mrs. Winter it almost sounded im- 
pertinent to hear Millicent speak in that 
way to Connor, and yet it did her good to 
hear the thrill of happiness and renewed 
youth in his voice. 
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And Millicent too—on the whole, Mrs. 
Winter was glad that they had married, but 
it made her feel a little more lonely, more 
like getting off by herself. Unconscious- 
ly she had counted on Millicent—it was 
unreasonable—but 

“ We are going to walk down the road,” 
said Connor. ‘“ Will you come with us ?” 

‘““ No,” she said; ‘‘ I am going to climb 
this little hill; I think I shall find a view 
from the top.” 

Connor hesitated, but Millicent twitched 
his sleeve. ‘Can you not see that she 
wants to be by herself ?”’ she whispered, 
as they turned away together. 

“1 thought women never wanted to be 
by themselves,” said 

Mendenhall and Rosamond had already 
disappeared and Mrs. Winter climbed as 


Connor. 


slowly and stopped as often as she chose 
without fear of theircomment. ‘They had 
already dilated, during the drive, on the 
criminal self-indulgence of rheumatism, 
and the culpable inertia of increasing 
weight ; they had advised her to go toa 
gymnasium, leave off coffee and beef, and 
always look at her toes when she walked ! 
Old age itself, she felt, was an unpardon- 
able crime. What miles she used to tramp 
with Tom! Healways made her feel that 
she was younger than he—and then with 
apparent irrelevance she thought of Rosa- 
mond and whispered, *‘ Poor Connor !”” 

It was some time before she reached 
the top of ‘the hill, and the slow climb gave 
her ample leisure to see that it was cleared 
almost as if someone meant to build there. 
“If Julian saw that,” she murmured, “ he 
would begin measuring it off for our coun- 
try house at once! It is the very thing 
he would like, with the elm and those 
birches against the water. ‘That tall ma- 
ple would make a charming shade for the 
veranda. Julian would say that it made 
the house damp ; but with all this sun that 
would be impossible. ‘lom would never 
have consented to cutting it down, and 
neither shall I. It would be pleasant to 
make the entrance here,” she said, and, 
having constructed a veranda from a felled 
birch, she sat down upon it, defying Rosa- 
mond and Mendenhall and rheumatism 
and old age and all the unpleasant things 
in life at once, while her eyes wandered to 
the broad blue streak of color between the 
white trunks of the birches. 


What though the long years of married 
life which lay behind them were clouded 
by many a grief and checkered by many 
a care, had they not also been the path- 
way of an infinite happiness ? 

And though they two fared the down- 
ward slope alone, they still were infinitely 
rich in that which once they had possessed ; 
for the grace and strength of that young 
unfinished life, broken before the touch 
of time had come to mar the spotlessness 
of its perfection, had endowed them both 
with youth eternal, in that half their days 
on earth they walked with the blessed 
dead in heaven, and old age passed softly 
by the immortal sanctuary of their hearts. 

Mrs. Winter sighed and withdrew her 
eves from the horizon. Close against her 
knee leaned a little sapling of young ma- 
ple, lifting, almost confidingly, a bunch 
of red-bronzed leaves toward her face. 
The old lady’s lips quiv ered ; she gathered 
the spray tenderly, almost reverently ; it 
was like a message; every spring, for 
years, ‘Tom had gone into the woods and 
brought her home a branch like this. 
Then she rose, with difficulty, for, after all, 
the birch-tree was very close to the ground. 

She heard Connor’s voice at the foot of 
the hill ; he was instructing his wife as to 
the proper method of plucking May-flow- 
ers. ‘ Don’t leave a leaf,” he called. 

It reminded Mrs. Winter of the duties 
of the moment. ‘ How I hate picking 
flowers!’ she murmured. “It isso troub- 
lesome to stoop; but,” her face bright- 
ened, “there are none here!” She bent 
over and examined the ground. ‘' Some- 
one has been here already ; perhaps Jul- 
it any rate, he will have gathered 

I want,” and with this excuse for 
laziness, she slowly climbed down the hill 


lan 4 
me all 
again. 

Rosamond and Mendenhall stood with 
their arms full of pink bloom. “1 do not 
think that we have left one, 
mond 

“ You see we went to work systematic- 
ally,” said Mendenhall, “‘ and we have not 
wasted a moment of time.”’ 

Connor came up with a neat, compact 
bunch of flowers, which he presented to 
Millicent, who, adding them to her own, 
upon which she had left all the green she 
dared, offered the whole to Mrs. Winter ; 
but Mrs. Winter declined. ‘I have what 
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said Rosa 
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I want,’’ she said, smilingly, lifting her 
spray of maple. Millicent turned away 
her head. 

Chen they summoned the bored driver 
from his aimless wanderings up and down 
the road, and climbed into the ‘‘ barge” 
again ; he drove reluctantly to the other 
cross-roads, where they waited and _ hal- 
looed to the friends who had skirted the 
woods and driven back to the spot which 
they just had left! ‘Thus, for the rest of 
the afternoon, they pursued each other 
a gigantic game of hide-and-seek 
amusement and delight of the farmers, 
who were scattering the steaming manure 
over their fields in preparation for an early 
spring planting. At last, as it was impos- 
sible to wait longer, Connor gave the or- 
ders for their return to town. 

“Tt is really ashame, Mrs. Winter, that 
you haven’t a single May-flower !”’ he 
said, irritably, eying the large bougq 
which Rosamond and Mendenhall held, 
tranquil and undisturbed in the benevo- 
lent consciousness that they meant to pre- 
sent them to a hospital where Mendenhall 
hoped for an appointment. They will 
get on in the world,’’ Connor whispered 
to his wife. ‘I feel perfectly safe in let- 
ting Mendenhall have her. They will 
ways look out for 
body else! Ah!” 
is Winter.” 

lhey had come into the village. Lean- 


to the 


uets 


themselves—and_ no- 


he said aloud. * There 


ing against a | unp post at the entrance of 
a small triat ngle of park stood Winter, pi t- 
uresque as US sual, his hat on the back of 
his head, and his great curling mane of 
white hair tumbled boyishly about his face 

“ Winter,”? said Connor, st iddenly, - is 
the handsomest man I ever knew. And 
by George! I believe he knows it!” he 
vdded under his breath. 

Mrs. Winter made no reply to this ill 
natured speech ; she was smiling at Win- 
ter and winking a little to shed the moist- 
ure from her eyes, for he held in his 
hand a radiant bunch of May-flowers, 
before which Rosamond’s and Menden- 
hall’s charitable provision dwindled to ut- 
ter insignificance, and in the button-hole 

his coat drooped sadly a little tuft of 
early maple. He stepped forward into the 
road, and, climbing into the back of the 
barge, laid the bouquet in his wife’s lap 
without a word. 
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‘I knew you would !”’ she said. 

‘Ah, what a pity that your day has been 
spoiled, Mr. Winter!” said Rosamond. 

‘“* Spoiled ?”’ said Winter, looking at her 
as if he could not comprehend. ‘ Why, it 
has been a delightful day !” 

When they arrived at the station Rosa- 
mond and Mendenhall walked off together 
down the platform. ‘ Do you suppose,” 
said Rosamond, ‘that the time will come 
when you can remain away from me in 
that way, a whole day that you had meant 
to spend with me, and say at the end that 
ae has been delis ehtful ? 

‘ Incredible !”’ said Mendenhall, “ and 
did you notice that Mrs. Winter has hardly 
once mentioned her husband, much less 
expressed a word of regret ?” 

“[ don’t believe they care for each 
other,’’ said Rosamond, finally ; “she has 
always impressed me as a cpialirsagc 
And then, the train coming up, 
the two got into a back seat and te a 
about the proper management of a small 
income and the best methods by which 
you might keep your footing in society if 
you are unable to entertain. 

Winter and his wife scarcely spoke. 
Through the window of the car they 
watched the setting sun as the swift mo- 
tion of the train caused it to seem to roll 
along the tops of the hills and leap from 
height to height across the valleys like a 

golden ball. At times, in some still pool, 
they could see it reflected through the black 
—— of the trees, until at last it left 
them, and all the meadows were bathed in 
purple hele and the broad stretches of 
sea reflected the golden and rose-colored 
tints of the sky ; and as they noted each 
tint and marked each mass of color, an 
unseen presence hovered between them ; 
every shadow on the hillside they saw 
with Tom’s eyes, and every stretch of sea 
they thought of as he might reproduce it. 
There was a very pretty place,” said 
Mrs. Winter, gently ; “up on top of one 
of the hills.’’ 

“Ves,” said Julian, 
house.”’ 

“With the porch looking out to the 


>” 
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woman!” 


‘where I built the 


sea 
‘And your sitting-room turned toward 
the sunset.” 
‘I hope you didn’t cut down that ma- 


ple.” 
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Winter laughed. “It ought to be cut,” 
he declared, earnestly. ‘“ It will shade the 
roof and make the house damp.”’ 

‘“‘T will not have it felled !”’ she cried. 

“Let it stand, then,” he said, gently. 
“Let it stand. I cannot run counter to 
both of you!” 

They rode on in silence. “ Julian,”’ said 
Mrs. Winter, at last, ‘ while we were wait- 
ing for the train this morning ie 

“1 know what you did. You went up 
into the Folsom Building.” 

“ Had you been there ?” she asked. 

“Yes; it made me almost late for the 
train.” 

‘‘T was almost sure you would go.” 

“« After all,” said Winter, ‘it is just as 
well we missed each other.” 

‘“‘Ves,’’ she answered ; “ we have really 
been less separated.” 

“T wonder,”’ said Winter, abruptly, ‘if 
Millicent would have married Tom ?’ 

“She makes Connor very happy,” said 
Mrs. Winter, thoughtfully, “‘and she—she 
is not unhappy herself—now. I do not 
know but that I am glad she did it.” 

Winter sighed; his wife’s delicate reti- 
cence had answered his question. ‘Jam 
not sorry she did it; there is Connor 
to be considered, you know,’ he said. 
“What luck that fellow always has had,” 
he added, irritably. 

Mrs. Winter turned away her head and 
laughed with the sparks that flew by in 
the twilight. She wanted to condole with 
Winter on account of her own longevity, 
but she did not dare. Winter never saw 
anything amusing in witticisms of that 
description. 
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By Robert Brid 
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A Prayer of Old Age 


It was quite dark when the train rum- 
bled into the city; the tired party stood 
together making their last farewells at 
the entrance of the station. Connor and 
Millicent left them to catch a car; but 
Winter, declaring that his wife had had 
enough of cars for one day, had called 
a carriage, and Rosamond and Menden- 
hall, who had virtuously announced their 
intention of walking home, were waiting 
to see them off. 

“It has been dreadful that you have 
been separated all day,” persisted Rosa- 
mond, in her small, perfunctory tones, de- 
termined to force a word of decent regret 
from these refractory old people. 

Winter looked down at her a moment, 
and a mischievous light came into his 
eyes. 

‘T will tell you something, Rosamond 
he said ; ‘‘but neither you nor Mendenhall 
will ever understand it.” He put Mrs. 
Winter into the carriage and then followed 
her. Rosamond waited in polite curios- 
ity. 

‘Mrs. Winter and I,” said Julian, “are 
nearer to each other when we are apart 
than certain young people, whom | will 
not mention, could manage to get, even 
though they should live together a hun- 
dred years, without a single separation.” 

And having enunciated this dark say- 
ing, he slammed the carriage-door and 
ordered the driver to go on. 

“ How disagreeable he can make him- 
self !’’ said Rosamond. ‘ Sometimes— 
sometimes I think he is extremely like 
papa!” 

And Mendenhall agreed with her. 


” 
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O Lorp, I am so used to all the by-ways 
Throughout ‘Thy devious world, 


The little hill-paths, yea, 


and the great highways 


Where saints are safely whirled ! 

And there are crooked ways, forbidden pleasures, 
That lured me with their spell ; 

But there I lingered not, and found no treasures— 
Though in the mire I fell. 
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And now I’m old and worn, and, scarcely seeing 
The beauties of ‘Thy work, 

I catch faint glimpses of the shadows fleeing 
Through valleys in the murk ; 

Yet I can feel my way-——-my mem’ry guides me, 
I bear the yoke and smile ; 

I’m used to life, and nothing wounds or chides me; 
Lord, let me live awhile! 


And then, dear Lord, I still can feel the thrilling 
Of Nature in the Spring— 

The uplift of Thy hills, the song-birds trilling, 
The lyric joy they bring. 

I’m not too old to see the regal beauty 
Of moon and stars and sun ; 

Nature can still reveal to me my duty 
Till my long task is done. 


O Lord, to me the pageant is entrancing 
The march of States and Kings ! 

I keenly watch the human race advancing 
And see Man master Things ; 

From him who read the secret of the thunder 
And made the lightning kind, 

Down to this marvel—all the growing wonder 
Of force controlled by Mind. 


And this dear land of ours, the freeman’s Nation ! 
Lord let me live and see 
Fulfilment of our fathers’ aspiration, 
When each man’s really free ! 
When all the strength and skill that move the mountains, 
And pile up riches great, 
Shall sweeten patriotism at its fountains 
And purify the State! 


But there are closer ties than these, that bind me 
And make me long to stay 

And linger in the dusk where Death may find me 
On Thine own chosen day ; 

There’s one who walks beside me in the gloaming 
And holds my faltering hand— 

Without her guidance I can make no homing 
In any distant land. 


Some day when we are tired, like children playing, 
And wearied drop our toys— 

When all the work and burden of our staying 
Has mingled with our joys- 

With those we love around—our eyelids drooping, 
Too spent with toil to weep— 

Like some kind nurse o’er drowsy children stooping, 


Lord take us home to sleep ! 
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MORE ADVENTURES OF 1 
By E. W 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


AM still uncertain which 
surprised me more, the tel- 
egram calling my attention 
to the advertisement, or the 
advertisement itself. The 
telegram is before me as | 
write. It would appear to have been 
handed in at Vere Street at eight o’clock 
in the morning of May 11, 1897, and re- 
ceived before half-past at Holloway B.O. 
And in that drab region it duly found me, 
unwashen but at work before the day grew 
hot and my attic insupportable. 





‘«See Mr. Maturin’s advertisement Daz/y Jail 
might suit you earnestly beg try will speak if 


necessary 


I transcribe the thing as I see it before 
me, all in one breath that took away mine ; 
but I leave out the initials at the end, which 
completed the surprise. They stood very 
obviously for the knighted specialist whose 
consulting-room is within a cab-whistle of 
Vere Street, and who once called me kins- 
man for his sins. More recently he had 
called me other names. I was a disgrace, 
qualified by an adjective which seemed to 
me another. I had made my bed, and | 
could go and lie and die in it. If I ever 
again had the insolence to show my nose 
in that house, I should go out quicker than 
Icame in. All this, and more, my least 
distant relative could tell a poor devil to 
his face ; could ring for his man, and give 
him his brutal instructions on the spot ; 
and then relent to the tune of this telegram! 
I have no phrase for my amazement. | 
literally could not believe my eyes. Yet 
their evidence was more and more con- 
clusive: a very epistle could not have been 
more characteristic of its sender. Meanly 
elliptical, ludicrously precise, saving half- 
pence at the expense of sense, yet paying 
like a man for “ Mr.” Maturin, that was 
my distinguished relative from his bald 


‘HE AMATEUR CRACKSMAN 
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patch to his corns. Nor was all the rest 
unlike him, upon second thoughts. He 
had a reputation for charity ; he was going 
to live up to it after all. Either that, or 
it was the sudden impulse of which the 
most calculating are capable at times ; 
the morning papers with the early cup of 
tea, this advertisement seen by chance, 
and the rest upon the spur of a guilty con- 
science. 

Well, I must see it for myself, and the 
sooner the better, though work pressed. | 
was writing a series of articles upon prison 
life, and had my nib into the whole Sys- 
tem ; a literary and philanthropical daily 
was parading my ‘“ charges,” the graver 
ones with the more gusto ; and the terms, 
if unhandsome for creative work, were 
temporary wealth to me. It so happened 
that my first check had just arrived by the 
eight o’clock post ; and my position should 
be appreciated when I say that I had to 
cash it to obtain a Daily Mail. 

Of the advertisement itself, what is to be 
said ? Itshould speak for itself if I could 
find it, but I cannot, and only remember 
that it was a ‘“‘ male nurse and constant at- 
tendant ” that was ‘“ wanted for an elder- 
ly gentleman in feeble health.’”? A male 
nurse! An absurd tag was appended, 
offering “liberal salary to University or 
public-school man ;” and of a sudden | 
saw that I should get this thing if I ap- 
plied for it. What other ‘* University or 
public-school man ” would dream of doing 
so? Was any other in such straits as I ? 
And then my relenting relative ; he not 
only promised to speak for me, but was 
the very man to do so. Could any rec- 
ommendation compete with his in the 
matter of a male nurse ? And need the 
duties of such be necessarily loathsome 
and repellant ? Certainly the surround- 
ings would be better than those of my 
common lodging-house and own particu- 
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lar garret ; and the food; and every other 
condition of life that I could think of on 
my way back to that unsavory asylum. 
So I dived into a pawnbroker’s shop, 
where I was a stranger only upon my 
present errand, and within the hour was 
airing a decent if antiquated suit, but little 
corrupted by the pawnbroker’s moth, and 
a new straw hat, on the top of a tram. 

The address given in the advertisement 
was that of a flat at Earl’s Court, which 
cost me a cross-country journey, finishing 
with the District Railway and a seven 
minutes’ walk. It was now past mid-day, 
and the tarry wood-pavement was good to 
smell as I strode up the Earl’s Court Road. 
It was great to walk the civilized world 
again. Here were men with coats on their 
backs, and ladies in gloves. My only fear 
was lest | might run up against one or 
other whom I had known of old. But it 
was my lucky day. | felt it in my bones. 
I was going to get this berth; and some- 
times I should be able to smell the wood- 
pavement on the old boy’s errands ; per- 
haps he would insist on skimming over it 
in his bath-chair, with me behind. 

I felt quite nervous when I reached the 
flats. ‘They were a small pile in a side 
street, and I pitied the doctor whose plate 
[ saw upon the palings before the ground- 
floor windows ; he must be in a very small 
way, I thought. I rather pitied myself as 
well. I had indulged in visions of better 
flats than these. ‘There were no balco- 
nies. ‘The porter was out of livery. There 
was no lift, and my invalid on the third 
floor! I trudged up, wishing I had never 
lived in Mount Street, and brushed against 
a dejected individual coming down. A 
full-blooded young fellow in a frock-coat 
flung the right door open at my summons. 

“Does Mr. Maturin live here?” I in 
quired. 

“ That’s right,’’ said the full-blooded 
young man, grinning all over a convivial 
countenance. 

**T—]’ve come about his advertisement 
in the Daily Mail.” 

“Youre the thirty-ninth,” cried the 
blood ; “that was the thirty-eighth you 
met upon the stairs, and the day’s still 
young. Excuse my staring at you. Yes, 
you pass your prelim., and can come in- 
side ; you’re one of the few. We had 
most just after breakfast, but now the por- 


ter’s heading off the worst cases, and that 
last chap was the first for twenty minutes. 
Come in here.” 

And I was ushered into an empty room 
with a good bay-window, which enabled 
my full-blooded friend to inspect me yet 
more critically in a good light; this he did 
without the least false delicacy ; then his 
questions began. 

‘’ Varsity man?” 

‘NOG 

“Public school ?”’ 

‘oes.’ 

“ Which one ?’ 

I told him, and he sighed relief. 

“ At last! You're the very first I’ve 
not had to argue with as to what is and 
what is nota public school. Expelled ?”’ 

“No,” I said, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion ; “no, I was not expelled. And I 
hope you won't expel me if I ask a ques- 
tion in my turn?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Are you Mr. Maturin’s son ?”’ 

‘* No, my name’s Theobald. You may 
have seen it down below.” 

“The doctor ?’’ I said. 

‘His doctor,” said Theobald, with a 
satisfiedeye. ‘Mr. Maturin’s doctor. He 
is having a male nurse and attendant by 
my advice, and he wants a gentleman if he 
can get one. I rather think he’ll see you, 
though he’s only seen two or three all day. 
There are certain questions which he pre- 
fers to ask himself, and it’s no good going 
over the same ground twice. So perhaps I 
had better tell him about you before we get 
any farther.” 

And he withdrew to a room still nearer 
the entrance, as I could hear; for it was a 
very small flat indeed. But now two doors 
were shut between us, and I had to rest 
content with murmurs through the wall un- 
til the doctor returned to summon me. 

‘‘T have persuaded my patient to see 
you,” he whispered, “ but I confess I am 
not sanguine of the result. He is very diff- 
cult to please. You must prepare your- 
self for a querulous invalid, and for no 
sinecure if you get the billet.” 

“May I ask what’s the matter with 
him ?” 

‘By all means—when you've got the 
billet.” 

Dr. ‘Theobald then led the way, his pro- 
fessional dignity so thoroughly intact that 


’ 
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I could not but smile as I followed his 
swinging coat-tails to the sick-room. I 
carried no smile across the threshold of a 
darkened chamber which reeked of drugs 
and twinkled with medicine bottles, and in 
the middle of which a gaunt figure lay abed 
in the half-light. 

“Take him to the window, take him to 
the window,” a thin voice snapped, “and 
let’s have a look at him. Open the blind 
a bit. Not as much as that, damn you, 
not as much as that !” 

The doctor took the oath as though it 
had been a fee. I no longer pitied him. 
It was now very clear to me that he had 
one patient who was a little practice in 
himself. I determined there and then that 
he should prove a little profession to me, 
if we could but keep him alive between 
us. Mr. Maturin, however, had the 
whitest face that I have ever seen, and 
his teeth gleamed out through the dusk 
as though the withered lips no longer 
met about them; nor did they except in 
speech ; and anything ghastlier than the 
perpetual grin of his repose I have never 
seen. It was with this grin that he lay 
regarding me while the doctor held the 
blind. 

“So you think you could look after me, 
do you?” 

“ I’m certain I could, sir.’ 

‘“‘Single-handed, mind! I don’t keep 
another soul. You would have to cook 
your own grub and my slops. Do you 
think you could do all that ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, I think so.” 

“Why do you? Have you any ex- 
perience of the kind ?” 

‘“‘No, sir; none.”’ 

“Then why do you pretend you 
have?” 

“T only meant that I would do my 
best.” 

“Only meant, only meant! Have you 
done your best at everything else, then ?”’ 

I hung my head. This was a facer. 
And there was something in my invalid 
which thrust the unspoken lie down my 
throat. 

“No, sir; I have not,’ I told him 
plainly. 

“ He, he, he!”’ the old wretch tittered ; 
“and you do well to own it; you do 
well, sir, very well indeed. If you hadn’t 
owned up, out you would have gone, out 


’ 


neck-and-crop ! You've saved your 
bacon. You may do more. So you are 
a public-school boy, and a very good 
school yours is, but you weren’t at either 
university. Is that correct ?” 

* Absolutely.” 

“What did you do when you left 
school ? ” 

“ T came in for money.” 

« And then ?”’ 

“«] spent my money.” 

“ And since then ?” 

I stood like a mule. 

‘‘ And since then, I say !’ 

“A relative of mine will tell you if you 
ask him. He is an eminent man, and he 
has promised to speak for me. I would 
rather say no more myself.” 

‘* But you shall, sir, but you shall! Do 
you suppose that I suppose a public-school 
boy would apply for a berth like this if 
something or other hadn’t happened ? 
What I want is a gentleman of sorts, and 
I don’t much care what sort ; but you’ve 
got to tell me what did happen, if you 
don’t tell everybody else. Dr. Theobald, 
sir, you can go to the devil if you won’t 
take ahint. This man may do or he may 
not. You have no more to say to it till I 
send him down to tell you one thing or the 
other. Clear out, sir, clear out ; and if 
you think you’ve anything to complain of, 
you stick it down in the bill !” 


’ 


In the mild excitement of our interview 
the thin voice had gathered strength, and 
the last shrill insult was screamed after the 
devoted medico, as he retired in such or- 
der that I felt certain he was going to take 
this trying patient at his word. The bed- 
room door closed, then the outer one, and 
the doctor’s heels went drumming down 
the common stair. I was alone in the flat 
with this highly singular and rather terrible 
old man. 

“And a damned good riddance!” 
croaked the invalid, raising himself on one 
elbow without delay. ‘I may not have 
much body left to boast about, but at least 
I’ve got a lost old soul to call my own. 
That’s why I want a gentleman of sorts 
about me. I’ve been too dependent on 
that chap. He won’t even let me smoke, 
and he’s been in the flat all day to see I 
didn’t. You'll find the cigarettes behind 
the Madonna of the Chair.” 

It was a steel engraving of the great 
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Raffaelle, and the frame was tilted from 
the wall ; at a toucha packet of cigarettes 
tumbled down from behind. 

“ Thanks ; and now a light.” 

I struck the match and held it, while 


der water at all, but went all I knew for 
the sun itself; when it set I must have 
been a mile away ; until it did I was the 
invisible man. | figured on that, and only 
hope it wasn’t set down as a case of sui- 





“ 


the invalid inhaled with normal lips ; and 
suddenly I sighed. I was irresistibly re- 
minded of my poor dear old Raffles. A 
smoke-ring worthy of the great A. J. was 
floating upward from the sick man’s lips. 

** And now take one yourself. I have 
smoked more poisonous cigarettes. But 
even these are not Sullivans !”’ 

I cannot repeat what I said. I have 
no idea what I did. 1 only know—I only 
knew—that it was A. J. Raffles in the 
flesh ! 


LY 


“ Yrs, Bunny, it was the very devil of 

a swim; but I defy you to sink in the 

Mediterranean. That sunset saved me. 

The sea was on fire. 1 hardly swam un- 
VoL. XXIX.—3 


I have persuaded my patient to 


see you.”” he whispered.—Page 31. 


cide. I shall get outed quite soon enough, 
Bunny, but I’d rather be dropped by the 
hangman than throw my own wicket 
away.” 

‘Oh, my dear old chap, to think of hav- 
ing you by the hand again! I feel as 
though we were both aboard that German 
liner, and all that’s happened since a night- 
mare. I thought that time was the last!” 

“ It looked rather like it, Bunny. It was 
taking all the risks, and hitting at every- 
thing. But the game came off, and some 
day I'll tell you how.” 

‘Oh, I’m in no hurry to hear. It’s 
quite enough for me to see you lying there. 
I don’t want to know how you came there, 
or why, though I’m afraid you must be 
pretty bad. I must have a good look at 
you before I let you speak another word !” 








‘Clear out, sir, 


I raised one of the blinds, I sat upon the 
bed, and I had that look. It left me all 
unable to conjecture his true state of health, 
but quite certain in my own mind that my 
dear Raffles was not and never would be 
the man that he had been. He had aged 
twenty years ; he looked fifty at the very 
least. His hair was white ; there was no 
trick about that ; and his face was another 
white. The lines about the corners of the 
eyes and mouth were both many and deep. 
On the other hand, the eyes themselves 
were alight and alert as ever; keen and 
gray and gleaming, like finely tempered 
steel. Even the mouth, with a cigarette 
to close it, was the mouth of Raffles and 
no other : strong and unscrupulous as the 
man himself. It was only the physical 
strength which appeared to have depart- 
ed; but that was quite enough to make 
my heart bleed for the dear rascal who 
had cost me every tie I valued but the tie 
between us two. 

‘Think I look much older ?”’ he asked 
at length. 

«A bit,” I admitted. 
your hair.”’ 

“ Whereby hangs a tale, for when we’ve 
talked ourselves out—though I have of- 
ten thought that it was that long swim 
that started it. Still, the Island of Elba is 
a rummy show, I can assure you. And 
Naples is a rummier.” 


‘“« But it is chiefly 
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‘You went there after all ?” 

‘Rather! It’s the European paradise 
for such as our noble selves. But there’s 
no place that’s a patch on little London 
as a non-conductor of heat ; it never gets 
too hot for a fellow here ; or if it does it’s 
his own fault. It’s the kind of wicket you 
don’t get out on, unless you get yourself 
out. So here I am again, and have been 
for the last six weeks. And I mean to 
have another knock.” 

“ But surely, old fellow, you’re not aw- 
fully fit, are you ?”’ 

“Fit? My dear Bunny, I’m dead— 
I’m at the bottom of the sea—and den’t 
you forget it for a minute.” 

“ But are you all right, or are you 
not?” 

“ No, I’m half-poisoned by Theobald’s 
prescriptions and putrid cigarettes, and as 
weak as a rat from lying in bed.” 

‘“Then why on earth lie in bed, Raf- 
esi? °’ 

‘ Because it’s better than lying in gaol, 
as I am afraid yew know, my poor dear 
fellow. I tell you I am dead; and my 
one terror is of coming to life again by 
accident. Can’t you see ? I simply dare 
not show my nose out of doors—by day. 
You have no idea of the number of per- 
fectly innocent things a dead man daren’t 
do. I can’t even smoke Sullivans, because 
no one man was ever so partial to them 
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as I was in my lifetime, and you never 
know when you may start a clew.” 

“What brought you to these man- 
sions ?’ 

“T fancied a flat, and a man recom- 
mended these on the boat ; such a good 
chap, Bunny ; he was my reference when 
it came to signing the lease. You see | 
landed ona stretcher—most pathetic case 

old Australian without a friend in old 
country—ordered Engadine as last chance 
—no go—not an earthly—sentimental 
wish to die in London—that’s the history 
of Mr. Maturin. If it doesn’t hit you hard, 
Bunny, you're the first. But it hit friend 
Theobald hardest of all. I’m an income 
to him. I believe he’s going to marry on 
meé.”’ 

“Does he guess there’s 
wrong?” 

* Knows, bless you! But he doesn’t 


nothing 


know I know he knows, and there isn’t a 
disease in the dictionary that he hasn’t 
treated me for since he’s had me in hand. 
To do him justice, I believe he thinks me 
a hypochondriac of the first water; but 
that young man will go far if he keeps on 
the wicket. He has spent half his nights 
up here, at guineas apiece.” 

‘«* Guineas must be plentiful, old chap ! 

“They have been, Bunny. I can’t say 
more. But I don’t see why they shouldn’t 
be again.” 

I was not going to inquire where the 
guineas came from. Asif I cared! But 
I did ask old Raffles how in the world he 
had got upon my tracks; and thereby 
drew the sort of smile with which old gen- 
tlemen rub their hands, and old ladies nod 
their noses. Raffles merely produced a 
perfect oval of blue smoke before replying. 

“IT was waiting for you to ask that, 


” 





“*Now follow me, and look out!’’—Page 39. 
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**Good-evening, gentlemen,’’ said he, at home 


tans a0 
Bunny ; it’s a long time since I did any- 
thing upon which I plume myself more. 
Of course, in the first place, I spotted you 
at once by these prison articles ; they were 
not signed, but the fist was the fist of my 
sitting rabbit !”’ 

“ But who gave you my address ?” 

‘*T wheedled it out of your excellent 
editor ; called on him at dead of night, 
when | occasionally go afield like other 
ghosts, and wept it out of him in five min- 
utes. I was your only relative ; your name 
was not your own name ; if he insisted | 
would give him mine. He didn’t insist, 
Bunny, and I danced down his stairs with 
your address in my pocket.” 

‘‘ Last night ?”’ 

‘“ No, last week.” 

‘And so the advertisement was yours, 
as well as the telegram !” 
I had, of course, forgotten both in the 





and smiling 


high excitement of the hour, or | 
should scarcely have announced 
my belated discovery with such an 


t air. As it was I made Raffles look 

at me as I had known him look 

} before, and the droop of his eyelids 
‘ began to sting. 


‘* Why all this subtlety ?”’ I pet- 
ulantly exclaimed. ‘ Why couldn’t 
you come straight away to me in a 
cabin’ 

He did not inform me that I was 
hopeless as ever. He did not ad- 
dress me as his good rabbit. He 
was silent for a time, and then spoke 
in a tone which made me ashamed 
of mine. 

‘* You see, there are two or three 
of me now, Bunny: one’s at the 
bottom of the Mediterranean, and 
one’s an old Australian desirous of 
dying in the old country, but in no 
immediate danger of dying any- 
where. ‘The old Australian doesn’t 
know a soul in town ; he’s got to 
be consistent, or he’s done. ‘This 
sitter Theobald is his only friend, 
and has seen rather too much of 
him ; ordinary dust won’t do for 
his eyes. e? To pick 
you out of a crowd, that was the 
game ; to let old ‘Theobald help to 
pick you, better still! To start with, 
he was dead against my having any- 
body at all ; wanted me all to him- 
self, naturally ; but anything rather than kill 
the goose! Soheisto havea fiver a week 
while he keeps me alive, and he’s going 
to be married next month. ‘That’s a pity 
in some ways, but a good thing in others ; 
he will want more money than he foresees, 
and he may always be of use to us at a 
pinch. Meanwhile he out of my 
hand.” 

I complimented Raffles on the mere 
composition of his telegram, with half the 
characteristics of my distinguished kins- 
man squeezed into a dozen odd words ; 
and let him know how the old ruffian had 
really treated me. Raffles was not sur- 
prised ; we had dined together at my rel- 
ative’s in the old days, and filed for refer- 
ence a professional valuation of his house- 
hold gods. I now learnt that the telegram 
had been posted, with the hour marked 
for its despatch, at the pillar nearest Vere 
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Street, on the night before the advertisement 
was due to appear in the Dai/y Mai/. ‘This 
also had been carefully prearranged ; and 
Raffles’s only fear had been lest it might 
be held over despite his explicit instruc- 
tions, and so drive me to the doctor for an 
explanation of his telegram. — But the ad- 
verse chances had been weeded out and 
weeded out to the irreducible minimum of 
risk. 

His greatest risk, according to Raffles, 
lay nearest home : bedridden invalid that 
he was supposed to be, his nightly terror was 
of running into Theobald’s arms in the 


immediate neighborhood of the flat. But 
Raffles had characteristic methods of mini- 
mizing even that danger, of which some- 
thing anon ; meanwhile, he recounted more 
than one of his nocturnal adventures, all, 
however, of a singularly innocent type; 
and one thing I noticed while he talked. 
His room was the first as you entered the 
flat. The long inner wall divided the room 
not merely from the passage but from the 
outer landing as well. ‘Thus every step 
upon the bare stone stairs could be heard 
by Raffles where he lay ; and he would 
never speak while one was ascending, until 
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-lord! 
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da 


d we not choose ?—Page 41 
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it had passed his door. ‘The afternoon 
brought more than one applicant for the 
post which it was my duty to tell them that 
I had already obtained. Between three 
and four, however, Raffles, suddenly look- 
ing at his watch, packed me off in a hurry 
to the other end of London for my things. 

“I’m afraid you must be famishing, 

Sunny. It’s a fact that I eat very little, and 
that at odd hours, but I ought not to have 
forgotten you. Get yourself a snack out- 
side, but not a square meal, if you can re- 
sist one. We've got to celebrate this day 
this night !” 

“To-night ?” I cried. 

“ To-night at eleven, and Kellner’s the 
place. You may well open your eyes, but 
we didn’t go there much, if you remem- 
ber, and the staff seems changed. Any- 
way we'll risk it for once. I was in last 
night, talking like a stage American, and 
supper’s ordered for eleven sharp.” 

“You made as sure of me as all that 

“There was no harm in ordering supper. 
We shall have it in a private room, but you 
may as well dress if you’ve got the duds.” 

“ They’re at my only forgiving rela- 
tive’s.”’ 

“ How much will get them out, and 
square you up, and bring you back bag 
and baggage in good time ?” 

I had to calculate. 

“A tenner, easily.”’ 

‘“‘T had one ready for you. Here it is, 
and I wouldn’t lose any time if I were you. 
On the way you might look up Theobald, 
tell him you’ve got it and how long you'll 
be gone, and that I can’t be left alone all 
thetime. And, by Jove, yes! You get mea 
stall for the Lyceum at the nearest agent’s ; 
there are two or three in High Street ; and 
say it was given you when you come in. 
That young man shall be out of the way 
to-night.” 

I found our doctor in a minute consult- 
ing-room and his shirt-sleeves, a tall tum- 
bler at his elbow ; at least I caught sight 
of the tumbler on entering; thereafter he 
stood in front of it, with a futility which 
had my sympathy. 

“So you've got the billet,” said Dr. 
Theobald. ‘“ Well, as I told you before, 
and as you have since probably discovered 
for yourself, you won’t find it exactly a 
sinecure. My own part of the business is 
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who would throw up the case, after the 
kind of treatment that you have seen for 
yourself. But professional considerations 
are not the only ones, and one cannot 
make too many allowances in such a 
case;'” 

‘ But what is the case ?” I asked him. 
“You said you would tell me if I was 
successful.”’ 

Dr. Theobald’s shrug was worthy of the 
profession he seemed destined to adorn ; 
it was not incompatible with any con- 
struction which one chose to put upon it. 
Next moment he had stiffened. I suppose 
I still spoke more or less like a gentleman. 
Yet, after all, 1 was only the male nurse. 
He seemed to remember this suddenly, 
and he took occasion to remind me of the 
fact. 

“Ah,” said he, “that was before | 
knew you were altogether without expe- 
rience ; and I must say that I was sur- 
prised even at Mr. Maturin’s engaging 
you after that; but it will depend upon 
yourself how long I allow him to persist 
in so Curious an experiment. As for what 
is the matter with him, my good fellow, it 
is no use my giving you an answer which 
would be double Dutch to you; more- 
over, I have still to test your discretion- 
ary powers. I may say, however, that that 
poor gentleman presents at once the most 
complex and most troublesome case, which 
is responsibility enough without certain 
features which make it all but insupport- 
able. Beyond this I must refuse to dis- 
cuss my patient for the present; but I 
shall certainly go up if I can find time.”’ 

He went up within five minutes. I 
found him there on my return at dusk. 
But he did not refuse my stall for the 
Lyceum, which Raffles would not allow 
me to use myself, and presented to him 
off-hand without my leave. 

* And don’t you bother any more about 
me till to-morrow,”’ snapped the high thin 
‘I can send for you 
now when I want you, and I’m hoping to 
have a decent night for once.” 


voice as he was off. 
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Ir was half-past ten when we left the 
flat, in an interval of silence on the noisy 
stairs. The silence was unbroken by our 
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wary feet. Yet for me a surprise was in 
store upon the very landing. Instead of 
going down-stairs, Raffles led me up two 
flights, and so out upon a perfectly flat 
roof. 

“There are two entrances to 
mansions,’ he explained between stars 
and chimney-stacks: ‘‘one to our stair- 
and another round the corner. 


these 


case, 
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But there’s only one porter, and he lives 
on the basement underneath us, and af- 
fects the door nearest home. We miss 
him by using the wrong stairs, and we run 
less risk of old Theobald. I got the tip 
from the postmen, who come up one way 
and down the other. Now follow me, 
and look out !” 

There was, indeed, some necessity for 
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caution, for each half of the building had 
its L-shaped well dropping sheer to the 
base, the parapets so low that one might 
easily have tripped over them into eternity. 
However, we were soon upon the second 
staircase, which opened on the roof like 
the first. And twenty minutes of the next 
twenty-five we spentin an admirable han- 
som, skimming east. 

‘Not much change in the old 
Bunny. More of these magic-lantern ad- 
vertisements and absolutely the 
worst bit of taste in town, though it’s say- 
ing something, in that equestrian statue 
with the gilt stirrups and fixings; why 
don’t they black the buffer’s boots and 
his horse’s hoofs while they are about 
it ? More bicyclists, of caurse. 
That was just beginning, if you remember. 
It might have been useful to us. ; 
And there’s the old club, getting put into 
a crate for the Jubilee ; by Jove, Bunny, 
we ought to be there. I wouldn’t lean 
forward in Piccadilly, old chap. If you're 
seen I’m thought of, and we shall have to 
be jolly careful at Kellner’s. . . . Ah, 
there itis! Did I tell you I was a low- 
down stage Yankee at Kellner’s ? You’d 
better be another, while the waiter’s in 
the room.”’ 

We had the little room upstairs ; and 
on the very threshold, even I, who knew 
my Raffles of old, was taken horribly 
aback. ‘The table was laid for three. I 
called his attention to it in a whisper. 

‘Why, vep !’”’ came through his nose. 
“Say, boy, the lady, she’s not comin’, but 
you leave that tackle where it is. If I’m 
liable to pay, I guess I'll have all there is 
to it.” 

I have never been in America, and the 
American public is the last on earth that 
I desire to insult ; but idiom and _ into- 
nation alike would have imposed upon my 
inexperience. I had to look at Raffles to 
make sure that it was he who spoke, and 
I had my own reasons for looking hard. 

‘Who on earth was the lady ?” I in- 
quired aghast at the first opportunity. 

‘She isn’t on earth. They don’t like 
wasung this room on two, that’s all. 
Bunny—my Bunny—here’s to us both!”’ 

And we clinked glasses swimming with 
the liquid gold of Steinberg, 1868 ; but 
of the rare delights of that supper I can 
scarcely trust myself to write. It was no 
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mere meal, it was no coarse orgy, but a 
little feast for the fastidious gods, not un- 
worthy of Lucullus at his worst. And I 
who had bolted my skilly at Wormwood 
Scrubs, and tightened my belt in a Hol- 
loway attic, it was I who sat down to this 
ineffable repast ! Where the courses were 
few, but each a triumph of its kind, it 
would be invidious to single out any one 
particular dish; but the Jambon de West- 
phalie au Champagne tempts me sorely. 
And then the champagne that we drank, 
not the quantity but the quality! It was 
neither Pommery nor Heidsieck, but Au- 
giers Freres! And even so it not 
more dry, nor did it sparkle more, than 
the merry rascal who had dragged me 
this far to the devil, but should lead me 
dancing the rest of the way. 1 was be- 
ginning to tell him so. I had done my 
honest best since my reappearance in the 
world ; but the world had done its worst 
by me. A further antithesis and my final 
intention were both upon my tongue when 
the waiter with the Chateau Margaux cut 
me short ; for he was the bearer of more 
than that great wine; bringing also a card 
upon a silver tray. 

‘Show him up,” said Raffles, laconically. 

“ And who ts this?” I cried when the 
man was gone. Raffles reached across the 
table and gripped my arm in his vice. 
His eyes were steel points fixed on mine. 

“ Bunny, stand by me,” said he in the 
old irresistible voice, a voice both stern 
and winning. ‘Stand by me, Bunny— 
if there’s a row !”’ 

And there was time for nothing more, 
the door flying open, and a dapper person 
entering with a bow; a frock-coat on his 
back, gold pince-nez on his nose; a shiny 
hat in one hand, and a black bag in the 
other. 

* Good-evening, gentlemen,” 
at home and smiling. 

“ Sit down,” drawled Raffles in casual 
“Say, let me introduce you to 
Mr. Ezra B. Martin, of Shicawgo. Mr. 
Martin is my future brother-in-law. This 
is Mr. Robinson, Ezra, manager to Sparks 
& Company, the cellerbrated joolers on 
Regent Street.” 

I pricked up my ears, but contented my- 
self with anod. I altogether distrusted my 
ability to live up to my new name and ad- 


dress. 


was 


said he, 


response. 
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“7 figured on Miss Martin bein’ right 
here, too,’’ continued Raffles, ‘‘ but I re- 
gret to say she’s not feelin’ so good. We 
light out for Parrus on the g A.M. train to- 
morrer mornin’, and she guessed she’d be 
too dead. Sorry to disappoint you, Mr. 
Robinson ; but you'll see I’m advertising 
your wares.” 

Raffles held his right hand under the 
electric light, and a diamond ring flashed 
upon his little finger. I could have sworn 
it was not there five minutes before. 

The tradesman had a disappointed face, 
but for a moment it brightened as he ex- 
patiated on the value of that ring and on 
the price his people had accepted for it. 
I was invited to guess the figure, but | 
shook a discreet head. I have seldom 
been more taciturn in my life. 

‘* Forty-five pounds,” cried the jeweller ; 

ind it would be cheap at fifty guineas.” 

“'That’s right,’’ assented Raffles. 
“'That’d be dead cheap, I allow. But 
then, my boy, you gotten ready cash, and 
don’t you forget it.” 

| do not dwell upon my own mysti- 
fication in all this. I merely pause to 


state that I was keenly enjoying that very- 


element. Nothing could have been more 
typical of Raffles and the past. It was 
only my own attitude that was changed. 
It appeared that the mythical lady, my 
sister, had just become engaged to Raffles, 
who seemed all anxiety to pin her down 
with gifts of price. I could not quite 
gather whose gift to whom was the dia- 
mond ring; but it had evidently been 
paid for; and I voyaged to the moon, 
wondering when and how. I was re- 
called to this planet by a deluge of gems 
from the jeweller’s bag. They lay alight 
in their cases like the electric lamps above. 
We all three put our heads together over 
them, myself without the slightest clew as 
to what was coming, but not unprepared 
for violent crime. One does not do eigh- 
teen months for nothing. 
“Right away,” Raffles was saying. 
“ We'll choose for her, and you'll change 
anything she don’t like. Is that the idea ?”’ 
* That was my suggestion, sir.” 
“Then come on, Ezra. I guess you 
know Sadie’s taste. You help me choose.”’ 
And we chose—lord ! What did we not 
choose ? There was her ring, a diamond 
half-hoop. It cost £95, and there was no 
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attempt to get it for £90. Then there was 
a diamond necklet—two hundred guineas 
—but pounds accepted. That was to be 
the gift of the bridegroom. ‘The wed- 
ding was evidently imminent. It behoved 
me to play a brotherly part. I therefore 
rose to the occasion; calculated she 
would like a diamond star (£116), but 
reckoned it was more than I could afford ; 
and sustained a vicious kick under the ta- 
ble for either verb. I was afraid to open 
my mouth on finally obtaining the star 
for the round hundred. And then the 
fat fell in the fire ; for pay we could not; 
though a remittance (said Raffles) “was 
overdo from Noo York.” 

“But I don’t know you, gentlemen,” 
the jeweller exclaimed. ‘1 haven’t even 
the name of your hotel!”’ 

“T told you we was stoppin’ with 
friends,” said Raffles, who was not angry, 
though thwarted and crushed. “ But that’s 
right, sir! Oh, that’s dead right, and I’m 
the last man to ask you to take Quixotic 
risks. I’m tryin’ to figurea way out. Yes, 
sir, that’s what I’m tryin’ to do.” 

‘I wish you could the jeweller 
said, with feeling. “It isn’t as if I hadn’t 
seen the color of your money. But cer- 
tain rules I am sworn to observe; it isn’t 
as if I was in business for myself ; and— 
you say you start for Paris in the morn- 
ing !’ 

“On the g A.M. train,” mused Raffles; 
“and I’ve heard no-end yarns about the 
joolers’ stores in Parrus. But that ain’t 
fair; don’t you take no notice o’ that. I’m 
tryin’ to figure a way out. Yes, szr’” 

He was smoking cigarettes out of a 
twenty-five box; the tradesman and I had 
cigars. Raffles sat frowning with a preg- 
nant eye, and it was only too clear to me 
that his plans had miscarried. I could 
not help thinking, however, that they de- 
served to do so, if he had counted upon 
buying credit for nearly £400 by a sin- 
gle payment of some ten per cent. That 
again seemed unworthy of Raffles, and I, 
for my part, still sat prepared to spring 
any moment at our visitor’s throat. 

‘We could mail you the money from 
Parrus,”’ drawled Raffles atlength. ‘But 
how should we know you’d hold up your 
end of the string, and mail us the same 
articles we’ve chosen to-night ?”’ 

The visitor stiffened in his chair. The 
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name of his firm should be sufficient guar- 
antee for that. 

“T guess I’m no better acquainted with 
their name than they are with mine,” re- 
marked Raffles, laughing. ‘See 
though! I got ascheme. 
in this !’ 

He turned the cigarettes out of the tin 
box, while the jeweller and I joined won- 
dering eyes. 

“ Pack ’em in this,” repeated Raffles, 
‘‘the three things we want, and never mind 
the boxes ; you can pack ’em in cotton- 
wool. ‘Then we'll ring for string and seal- 
ing wax, seal up the lot right here, and you 
can take ’em away in your grip. Within 
three days we’ll have our remittance, and 
mail you the money, and you'll mail us this 
darned box with my seal unbroken! It’s 
no use you lookin’ so sick, Mr. Jooler ; you 
won’t trust us any, and yet we’re going 
to trust you some. _ Ring the bell, Ezra, 
and we'll see if they’ve 
ing-wax and string.” 

They had; and the thing was done. 
The tradesman did not like it ; the pre- 
caution was absolutely unnecessary ; but 
as he was taking all his goods away with 
him, the sold with the unsold, his senti 
mental objections soon fell to the ground. 
He packed necklet, ring, and star, with his 
own hands, in cotton-wool ; and the cig- 
arette-box held them so easily that at the 
last moment, when the box was closed, 
and the string ready, Raffles very nearly 
added a diamond bee-broach at £51 10s. 
This temptation, however, he ultimately 
overcame, to the other’s chagrin. The 
cigarette-box was tied up, and the string 
sealed, oddly enough, with the diamond 
of the ring that had been bought and paid 
for. 

“ T’'ll chance you having another ring 
in the store the dead spit of mine,” 
laughed Raffles, as he relinquished the 
box, and it disappeared into the trades- 
"ie Meee And now, Mr. Robinson, 
I hope you'll appreciate my true hospi- 
tality in not offering you anything to drink 
while business was in progress. ‘That’s 
Chateau Margaux, sir, and I should judge 
it’s what you'd call an_ eighteen-carat 
article.” 

In the cab which we took to the vicin- 
ity of the flat, I was instantly snubbed for 
asking questions which the driver might 
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You pack ’em 


gotten any seal- 


man’s ba 
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easily overhear, and I took the repulse 
just a little to heart. I could make neither 
head nor tail of Raffles’s dealings with the 
man from Regent Street, and was natur- 
ally inquisitive as to the meaning of it all. 
But I held my tongue until we had re- 
gained the flat in the cautious manner of 
our exit, and even there until Raffles ral- 
lied me with a hand on either shoulder, 
and an old smile upon his face. 

*“ Yourabbit ! ” saidhe. ‘Why couldn’t 
you wait till we got home ?”’ 

‘Why couldn’t you tell me what you 
were going to do?” I retorted, as of old. 

‘Because your dear old phiz is still 
worth its weight in innocence, and be- 
cause you never could act for nuts! You 
looked as puzzled as the other poor devil ; 
but you wouldn’t if you’d known what my 
game really was.”’ 

“ And pray what was it ? 

“ That,” said Raffles, and he smacked 
the cigarette-box down upon the mantle- 
piece. It was not tied. It was not sealed. 
It flew open from the force of the impact. 
And the diamond ring that cost (95, the 
necklet for £200, and my flaming star at 
another £100, all three lay safe and snug 
in the jeweller’s own cotton-wool ! 

“ Duplicate boxes !”’ I cried. 

“ Duplicate boxes, my brainy Bunny. 
One was already packed, and weighted, 
and in my pocket. I don’t know whether 
you noticed me weighing the three things 
together in my hand? I know that 
neither of you saw me change the boxes, 
for I did it when I was nearest buying the 
bee-brooch at the end, and you were too 
puzzled, and the other Johnny too keen. 
It was the cheapest shot in the game ; 
the dear ones were sending old Theobald 
to Southampton on a fool’s errand yester- 
day afternoon, and showing one’s own 
nose down Regent Street in broad day- 
light while he was gone ; but some things 
are worth paying for, and certain risks 
one must always take. Nice boxes, aren’t 
they ? I only wished they contained a 
better cigarette ; but a notorious brand 
was essential; a box of Sullivans would 
have brought me to life to-morrow.” 

‘But they oughtn’t to open it to-mor- 
row.” 

‘“‘Nor will they, as a matter of fact. 
Meanwhile, Bunny, I may call upon you 
to dispose of the boodle.” 


” 
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“1’m on for any mortal thing !”’ 
My voice rang true, I swear, but it was 
the way of Raffles to take the evidence of 


as many senses as possible. I felt the 
cold steel of his eye through mine and 
through my brain. But what he saw 


seemed to satisfy him no less than what he 


heard, for his hand found my hand, and 
pressed it with a fervor foreign to the man. 
“T know you are, and I knew you 
would be. Only remember, Bunny, it’s 
my turn next to pay the shot!” 
You shall hear how he paid it when 
the time came. 


RESURGAM 


By Grace Ellery Channing 


Dim on the shores of Earth the Day 
Dips in its shining tide again, 

And if we go or if we stay 

What is it to the world of men? 
There creeps a tide whose wandering wave 
Ripples the grass above our grave, 
But if to-morrow’s wave or no 

We know not—if we stay or go. 
Which is that Spring whose rosy rise 
Lifts not the lids from my shut eyes? 
That Summer passionately fair 

Whose suns shall darken not my hair? 


When I, 


the nature-loving, gone 


Above me, shall her days flow on, 
And I have part or share in none ;— 
Which is that season of despair ? 


When Spring starts singing down the year 
Deep in the heart of Earth my heart 
With simultaneous pulse shall start ; 

Who listens close shall hear the sound— 
My beating heart there in the ground, 
Thrilled finely through the finer ear. 

And then will I arise and sing 

In every whisper of the Spring, 

Burn in each rose and fly on every wing. 
Bursting Earth’s bound-up breast of snow 
Down the resurgent months shall flow 
The fires with which my pent veins glow. 
In flushed dawns, rose-fulfilled and fair 

I shall laugh in the morning there, 

Or mute in starry silence rise 

Serene through skyey symphonies ; 

The sentient soul of light and air 


I shall arise 


let God know where! 


Earth measured o’er from sea to sea 
Affords not earth to bury me ; 
Dig the grave deep; roll up above 


Sierras ! 


yet the clod shall move ; 


Who lived and loved shall live and love! 
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By Henry James 
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ly where my story lies. The beauty is 
particularly the beauty of its being its au- 
thor’s—which is very much, with book 
after book, what we find ourselves coming 
to in general, I think, at fifty years. Our 
appreciation changes—how in the world, 
with experience always battering away, 
shouldn’t it >—but our feeling, more hap- 
pily, doesn’t. There ave books, of course, 
that criticism, when we are fit for it, only 
consecrates, and then, with association 
fiddling for the dance, we are in posses- 
sion of a literary pleasure that is the high- 
est of raptures. But in many a case we 
drag along a fond indifference, an element 
of condonation, which is by no means of 
necessity without its strain of esteem, but 
which, obviously, is not founded on one 
of our deeper satisfactions. Each can 
but speak, at all events, on such a matter, 
for himself. It is a matter also, doubtless, 
that belongs to the age of the loss—so far 
as they do go—of illusions at large. The 
reason for liking a particular book be- 
comes thus a better, or at least a more 
generous, one than the particular book 
seems in a position itself at last to supply. 
Woe to the mere official critic, the critic 
who has never felt the wav. You go on 
liking ‘The Antiquary” because it is 
Scott. You go on liking ‘“* David Copper- 
field ’’—I don’t say you go on reading it, 
which is a very different matter—because 
itis Dickens. So you go on liking “ Denis 
Duval” because it is Thackeray—which, 
in this last case, is the logic of the charm 
I alluded to. 

The recital here, as every one remem- 
bers, is autobiographic ; the old battered, 
but considerably enriched, world - worn, 
but finely sharpened Denis looks back 
upon a troubled life from the winter fire- 
side and places you, in his talkative and 
contagious way—he is a practised liter- 
ary artist—in possession of the st ry. We 
see him in a placid port after many voy- 
ages, and have that amount of evidence 

the most, after all, that the most artless 
reader needs—as to the * happy” side of 
the business. ‘The evidence indeed is, 
for curiosity, almost excessive, or at least 
premature ; as he again and again puts it 
before us that the companion of his later 
time, the admirable wife seated there be- 
side him, is nobody else at all, any hopes 
of a more tangled skein notwithstanding, 





than the object of his infant passion, the 
little French orphan, slightly younger than 
himself, who is brought so promptly on 
thescene. The way in which this affects 
us as undermining the “ love-interest ” 
bears remarkably on the specific question 
of the subject of the book as the author 
would have expressed this subject to his 
own mind. We get, to the moment the 
work drops, not a glimpse of his central 
idea ; nothing, if such had been his inten- 
tion, was in fact ever more triumphantly 
concealed. The darkness therefore is in- 
tensified by our seeming to gather that, 
like the love-interest, at all events, the 
‘“‘ female interest ” was not to have been 
largely invoked. ‘The narrator is in gen- 
eral, from the first, full of friendly hints, 
in Thackeray’s way, of what is to come ; 
but the chapters completed deal only with 
his childish years, his wondrous boy-life 
at Winchelsea and Rye, the public and 
private conditions of which—practically, 
in the last century, the same for the two 
places—form the background for this ex- 
position. ‘The southeastern counties, com- 
paratively at hand, were enriched at that 
period by a considerable French immigra- 
tion, the accession of Huguenot fugitives 
too firm in their faith to have bent their 
necks to the dire rigors with which the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes was fol- 
lowed up. ‘This corner of Sussex received 
—as it had received in previous centuries 

its forlorn contingent ; to the interesting 
origin of which many Sussex family-names 
—losing, as it were, their drawing but not 
their color—still sufficiently testify. Por- 
tions of the stranger race suffered, strug- 
gled, sank ; other portions resisted, took 
root and put forth branches, and Thack- 
eray, clearly, had found his rough material 
in some sketchy vision of one of these ob- 
scure cases of troubled adjustment, which 
must often have been, for difficulty and 
complexity, of the stuff of dramas. Such 
a case, for the informed fancy, might in- 
deed overflow with possibilities of char- 
acter, character reinforced, in especial, by 
the impression, gathered and matured on 
the spot, of the two small ghosts of the 
Cinque Ports family, the pair of blighted 
hill-towns that were once sea-towns and 
that now draw out their days in the dim 
after-sense of a mere indulged and en- 
couraged picturesqueness. ‘¢ Denis Du- 
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val” could only, it would seem, have been 
conceived as a “‘ picturesque ” affair ; but 
that may serve exactly as a reason for the 
attempt to refigure it. 

Little hilltop communities sensibly even 
yet, with the memory of their tight walls 
and stiff gates not wholly extinct, Rye and 
Winchelsea hold fast to the faint identity 
which remains their least fragile support, 
their estate as ‘‘ Antient Towns”’ involved 
(with the distincter Five and raising the 
number to seven), in that nominal, though 
still occasionally pompous, Wardenship 
the image—for our time—of the most 
famous assignment of which is preserved 
in Longfellow’s fine verses on the death 
of the Duke of Wellington. The sea, in 
previous times half friend, half foe, began 
long since to fight, in each character, shy 
of them, and now, in wrinkled wistfulness, 
they look across at the straight blue band, 
two miles or so away, that tells of the ser- 
vices they rendered, the illusions they 
cherished—illusions in the case of poor 
Winchelsea especially absurd—and_ the 
extreme inconvenience they repeatedly 
suffered. They were again and again 
harried and hacked by the French, and 
might have had, it would seem, small ap- 
petite for the company, however reduced 
and disarmed, of these immemorial neigh- 
bors. The retreating waters, however, 
had even two centuries ago already placed 
such dangers on a very different footing, 
and the recovery and evocation of some 
of the old processes of actual absorption 
may well have presented themselves to 
Thackeray as a problem of the sort that 
tempts the lover of human_ histories. 
Happy and enviable always the first trepi- 
dation of the artist who lights on a setting 
that “ meets’ his subject or on a subject 
that meets his setting. The editorial notes 
to “Denis Duval” yield unfortunately 
no indication of whether Winchelsea put 
into his head the idea of this study, or 
of whether he carried it about till he hap- 
pened judiciously to drop it there. Ap- 
pearances point, in truth, to a connection 
of the latter kind, for the fragment itself 
contains no positive evidence that ‘Thack- 
eray ever, with the mere eye of sense, be- 
held the place ; which is precisely one of 
the ambiguities that challenge the critic 
and an item in the unexpectedness that 
I spoke of at the beginning of these re- 


marks. What—in the light, at least, of 
later fashions—the place has to offer the 
actual observer is the effect of an object 
seen, a thing of aspect and suggestion, 
situation and color; but what had it to 
offer Thackeray—or the taste of forty 
years ago—that he so oddly forbore to 
give us a tangible clew to ? The impres- 
sion of to-day’s reader is that the chap- 
ters we possess might really have been 
written without the author’s having stood 
on the spot ; and that is just why they 
have, as I began by saying, so much less 
to contribute to our personal vision than 
this influence, for its part, has to suggest 
in respect to the book itself. 

Evidently, none the less, the setting, 
little as it has got itself ‘“ rendered,” did 
somehow come into the painter’s ken; we 
know this, moreover, independently, and 
we make out that he had his inner myste- 
ries and his reasons. The little house of 
Duval, faring forth from the stress of the 
Alsatian fatherland, seeks safety and finds 
business in the shrunken city, scarce at 
last more than a hamlet, of Edward the 
First’s defeated design, where, in three 
generations, well on into the century, it 
grinds and sleeps, smuggles and spends, 
according to the fashions of the place 
and time. ‘These communities appear to 
have had, in their long decline, little in- 
dustry but their clandestine traffic with 
other coasts, in the course of which they 
quite mastered the art of going, as we 
Say, ‘‘ one better ” than the officers of the 
revenue. It is to this hour a part of the 
small romance of Rye that you may 
fondly fancy such scant opulence as rears 
its head to have had its roots in the mal- 
practice of forefathers not too rude for 
much cunning—in nightly plots and 
snares and flurries, a hurrying, shuffling, 
hiding, that might at any time have puta 
noose about most necks. Some of those 
of the small gentry who were not smug- 
glers were recorded highwaymen, flour- 
ishing about in masks and with pistols ; 
and indeed in the general scene, as ren- 
dered by the supposed chronicler, these 
appear the principal features. The only 
others are those of his personal and _pri- 
vate situation, which in fact, however, 
strikes me as best expressed in the fact 
that the extremely talkative, discursive, 
ejaculatory, and moralizing Denis was 
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possessed in perfection of his master’s 
maturest style. He writes, almost to the 
life, the language of ‘The Roundabout 
Papers ;” so that if the third person had 
been exchanged, throughout, for his first, 
and his occasional present tense been su- 
perseded by the past, the rest of the text 
would have needed little rearrangement. 
This imperfect unity was more or less in- 
evitable—the difficulty of projecting your- 
self as somebody else is never so great as 
when you retain the form of being your- 
self ; but another of the many reflections 
suggested by reperusal is as to whether 
the speaker is not guilty of a slight abuse. 
Of course it may be said that what really 
has happened was that Thackeray had, 
on his side, anticipated his hero in the use 
of his hero’s natural idiom. It may thus 
have been not so much that Denis had 
come to write highly “evolved ’’ nine- 
teenth-century as that his creator had 
arrived, in the “ Roundabout Papers” 
and elsewhere, at writing excellent recon- 
structed eighteenth. It would not, how- 
ever, were the inquiry to be pushed, be 
only on the autobiographer’s personal 
and grammatical, but on his moral and 
sentimental accent, as it were, that criti- 
cism would probably most bear. His 
manner of thinking and feeling is quite as 
* Roundabout” as his manner of saving. 

A dozen wonderments rise here, and a 
dozen curiosities and speculations ; as to 
which, in truth, Iam painfully divided be- 
tween the attraction of such appeals and a 
certain other aspect of my subject to which 
I shall attempt presently to do justice. 
The superior stroke, I remind myself— 
possibly not in vain—would be to deal 
handsomely with both solicitations. The 
almost irresistible fascination, critically 
speaking, of the questions thus abruptly, 
after long years, thrust forth by the book, 
lies in their having reference to this very 
opposition of times and tastes. The thing 
is not forty years old, but it points al- 
ready—and that is, above all, the amuse- 
ment of it—to a general /vetic that, both 
on its positive and its negative sides, we 
have left well behind. Can the author 
perhaps have had in mind, misguidedly, 
some idea of what his public “ wanted” 
or didn’t want ? The public is really, to 
a straight vision, I think, not a capacity 
for wanting, at all, but only an unlimited 


capacity for faking—taking that (what- 
ever it is) which will, in effect, make it 
open its mouth. It goes to the expense 
of few preconceptions, and even on the 
question of opening its mouth has a con- 
sciousness limited to the suspicion that in 
a given case this orifice /as—or has not 
—gaped. We are therefore to imagine 
Thackeray as perfectly conscious that he 
himself, working by his own fine light, 
constituted the public he had most to 
reckon with. On the other hand his time, 
in its degree, had helped to shape him, 
and a part of the consequence of this 
shaping, apparently, was his extraordinary 
avoidance of picture. This is the mystery 
that drives us to the hypothesis of his 
having tried to pay, in some uncanny 
quarter, some deluded deference. Was he 
under the fear that, even as Ze could do 
it, ‘description’ would not, in the early 
sixties, be welcome ? It is impossible to 
stand to-day in the high, loose, sunny, 
haunted square of Winchelsea without 
wondering what he could have been 
thinking of. There are ladies in view 
with easels, sun-bonnets, and white um- 
brellas—often perceptibly, too, with noth- 
ing else that makes for successful repre- 
sentation; but I doubt if it were these 
apparitions that took the bloom from his 
vision, for they were much less frequent 
in those looser days, and moreover would 
have formed much more a reason for not 
touching the place at all than for taking 
it up indifferently. Of any impulse to 
make the reader see it with eyes his page, 
at all events, gives no sign. We must 
presently look at it for ourselves, even 
at the cost, or with the consequence, of 
a certain loyalresentment. For Winchel- 
sea is strange, individual, charming. 
What could he—yes—have been thinking 
of? Weare wound up for saying that he 
has given his subject away, until we sud- 
denly remember that, to this hour, we 
have never really made out what his sub- 
ject was to have been. 

Never was a secret more impenetrably 
kept. Read over the fragment itself— 
which reaches, after all, to some two hun- 
dred and fifty pages ; read over, at the 
end of the volume, the interesting editorial 
notes ; address yourself, above all, in the 
charming series of introductions lately pre- 
pared by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie for a 
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new and, so far as possible, biographical 
edition of her father’s works, to the remi- 
niscences briefly bearing on Denis, and 
you will remain in each case equally dis- 
tant froma clew. It isthe most puzzling 
thing in the world, but there zs no clew. 
There are indications, in respect to the 
book, from Thackeray’s hand, memo- 
randa on matters of detail, and there is in 
especial a highly curious letter to his pub- 
lisher; yet the clew that his own mind 
must have held never shows the tip of its 
tail. The letter to his publisher, in which, 
according to the editor of the fragment, 
he “ sketches his plot for the information 
of’ that gentleman, reads like a mystifi- 
cation by which the gentleman was to be 
temporarily kept quiet. With an air of tell- 
ing him a good deal, ‘Thackeray really tells 
him nothing—nothing, I mean, by which 
he himself would have been committed to 
(any more than deterred from) any idea 
kept up his sleeve. If he were holding this 
card back, to be played at his own time, 
he could not have proceeded in the least 
differently ; and one can construct to-day, 
with a free hand, one’s picture of his pri- 
vate amusement at the success of his diplo- 
macy. All the while, what was the card ? 
The production of a novel finds perhaps 
its nearest analogy in the ride across coun- 
try ; the competent novelist—that is, the 
novelist with the real seat-—presses his 
subject, in spite of hedges and ditches, as 
hard as the keen fox-hunter presses the 
game that has been started for his day 
with the hounds. ‘The fox is the novelist’s 
idea, and when he rides straight he rides, 
regardless of danger, in whatever direc- 
tion that animal takes. As we lay down 
‘Denis Duval,” however, we feel not only 
that we are off the but that we 
never really have been, with the author, on 
it. The fox has got quite away. For it 
carries us no farther, surely, to say—as 


scent, 


may possibly be objected—that the au- 
thor’s subject was to have been neither 
more nor less than the adventures of his 
hero ; inasmuch as, turn the thing as we 
will, these ‘‘ adventures” could at the best 
have constituted nothing more than its 
form, It isan affront to the memory of 
a great writer to pretend that they were to 
have been arbitrary and unselected, that 
there was nothing in his mind to deter- 
mine them. ‘The book was, obviously, to 
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have been, as boys say, “ about” them. 
But what were //ey to have been about ? 
Thackeray carried the mystery to his grave. 


I] 


Ir I spoke just now of Winchelsea as 
haunted, let this somewhat overworked 
word stand as an ineffectual tribute to 
the small, sad, civic history that the place 
appeals to us to reconstruct as we gaze 
vaguely about. I havea little ancient and 
most decorative map of Sussex—testifying 
remarkably to the changes of relation 
between sea and land in this corner of 
the coast—in which “Old Winchelsey 
Drowned ” figures as the melancholy in- 
dication of a small circular spot quite out 
at sea. Ifnew Winchelsea is old, the ear- 
lier town is to-day but the dim ghost of a 
tradition, with its very site—distant sev- 
eral miles from that of its successor—ren- 
dered uncertain by the endless mutation 
of the shore. After suffering, all through 
the thirteenth century, much stress of wind 
and weather, it was practically destroyed 
in 1287 by a great storm which cast up 
masses of beach, altered the course of a 
river and roughly handled the face of many 
things. The reconstruction of the town in 
another place was thereupon decreed by a 
great English king, and we need but a little 
fuller chronicle to help us to assist at one of 
those migrations of a whole city of which 
antiquity so often gives us the picture. 
The survivors of Winchelsea were colo- 
nized, and colonized in much state. The 
‘new’ community, whose life was also 
to be so brief, sits on the pleasant table of 
a great cliff-like hill which, in the days of 
the Plantagenets, was an admirable prom- 
ontory washed by the waves. The sea 
surrounded its base, came up past it to the 
east and north in a long inlet, and stretched 
away, across the level where the sheep now 
graze, to stout little neighboring Rye, 
perched—in doubtless not quite equal 
pride—on an eminence more humble, but 
which must have counted then even for 
more than to-day in the pretty figure 
made, as you stand off, by the small, 
compact, pyramidal port. ‘The “ Antient 
Towns” looked at each other then across 
the water, which made almost an island 
of the rock of huddled, church-crowned 
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Rye—which had too much to say to them 
alike, on evil days, at their best time, but 
which was too soon to begin to have too lit- 
tle. If the early Winchelsea was to suffer 
by “ drowning,” its successor was to bear 
the stroke of remaining high and dry. 
The haven on the hill-top—a bold and 
extraordinary conception—had hardly had 
time to get, as we should now say, “ start- 
ed,” before it began to see its days num- 
bered. The sea and the shore were nev- 
er at peace together, and it was, most re- 
markably, not the sea that got the best of 
it. Winchelsea had only time to dream a 
great dream—the dream of a scant pair 
of centuries—before its hopes were turned 
to bitterness and its boasts to lamentation. 
It had literally, during its short career, 
put in a claim to rivalship with the port 
of London. The irony of fate now sits 
in its empty lap ; but the port of Lon- 
don has never suggested even a frustrate 
“ Denis Duval.” 

While Winchelsea dreamed, at any rate, 
she worked, and the noble fragment of 
her great church, rising solid from the 
abortive symmetry of her great square, 
helps us to put our hand on her deep good 
faith. She built at least as she believed— 
she planned as she fondly imagined. The 
huge ivy-covered choir and transepts of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury—to whom the 
structure was addressed—represent to us a 
great intention. ‘They are not so mighty, 
but they are almost as brave, as the won- 
drous fragment of Beauvais. Walled and 
closed on their unfinished side, they form 
at present all the church, and, with its 
grand lines of arch and window, its beau- 
tiful Gothic tombs and general hugeness 
and height, the church—mercifully exempt 
as yet from restoration—is wonderful for 
the place. You may at this hour—if you 
are given to such emotions—feel a mild 
thrill, not be unaware even of the approach 
of tears, as you measure the scale on which 
the building had been planned and the 
ground that the nave and aisles would have 
covered. You murmur, in the summer 
twilight, a soft ‘‘ Bravo !”’ 

to the ears of heaven knows what poor 
nameless ghosts. The square—apparently 
one of many—was to have been worthy 
of New York or of Turin ; for the queer- 
est, quaintest, most touching thing of all is 
that the reinstated city was to have been 
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laid out on the most approved modern 
lines. Nothing is more interesting—to the 
mooning, sketching spectator—than this 
evidence that the great Edward had an- 
ticipated us all in the convenient chess- 
board pattern. It is true—attention has 
been called to the fact—that Pompeii 
had anticipated Azm , but I doubt if he 
knew much about Pompeii. His abstract 
avenues and cross-streets straggle away, 
through the summer twilight, into mere 
legend and mystery. In speaking awhile 
since of the gates of these shattered strong- 
holds as “ stiff,”’ I also spoke of their walls 
as “tight ;”’ but the scheme of Winchel- 
sea must have involved, after all, a cer- 
tain looseness of cincture. ‘The old vague 
girdle is lost to-day in the fields where the 
sheep browse and the parkish acres where 
the great trees cluster. The Sussex oak 
is mighty—it was of the Sussex oak that, 
in the old time, the king’s ships were built ; 
it was, in particular, to her command of 
this material that Rye owed the burden- 
some honor of supplying vessels, on con- 
stant call, to the royal navy. Strange is 
this record in Holloway’s History of that 
town and in presence of the small things 
of to-day ; so perpetual, under stress, ap- 
pears to have been the demand and so 
free the supply and the service. 

Rye continued indeed, under her old 
brown south cliff, to build big boats till 
this industry was smitten by the adoption 
of iron. That was the last stroke ; though 
even now you may see things as you 
stand on the edge of the cliff: best of all 
on the open, sunny terrace of a dear little 
old garden—a garden brown-walled, red- 
walled, rose-covered on its other sides, 
divided by the width of a quiet street of 
grass-grown cobbles from the house of its 
master, and possessed of a little old glass- 
fronted, panelled pavilion which I hold 
to be the special spot in the world where 
Thackeray might most fitly have figured 
out his story. There is not much room 
in the pavilion, but there is room for the 
hard-pressed table and the tilted chair— 
there is room for a novelist and his friends. 
The panels have a queer paint and a ven- 
erable slant ; the small chimney-place is 
at your back ; the south window is per- 
fect, the privacy bright and open. How 
can I tell what old—what young—visions 
of visions and memories of images come 
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back to me under the influence of this 
quaint receptacle, into which, by kind per- 
mission, I occasionally peep, and _ still 
more under the charm of the air and the 
view that, as I just said, you may enjoy, 
hand, from the small terrace ? 
How can I tell why I always keep remem- 
bering and losing there the particular pas- 
sages of some far-away foolish fiction, 
absorbed in extreme youth, which haunt 
me, yet escape me, like the echo of an old 
premonition ? I seem to myself to have 
lain on the grass somewhere, as a boy, 
poring over an English novel of the peri- 
od, presumably quite bad — for they were 
pretty bad then too—and losing myself 
in the idea of just such another scene as 
this. But even could I rediscover the 
novel I wouldn’t go back toit. It couldn’t 
have been so good as this; for this—all 
concrete and doomed and minimized as 
it is—is the real thing. ‘The other little 
gardens, other little odds and ends of 
crooked brown wall and supported terrace 
and glazed winter sun-trap, lean over the 
cliff that still, after centuries, keeps its 
rude drop ; they have beneath them the 
river, a tide that comes and goes, and the 
mile or more of grudging desert level, 
beyond it, which now throws the sea to 
the near horizon, where, on summer days, 
with a depth of blue and a scattered gleam 
of sails, it looks forgiving and resigned. 
The little old shipyards at the base of the 
rock are for the most part quite empty, 
with only vague piles of brown timber and 
the deposit of generations of chips; yeta 
fishing-boat or two are still on the stocks— 
an “output” of three or four a year !— 
and the ring of the hammer on the wood, 
a sound, in such places, rare to the con- 
temporary ear, comes up, through the 
sunny stillness, to your meditative perch. 

The tidal river, on the left, wanders 
away to Rye Harbor and its bar, where 
the black fishing-boats, half the time at 
lop-sided rest in the mud, make a cluster 
of slanting spears against the sky. When 
the river is full we are proud of its wide 
light and many curves ; when it is emp- 
ty we call it, for vague reasons, “ rather 
Dutch ;”’ and empty or full, we sketch it, 
in the fine weather, as hard as ever we 
can. When I say “we” I mean ¢hey do— 
it is to speak with hospitality. They 
mostly wear, as I have hinted, large sun- 
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bonnets, and they crouch on low camp- 
they put in, as they would say, 
a bit of white, in places often the least 
likely. Rye isin truth a rudimentary draw- 
ing-lesson, and you quite e:mbrace the 
question when you have fairly seized the 
formula. Nothing so “quaint”’ was everso 
easy—nothing so easy was ever so quaint. 
Much more to be loved than feared, 
she has not, alas, a scrap of “style,” and 
she may be effectively rendered without 
the obligation of subtlety. At favored 
seasons there appear within her precinct 
sundry slouch-hatted gentlemen who study 
her humble charms through a small tele- 
scope formed by their curved fingers and 
thumb, and who are not unliable to de- 
fine themselves as French artists leading a 
train of English and American lady-pupils. 
They distribute their disciples over the 
place, at selected points, where the mas- 
ter, going his round from hour to hour, 
reminds you of nothing so much as a busy 
chef with many saucepans on the stove 
and periodically lifting their covers for a 
sniff and a stir. ‘There are ancient door- 
steps that are fairly haunted, for their 
convenience of view, by the ‘“ class,” and 
where the fond proprietor, going and com- 
ing, has to pick his way among para- 
phernalia or to take flying leaps over 
genius and industry. If Winchelsea is, 
as I gather, less beset, it is simply that 
Winchelsea enjoys the immunity of her 
greater distinction. She is full of that and 
must be even more difficult than she at 
first appears. But I forsook her and her 
distinction, just now, and | must return to 
them ; though the right moment would 
quite have been as we stood, at Rye, on 
the terrace of the little old south-garden, 
to which she presents herself, beyond two 
or three miles of flat- Dutch-looking inter- 
val, from the extreme right, her few red 
roofs almost lost on her wooded hill and 
her general presence masking, for this 
view, the headland of Hastings, ten miles, 
by the coast, westward. 

It was about her spacious solitude that 
we had already begun to stroll ; for the 
purpose, however, mainly, of measuring 
the stretch, south and north, to the two 
more crumbled of her three old gates. 
They are very far gone, each but the ruin 
of a ruin ; but it is their actual countrified 
state that speaks of the circuit—one hun- 
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dred and fifty acres—they were supposed 
to defend. Under one of them you may 
pass, much round about, by high-seated vil- 
lages and in constant sight of the sea, tow- 
ard Hastings ; from the other, slightly the 
less dilapidated, you may gather, if much so 
minded, the suggestion of some illustration 
or tail-piece in a volume of Italian travel. 
The steep white road plunges crookedly 
down to where the poor arches that once 
were massive straddle across it, while a 
spreading chestnut, beside them, plays ex- 
actly the part desired—prepares you, that 
is, for the crack of the whip of the vetturino 
trudging up beside his travelling-carriage. 
With a bare-legged urchin and a browsing 
goat the whole thing would be there. But 
we turn, at that point, to mount again and 
cross the idle square and come back to the 
east gate, which is the aspect of Winchel- 
sea that presents itself most—and in fact 
quite admirably—as the front. Yet by 
what is it that, at the end of summer af- 
ternoons, my sense of an obliterated his- 
tory isfed ? There is little but the church 
really to testify, for the extraordinary 
groined vaults and crypts that are part of 
the actual pride of the place—treasure- 
houses of old merchants, foundations of 
upper solidities that now are dust—count 
for nothing, naturally, in the immediate 
effect. The early houses passed away 
long ago, and the present ones speak, in 
broken accents and scant and shabby signs, 
but of the last hundred, the last couple of 
hundred, years. Everything that ever 
happened is gone, and, for that matter, 
nothing very eminent, only a dim medi- 
ocrity of life, ever did happen. Rye has 
Fletcher the dramatist, the Fletcher of 
Beaumont, whom it brought to birth ; but 
Winchelsea has only the last preachment, 
under a tree still shown, of John Wesley. 
The third Edward and the Black Prince, 
in 1350, overcame the Spaniards in a stout 
sea-fight within sight of the walls ; but I 
am bound to confess that I do not at all 
focus that performance, am unable, in the 
changed conditions, to “ place ” anything 
so pompous. In the same way I fail to 
‘ visualize,’’ thank goodness, either of the 
several French inroads that left their mark 
of massacreand ruin. What I do see, on 
the other hand, very comfortably, is the 
little undistinguished picture of a nearer 
antiquity, the antiquity for a glimpse of 


which I reopened “ Denis Duval.” Where, 
please, was the barber’s shop of the family 
of that hero, and where the apartments, 
where the preferred resorts, the particular 
scenes of occupation and diversion, of the 
dark Chevalier de la Motte? Where did 
this subtle son of another civilization, with 
whom Madame de Saverne had eloped 
from France, ev plein ancien régime, with- 
out the occurrence between them of the 
least impropriety, spend his time for so long 
a period ; where had he his little habits and 
his numerous indispensable conveniences ? 
What was the general geography, to ex- 
press it synthetically, of the state of life of 
the orphaned Clarisse, quartered with a 
family of which one of the sons, furiously 
desirous of the girl, was, at his lost mo- 
ments, a highwayman stopping coaches in 
the dead of night ? Over nothing in the 
whole fragment does such vagueness hoy- 
er as over the domestic situation, in her 
tender years, of the future Madame Denis. 
Yet these are just the things I should have 
liked to know—the things, above all, I 
should have liked most to tell. Intoa 
vision of ¢iem, at least, we can work our- 
selves ; it is exactly the sort of vision into 
which Rye and Winchelsea, and all the 
land about, full of lurking hints and modest 
memories, most throws us back. I should, 
in truth, have liked to lock up our novel- 
ist in our little pavilion of inspiration, the 
gazeebo at Rye, not letting him out till he 
should quite have satisfied us. 

Close beside the east gate, so close that 
one of its battered towers leans heavily on 
the little garden, is a wonderfully perched 
cottage, of which the mistress is a very 
celebrated lady who resorts to the place in 
the intervals of an exacting profession— 
the scene of her renown, I may go so far 
as to mention, is the theatre—for refresh- 
ment and rest. The small grounds of this 
refuge, supported by the old town-wall 
and the steep plunge of the great hill, 
have a rare position and view. ‘The nar- 
row garden stretches away in the manner 
of a terrace to which the top of the wall 
forms a low parapet; and here it is that, 
when the summer days are long, the sweet 
old soul of all the land seems most to hang 
in the air. It is almost a question indeed 
whether this fine Winchelsea front, all 
silver-gray and ivy-green, is not even 
better when making a picture itself from 








below than when giving you one, with 
much immensity, from its brow. This 
picture is always your great effect, artful- 
ly prepared by an absence of prediction, 
when you take a friend over from Rye ; 
and it would appear quite to settle the 
small discussion—that may be said to 
come up among us so often—of which is 
the happier abode. The great thing is 
that if you live at Rye you have Winchel- 
sea to show ; whereas if you live at Win- 
chelsea you have nothing but Rye. This 
latter privilege I should be sorry to cry 
down; but nothing can alter the fact that, 
to begin with, the pedestal of Winchelsea 
has twice the height, by a rough measure, 
of that ofits neighbor ; and we all know 
the value of an inch at the end of a nose. 
Almost directly under the Winchelsea hill, 
crossing the little bridge of the Brede, you 
pass beyond a screen of trees and take in, 
at the top of the ascent, the two round 
towers and arch, ivied and mutilated, but 
still erect, of the old main gate. The 
road either way is long and abrupt, so that 
people kind to their beasts alight at the 
foot, and cyclists careful of their necks 
alight at the head. ‘The brooding spec- 
tator, moreover, who forms a class by 
himself, pauses, infallibly, as he goes, to 
admire the way the great trees cluster and 
compose on the high slope, always strik- 
ing for him, as day gathers in and the 
whole thing melts together, a classic, aca- 
demic note, the note of Turner and 
Claude. From the garden of the dis- 
tinguished cottage, at any rate, it is a 
large, melancholy view—a view that an 
occasional perverse person whom it fails 
to touch finds easy, I admit, to speak of 
as dreary ; so that those who love it and 
are well advised will ever, at the outset, 
carry the war into the enemy’s country by 
announcing it, with glee, as sad. Just 
this it must be that nourishes the sense of 
obliterated history as to which I a mo- 
ment ago wondered. ‘The air is like that 
of a room through which something has 
been carried that you are aware of with- 
out having seen it. There is a vast deal 
of level in the prospect, but, though much 
depends on the day and still more on the 
hour, it is, at the worst, all too delicate to 
be ugly. The best hour is that at which 


the compact little pyramid of Rye, crowned 
with its big but stunted church and quite 
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covered by the westering sun, gives out 
the full measure of its old browns that 
turn to red and its old reds that turn to 
purple. These tones of evening are now 
pretty much all that Rye has left to give, 
but there are truly, sometimes, condi- 
tions of atmosphere in which I have seen 
the effect as fantastic. I sigh when I 
think, however, what it might have been 
if, perfectly placed as it is, the church 
tower-—which in its more perverse moods 
only resembles a big central button or 
knob on a pin-cushion—had had the grace 
of a few more feet of stature. But that 
way depression lies, and the humiliation 
of those moments at which the brooding 
spectator says to himself that both tower 
and hill wou/d? have been higher if the 
place had only been French or Italian. 
Its whole pleasant little pathos, in point of 
fact, is just that it is homely English. And 
even with this, after all, the imagination 
can play. The wide, ambiguous flat that 
stretches eastward from Winchelsea hill, 
and on the monotone of whose bosom, 
seen at sunset from a friendly eminence 
that stands nearer, Rye takes the form of 
a huge floating boat, its water-line sharp 
and its bulk defined from stem to stern— 
this dim expanse is the great Romney 
Marsh, no longer a marsh to-day, only, at 
the end of long years, drained and ordered, 
a wide pastoral of grazing, with “new” 
Romney town, a Port no more—not the 
least of the shrunken Five—mellowed to 
mere russet at the far end, and other ob- 
scure charms, revealed best to the slow 
cyclist, scattered over its breast : little old 
“bits’’ that are not to be described, but 
are known, with a small thrill, whenseen ; 
little lonely farms, red and gray; little 
mouse-colored churches ; little villages 
that seem made only for long shadows 
and summer afternoons. Brookland, Old 
Romney, Ivychurch, Dymchurch, Lydd— 
they have positively the prettiest names. 
But the point to be made is that, compar- 
ing small things with great—which may 
always be done when the small things are 
amiable —if Rye and its rock and its 
church are a miniature Mont-Saint- Michel, 
so, when the summer deepens, the shadows 
fall, and the mounted shepherds and their 
dogs pass before you in the grassy desert, 
you find in the mild English “marsh” a 
recall of the Roman Campagna. 
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THE CAUCASUS 


ROM the Oxus to the Arctic Circle, 
and from Kars to Kamchatka, the 
Tsar rules many strange peoples and 

countries, but the Caucasus Is strangest of 
all. Indeed, anyone who averred that the 
Caucasus is the most interesting land of 
the world would be able to back his opin- 
ion with good reasons. ‘The range is a 
wall across the narrow isthmus which joins 
Europe and Asia, and the Gorge of Da- 
riel is the door in this wall through which 
have come almost all the migrating peo- 
ples between East and West since men 
began to move at all. From many of 
these migrations stragglers remained, some 
in one valley, some in another, and their 
new homes lent themselves so well to de- 
fence against all after-comers that the 
original settlers were able to increase 
and multiply and keep their race intact. 
Hence the Caucasus contains to-day the 
direct and not greatly changed descend- 


ants of peoples otherwise lost in the mists 
of remote antiquity. It is,in the words of 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield, the first explorer 
and climber of the mountains, ‘an eth- 
nological museum where the invaders of 
Europe, as they travelled westward to be 
manufactured into nations, left behind 
samples of themselves in their raw con- 
dition.”” The Germans, destroyers of sa- 
cred and profane legend, do not accept 
this theory, and Professor Virchow de- 
clares that it is disproved by the fact 
that the Caucasus could not have been a 
highway when the ice-fields came down 
lower than they do now, and that the lan- 
guages of the Caucasus are not related to 
languages elsewhere, as would have been 
the case if the speakers of them were rem- 
nants of greater nations that had passed 
on. But the theory of human samples 1s 
so attractive, and the races of the Cau- 
casus are so original and peculiar, that for 
my part I share on this occasion the 
willingness of the American humorist to 
“know some things that are not so.” At 
least the sceptical Germans may leave us 
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the classic belief that Kasbek was the 
scene of the martyrdom of Prometheus, 
and the Christian legend that Abraham’s 
tent and Christ’s cradle are still to be 
found hidden on its slopes. ‘The Caucasus, 
in fact, was destined by nature to be the 
home of myth, for in ancient times it was 
the barrier beyond which no man could 
go, and therefore the gate of the land 
which man populated with the offspring 
of his dreams—the land “of Gog and 
Magog, of gold-guarding Griffins, one- 
eyed Arimaspians, and Amazons—of all 
the fabulous creatures which pass slowly 
out of the atlases of the learned into the 
picture-books of the nursery.” 

History is so romantic, however, in the 
Caucasus, that myth can be dispensed 
with. It tells us how Alexander the Great 
conquered Georgia ; how the legions of 
Pompey, and, long afterward, those of 
Justinian, fought at the mouth of the Da- 
riel Pass, but that neither soldier nor mer- 
chant ever passed up from the south, while 
the Scythian barbarians to the north were 
equally unable to push their way down. 
The history of the people who held the 
Pass begins in the third century B.c., with 


King Pharnavaz, and goes on, in an un- 
broken and often bloody story, down 1,300 
years till the swords of the Crusaders had 
so weakened the infidel hordes that King 
David II. (1089), whose descent from 
the Psalmist is commemorated by the harp 
and the sling in the arms of Georgia, drove 
out the Turks and laid the foundations of 
order and civilization upon which, a hun- 
dred years later, Queen Tamara of im- 
mortal memory built up the Augustan age 
of her country. If half that is told of this 
lady be true, she was one of the most re- 
markable women that ever filled a throne 
or broke a heart. So beautiful that Shahs 
and Sultans competed for her hand; so 
gifted with poesy that she celebrated her 
glorious victories in ever-memorable verse; 
so humble that she earned her own living 
every day; so pious that she set aside for 
the Virgin a portion of all her spoils of 
war; so brave that she defied a Persian 
threat, backed by 800,000 warriors, she 
spread the fame and the fear of Georgia 
through all the accessible world. But the 
flowers had not bloomed often on her 
grave ere that invincible scourge of Asia, 
Genghiz Khan, came to Georgia, and her 
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son went down before his victory-glutted 
Mongols, while her daughter’s beauty, 
like her own before, brought rejected suit- 
ors seeking revenge at the head of their 
armies. Georgia became the cockpit where 
the rival Mohammedan sects of Persia and 
Turkey fought out their everlasting quar- 
rel ; it was divided by its own rulers, and 
for many a generation its story is of pil- 
lage and poison and murder and the put- 
ting out of eyes. ‘Then came Irakli the 
Great, the contemporary of Frederick the 
Great, who said of him, “ A/oi en Europe, 
et en Asie Linvincible Hercule, roi de Geor- 
vie. Finally, when Georgia was help- 
less at the feet of Persia, came Russia, 
definitively mistress of Georgia in 1801. 
She had to defeat both Persia and ‘Turkey 
before her conquest was consolidated, and 
to suppress many a rising of her new sub- 
jects. The latest of these was the rev- 
olution led by the prophet-patriot Shamy], 
who raised the entire Caucasus against 
her and held her whole might at bay for 
sixteen years, destroying several Russian 
armies, until he was hopelessly surround- 
ed in the highland fastness of Gunib in 
1859 and surrendered. In the public gal- 

* Wardroy 


lery at Tiflis there is a huge painting rep- 
resenting Shamyl with head thrown back 
and scarlet beard, brought before the Tsar, 
seated under a tree amid his glittering staff. 
As I looked at it a Georgian peasant, who 
of course could not read the inscription 
below, timidly approached me and asked, 
“If you please, is that Shamyl?” ‘It is,” 
I replied, and his deep, long-drawn ‘‘ Ah” 
showed how poignant the memory of this 
lost leader is yet. And when I left the 
gallery half an hour later he was still gaz- 
ing upon the man with whose fall all the 
hopes of his people, with their history of 
2,000 years, fell finally too. 

But the interest of the Caucasus is by 
no means confined to its romantic _his- 
tory, nor even to its ethnological variety 
also—its once gallant Georgians, who so 
long championed the Cross against the 
Crescent, its wild Lesghian highlanders 
of Daghestan, its savage Suanetians, but 
lately tamed, its Ossets, the arm-makers, 
‘gentlemen of the mountains,” its Ab- 
khasians, who migrated to Turkey ez 
masse rather than remain under Russian 
rule, its vain and handsome Circassians, 
its lazy Mingrelians of the fever-haunted 
coast, and all the other races whose names 
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suggest a philologist’s nightmare—Ime- 
rian, Rachan, Gurian, Lechgum, Laz, 
Pshav, Khevsur, Ubych, Shapsuch, Dshi- 
get, Ingush, Galgai, Kist, Tush, Kara- 
bulak, Kazi-Kumyksh! — Its mountain 
scenery is unparalleled for grandeur ex- 
cept by the Himalayas, and offers many 
a virgin peak to the adventurous Alpinist. 
The sportsman may find ibex and _ stag 
and boar and wild bull, and game-birds 
to satiety. It is a botanist’s paradise : 
between the arid plain and the snows is a 
belt where men on horseback can play at 
hide-and-seek amid the flowers, ‘survivals 
of the giant flora of past ages.” It con- 
tains the other great oil-fields of the world, 
and its mineral wealth, already great, only 
awaits development to astonish an age 
little apt to enthusiasm over the treasures 
it drags from their hiding-places in the 
earth. Finally, to the student of politics 
its very atmosphere reeks with interest, 
since some day the vast armies of Russia 
will pour through it again to another death- 
grip with the Turk—the great fortress of 
Kars is fortified only on the south side 

and who knows what scenes it may wit- 
ness if Britain and Russia draw the sword, 


and the masses of Moscovy march, singing 
across it, to the Caspian, to find their 
graves on the banks of the Indus ? 

Yet this little land, in spite of its sur- 
passing interest from every point of view, 
remains comparatively unknown. It can 
be reached almost in luxury, and on its 
main routes the most delicate dame need 
suffer no undue discomfort. In the whole 
of Russia there is not a hotel so clean and 
pleasant as the Hotel de Londres at Tiflis. 
I cannot think why the enterprising and 
well-to-do tourist, who has exhausted Eu- 
rope, does not turn his steps thither. Per- 
haps these pages may induce him to do so. 
And as Mr. Freshfield, who justly claims 
that he and his companions “ took the first 
step toward converting the prison of Pro- 
metheus into a new playground for his 
descendants,” says that he cannot enforce 
his recommendation better than by echo- 
ing the exhortation of Mr. Clinton Dent, 
so, assuredly, neither can I.“ If you wor- 
ship the mountains for their own sake; if 
you like to stand face to face with nature, 
where she mingles the fantastic and the 
sublime with the sylvan and the idyllic 
snows, crags and mists, flowers and for- 
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ests—in perfect harmony ; where she en- 
hances the effect of her pictures by the 
most startling contrasts, and enlivens their 
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bargain for a turquoise from Teheran, ora 
‘Turcoman carpet, or a pinch of that per- 
fume of strange potency which is one of 
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foregrounds with some of the most varied 
and picturesque specimens of the human 
race—go to the Caucasus. If you wish to 
change, not only your earth and sky but 
your century, to find yourself one week 
among the pastoral folk who once peopled 
northern Asia, the next among barbarians 
who have been left stranded while the rest 
of the world has flowed on ; if it attracts 
you to share the bivouac of ‘Tauli shep- 
herds, to sit at supper with a feudal chief- 
tain while his retainers chant the old bal- 
lads of their race by the light of birch- 
bark torches—go to the Caucasus.” I 
would only add, go to the Caucasus also 
if you would visit a city where seventy 
languages are spoken, and where you can 
step aside from the opera-house and the 
electric tramway and in five minutes be 
drinking wine from an ox-skin and talking 
politics and revolution and war with mys- 
terious men of the real old hopeful, all- 
knowing, all-plotting East, the while you 


the very few things that the East does not 
willingly give for Western gold. 


The pleasantest way to reach the Cau- 
casus from western Europe is by steamer 
from Constantinople ; or, if you are al 
ready in Russia, by steamer from Odessa. 
If you are coming from Siberia, as I was, 
your route is necessarily down the Volga 
to Tsaritsin, and thence by train to Vladi- 
kavkaz. Itisalong and monotonous rail- 
way journey across a plain with no eleva- 
tion on it bigger than your hat, green in 
spring and coming gradually under culti- 
vation—though you nevercease to wonder 
how the little scattered villages can hold in- 
habitants enough to till it—and brown asa 
nut after the summer heats. After a time 
you cease even to look out of the carriage- 
window, and doze or read through the long 
hours, while the train itself seems to go to 
sleep, so slowly does it move. But when 
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At the Summit of the New 


you look up at last you see something that 
startles you—nothing less than an army of 
dazzling snow-white mountains, marching 
in close order over the mud-colored plain. 
A few hours later you are in Vladikavkaz, 
whose name means the Mastery of the 
Caucasus, just as Vladivostok means the 
Mastery of the Kast. Here the plain and 
the monotony and the West come to an 
end, and the mountains and the wonder- 
land and the East 
begin. 

Like all such 
Russian towns it 
has a cosmopolitan 
centre of a more or 
less pretentious 
kind. The hotel, 
and an_ institution 
or two, any of which 
buildings might be 
found enclosing the 
smug bourgeoisie of 
the French prov- 
inces, persuading 
Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia that he was 
still in his Austrian 
home, or gratifying 
the desire of the 
modern Italian for 


vy’ bad 
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Rome. After this kernel, the streets gain 
in dirt, in color, in that frank indecency 
of procedure which marks Eastern life, 
and the last houses you pass are square, 
crumbling wooden caves with all the 
messy food-products or the garish cottons 
hanging in them that characterize the cus- 
toms of Eastern peoples. 

It is a cold and bright October day, and 
the great blue mountains that appear at 
every southern 
street-end of Vlad- 
ikavkaz are pow- 
dered with snow. I 
have not seen 
mountains trust 
themselves so near 
a plain before. 
They seem a com- 
pany of noble trav- 
ellers, these huge 
peaks, always at the 
same point of arri 
val, walking into the 
town and toward 
the plain. The 
snow upon them is 
not more than the 
generous sugaring 
upon a birthday- 
cake, and their deep 





ugliness in the ban- 
lieues of ancient 
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fissures keep an 1n- 
digo gloom which 1s 
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The Georgian Road 


the property of no hill however high, but 
the dower of every mountain however 
small. They seem to disdain foot-hills and 
approaches and slopes and shoulders, these 
monarchs of the Caucasus. Only a green 
grass ridge seeded thickly with sheep, and 
a wooded hill or two, russet and orange at 
this autumn moment, lie between them 
and the steppe. 

The traffic over the great Georgian Mili- 
tary Road is in the hands of contractors 
who work under strict official rules and 
tariff. You visit the office, inspect a series 
of photographs of all the available types of 
vehicle, make your choice, pay the charge, 
and receive a ticket which you show ex 
route. We selected a carriage in shape 
something between a small victoria and a 
sraall barouche. It had along and heavy 
pole for its size and was built for two horses, 
but for the Pass we have an extra horse 
hung on at each side by rope traces. All 
four are gray, with the pretty Russian har- 
ness of thin straps dotted with brass but- 
tons. It does not look strong enough to 
hold a refractory horse for a minute, and 
even the four single reins the driver holds 
in his hands, though thick and double, are 
so twisted and hardened by weather that 
they might be expected to snap, like all un- 
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nourished leather, in a moment of emer- 
gency. 

Snugly packed in, well folded in furs 
and rugs, and our lighter belongings 
tucked about us and tied wherever 
there is space for them, we rock away 
through the rugged streets of Vladikavkaz, 
and soon we have passed its most Eastern 
limit and are in the country. Our horses 
travel splendidly, and we do not yet seem 
to be mounting sensibly; now and then 
a cream-colored sheep-dog, in shape a 
small St. Bernard, with black muzzle and 
cropped black ears, flings himself at the 
outer horses with a deep and savage bark, 
but these, as we are to learn presently, 
have brought their troops and troops of 
sheep out of the high mountains for the 
winter, and some of them are still too tired 
to get up out of the roadway. 

The whole long simple business of 
sheep-rearing, more archaic to-day in its 
pursuit than the breeding and keeping of 
any other animal, is deeply interesting from 
many a point of view. I am delighted to 
add another sheep silhouette, so to speak, 


on 


to memories I have gathered of “the 
meek-nosed, the passionless faces” of 
sheep in other parts of the world. The 


Caucasian sheep—like every other inhabi- 
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tant, brute or human, of these mountains— 
abounds in character. Unlike other East- 
ern sheep, it is mainly a white beast, with 
fawn-colored ears and fawn-colored feet, 
and a light dash of freckles upon its white 
nose ; but beyond this pretty coloring only 
the buttocks are remarkable, and these be- 
cause they carry what look like superflu- 
ous cushions of wool, similar in shape, if 
1 am permitted the illustration, to the 
bustles of the “ eighties,” but which prove 
to be lumps of fat from between which 
depend their short and modest tails. The 
rams, of which there are numbers, have 
horns that curve in double curls, and 





though they are relatively small like the 
sheep, they are beautiful and walk with 
pride among the flock, stamping their feet 
and barking from time to time. 
Deplorably mingled with the sheep are 
goats—goats of all sorts and styles, black, 
brown, white, and mottled; goats with 
great horns sweeping upward and over 
their backs, or widespread to each side, 
or even malignly twisted one over anoth- 
er. Nothing will ever make a goat look 
a good animal. Even a kid, in his mo- 
ment of prettiest play, is impish as a lamb 
cannot be. Nobody knows why this 1s. 
From the first a goat has been used as an 
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emblem of sin—though nobody who knows 
goats can understand why they should be 
tolerated upon the left hand, where, after 
all you can smell them just as much as if 
they were upon the nght. And a goat is 
not morally sensitive ; it will not realize 
any indignity in being allowed only upon 
the left hand, while a sheep is too stupid 
to appreciate any compliment in being 
placed upon the right. However, this is 
no moment for theological discussion. I 
was about to say that in the classics, in 
the Scriptures and by the old masters, a 
goat has always symbolized evil, depravity 
and general vileness. The moment you 
see goats, you understand it. Their cross- 
set agate eyes of salacious regard ; their 
flat, ironical noses always a-snuffle, yet im- 
mune of their own reek, their thin, wicked 
mouths at the end of long lascivious faces 
—the thing is stamped upon them : 
are irremedially and immemorially bad, 
and it is only the deep invulnerable stu- 
pidity of sheep which has prevented them 
from knowing it and being corrupted by 
it, and has preserved to the world immacu- 
late, snow-pure, the persistent, inalienable 
innocence of lambs. 


goats 
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at Mleti—the Georgian Road. 

It is beautiful to watch these flocks, and 
we are to have them all day. We have 
chosen the day of days on which Cau- 
casian shepherds, by a common instinct, 
have decided to quit the fastnesses that 
have harbored them all summer and now, 
ere the sparse vegetation of the high 
pastures is bedded with its first coverlet 
of snow, to come down to the open plain 
and the shelter of the reaped maize-fields. 
So they are coming, white, frothy rivers of 
them that fill the road from side to side, 
and it is a broad road. Every half mile 
we chance upon them and must halt while 
the woolly wave flows by. The bronzed 
shepherds in huge brown felt cloak, black 
fur hat the size of any tea-cosey on their 
swart heads, éashZk draped at hazard in 
lines of inextinguishable grace upon their 
powerful shoulders, and ten-foot staff in 
hand, walk at their head, amidst them and 
at the end behind the littlest and the weak- 
est of the lambs. When they see our car- 
riage, the sheep halt—halt as sheep always 
do, neatly, feet together very even, almost 
in the “first position” of the dancing- 
class. ‘Then the shepherd cries, in harsh 
and sharp falsetto—is it the cry of the 
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hawk to call their woolly wits together, to 
assemble such odds of cunning as may 
have been given them for the eluding of 
their enemy the falcon or the eagle ?— 
and the flock hurries forward at this cry, 
their little feet poaching the dirtied snow 
and making that delicate sound which 
belongs solely to the passing of many 
sheep and has something timid and fem- 
inine and diffident about it. Sometimes 
one startled, foolish face pokes between 
the legs of our horses, and at once a blind, 
unreasoning dozen of fool-followers dare 
the passage, so that the horse starts and 
screams in fright and is shouted at by our 
driver. 

When the stream is flowing evenly past 
the two carriages the shepherds whistle 
encouragingly and the cream - colored 
dogs, with their sinister faces turned our 
way, pass with mistrustful feet. They are 
too wearied to make any adverse demon- 
stration ; for days they have been harry- 
ing the flock upon the mountains, col- 
lecting stragglers, constraining obstinate 
climbers, circumventing the astutely di- 
vagating goat, now dog-tired and _ sullen 
they are wending with the rest to the plain, 





their puppies—soft, furry love-pledges of 
a wild summer—looking over the edges 
of the saddle-pockets of the flock-donkey 
or the shepherd’s horse. How innocent 
and frank and pretty are the puppy-faces ; 
how charmingly they extricate first one 
and then another soft, supple paw, and 
hang it out till the shepherd sees them 
and hurriedly crams it in again and binds 
the edges of the pocket tighter round the 
puppy neck. I was so enchanted by these 
creatures, even by the open enmity of their 
large savage parents, that I priced a rav- 
ishingly beautiful puppoose (that would 
be a nice word) and learned that its price 
was above roubles, and not even for five 
would its master part with it. Perhaps 
had I shown him a gold-piece of five I 
should at this moment be cluttered, as the 
Yorkshire people say, with a cream-col- 
ored Caucasian puppy of Circassian beau- 
ty and a latent savagery to terrify a whole 
English county. 

I dwell overlong upon these by-sights 
of the road, but indeed most of our first 
day went in passing that sea of sheep and 
goats, and the dogs and the humble flock- 
donkey, bridleless and bitless and bur- 
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dened with all the huge hairy felt mantles 
of the shepherds, pattering meekly among 
the crowd, were always with us. After a 
spell of a dozen versts or so, we drew up 
at a post-station. ‘These, like the excel- 
lent military road, are maintained by the 
Government, and entertainment can be 
had at them of a modest character. In 
the barrack-like building, very gray and 
cold, we passed instinctively toward a door 
on which was the word “ Buffet,” written 
phonetically in Russian letters to rhyme 
with “muffet.” A little bar, with ‘‘snacks”’ 
of sausage, herring, and Caucasian cheese 
in front, and bottles of vodka at the back, 
rewarded us. 

The shadow of the mountains fell upon 
this posting-house, and in the sharp cold 
a camel and a scatter of bristly pigs made 
an odd group. Soon our fresh horses were 
harnessed, and this time, as we followed 
the course of a little river in a large and 
gravelly bed, we felt ourselves at last 
among the mountains. ‘The vegetation of 
the valley was interesting, and we indulged 
an old habit of collecting berries of shrubs 
and trees that were new to us—a thing 
that looked like a willow and had many 
orange-berries clustered tightly to its stem 
and long spines—also a spray of barberry, 
thinner and pinker than ours at home, to 
grow in our own far-away garden. Tur- 
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key oaks, falling now to yellow, crowded 
and hung from the cliff upon our right, 
and the usual sorts of rock-ferns nestled 
in the damp seams of the stone. 

The engineering of the road was mas- 
terly, and, like all mountain roads that have 
presented great difficulties, it every now 
and then made light of serious risk by run- 
ning close to huge overhanging lumps of 
mountain which, if not to-day on my head, 
then to-morrow on yours, will descend 
convincingly. Everywhere the greatest 
care is taken of this most important mili- 
tary highway—Russia’s avenue into that 
country she coveted and fought for so 
long. It is easy to understand her pas- 
sionate desire to possess this great range, 
this fine race or tangle of fine races, this 
fertile country on the southern slopes. — If 
I were Russia, and as flat as Russia, with 
only the Urals to point to as Russian moun- 
tains, I should have wanted the Caucasus 
just as badly, and I would have sacrificed 
the men of whole provinces of plain life 
to possess them, as Russia did. 

Eight miles from Vladtkavkaz is the 
posting-station of Balta ; eleven miles far- 
ther is Lars ; and five miles farther is the 
world-famous Gorge of Dariel, the ‘* Cau- 
casian Gates” of Pliny, the dark and 
awful defile between Europe and Asia. 
Gradually, as we drive on, the hills rise 
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and close in on us till at length they fall 
almost sheer to the edge of the rushing 
Terek and the narrow road, leaving only 
just room for these at the bottom of a rocky 
cleft, 5,000 feet deep. ‘The air strikes chill 
as a vault ; not a ray of sunshine enters ; 
the driver stoops low and lashes his horses ; 
instinctively we lapse into silence. The 
geologist calls this gorge a “ fault,” for it 
is not a pass over the mountain-chain, but 
a rent clear across it. ‘To the imaginative 
traveller, however, it is a fit scene for the 
most wonderful highway in history. Sev- 
enty years ago it was a perilous road, for 
avalanches, or the sudden outbursts of 
pent-up glacial streams, swept it from end 
to end, but the Russians have spent twen- 
ty million dollars upon it and made it safe. 
In 1877 nearly all their troops and stores 
for carrying the war into Turkey and Asia 
came by this road, and it will be used again 
for the same purpose, although to a much 
less degree, for there is now direct railway 
connection from Moscow to Baku, at one 
end of the Trans-Caucasian Railway, and 
therefore to Kars itself, va Tiflis; and 
equally to Kars from Batum, at the other 
end, to which fortified port steamers would 
bring troops and supplies from Odessa 
and Novorossisk in the Black Sea. The 
gorges of the Yang-tsze may be as impres- 
sive—I have not seen them—but there is 
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nothing in Europe which produces so pro- 
found an effect of dread upon the mind as 
this lonely, silent, gloomy, cold abysm of 
Dariel. You do not wonder that any peo- 
ple holding it could bar the way to the 
rest of the world—the only ground for sur- 
prise is that before the present road was 
constructed anybody ever got through it 
at all. It even said: “Thus far and no 
farther,” to Rome herself, and marked the 
limit of her dominion. 

The gorge ends suddenly, as we dash 
at a right angle over a narrow bridge, and 
find a most picturesque sight before us. 
The valley has now a flat floor between 
its two rugged walls of rock, and in the 
middle of the floor stands the Russian 
fort of Dariel, with two of its Cossack 
garrison lounging at the gate. It is pre- 
cisely the fort, as you see, beloved of our 
youth—thick stone walls, loopholed, cren- 
elated battlements, corner towers. Half 
an hour’s bombardment to-day would re- 
duce it to a rubbish-heap, but it guarded 
the Pass bravely enough when it was built. 
There stands above it, however, what is a 
thousand times better to look upon—the 
ruins of the old stronghold of Princess 
Tamara—not her of history, but her of im- 
mortal legend, in which truth and fancy 
can never again be plucked apart. It is 
said that hither came all her lovers, an 
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ever-flowing stream, since she was of re- 
sistless beauty, and that when her fancy 
tired of them they were hurled into the 
torrent below. In this castle passes the 
action of Lermontoff’s play ‘“‘The De- 
mon,” but he has none of this grewsome 
story, though Tama- 
ra’s beauty is there : 


Witness, thou star of 
midnight, witness, 
sun, 

Rising and setting, king 
upon his throne, 

Nor Shah of golden 
Persia, e’er did kiss 

A face so bright, so 
beautiful as this; 

No houri in the noon- 
tide heat did lave 

A form so perfect in the 
fountain’s wave, 

And lover’s hand, since 
Eden days, I trow, 

Ne’er smoothed the 
wrinkles from so fair 
a brow.* 


But as one gazes 
up at these ruins in 
the spot of all the 
world apt to breed 
the romance and 
passion and war of 
days when life was 
thick-set with such, 
one earnestly longs 
to pierce the trivial 
veil of legend and 
poetry, and know 
what rea//y hap- 





ingsummits. This isa mistake in a moun- 
tain ; the proper mountain is the blue and 
white kind, of which you can see at least 
ten thousand feet “ out of the ground,” so 
to speak, with a peak offering room for no 
more than the two feet of one climber at 
a time, and he so 
perilously placed 
that he must hold a 
cloud by the tail if 
he would stay there. 
This is the character 
of Kasbek — from 
below. 

The post-house 1s 
again a bleak white 
building, witha large 
square yard behind 
it, round three sides 
of which are stables 
to accommodate the 
numerous horses re- 
quired for relays. 
In the middle of this 
yard another solitary 
camel is standing, 
his head balanced 
upon his absurd 
neck and his mouth 
supercilious as are 
all camels in the 
desert ; seen against 
this snowy back- 
ground there is 
something _ irresisti- 
bly incongruous 
about his appear- 


pened there — just A Bit of Old Tiflis. ance. I could not 


the daily life of the 
men and women who looked along Dariel 
from that high-built eyrie. 

The day was done when we came up 
to the post-house called after Kasbek, and 
round us, in a close group, rose the splen- 
did peaks of which Kasbek is the chief. 
Kasbek is to my eye more beautiful than 
Elbruz with its divided peaks ; it is steeper, 
with terribly sheer slopes, gorges and gla- 
ciers around it, itself ending in a savage 
spike of rocks against the sky, while EI- 
oruz, really much higher and more difficult 
to climb (Elbruz is 18,470 feet and Kas- 
bek 16,5467), has larger and milder-look- 

* Storr’s Translation. 
+ Kasbek and Elbruz were first climbed in 1868 by Messrs. 


Douglas Freshfield, Comyns Tucker, and Adolphus W 
Moore. When near the summit they sent back their guide, 


imagine why he was 
there until I learned that at each post- 
station a camel must be kept in order that 
when droves of camels occasionally pass 
through the mountains, the horses may be 
habituated to the outlandish appearance of 
this singular beast, otherwise panic and 
hysteria would invade the stables and the 
Government diligence and mail service 


and his statements were at first received with absolute incre- 
dulity. But when the three Englishmen reappeared from the 
opposite valley, having gone up one side of the mountain 
and down the other, even the unwilling natives had to admit 
that the impossible had been accomplished. Elbruz was 
again climbed in 1875 by Mr. F. Crauford Grove, and in 
1884 by M. de Déchy, a Hungarian gentleman. But the 
curious jealousy of foreigners makes local writers still loath 
to admit the fact, though repeated descriptions have made 
the ascents familiar to all the world. In his ‘‘ Guide au Cau- 
case,”’ published in 1891, M. J. Mourier has this amusing 
sentence about Kasbek: ‘‘ Trois anglais: Freschwild, Mour 
et l'ecker, membres du club aipestre de Londres. prétendent 
étre parvenus jusqu’a sa cime le 18/30 Juin, 1868.” 
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would be disorganized beyond repair. It 
is one of those simple explanations which 
yet strike one as ludicrous, and at each 
post-house we are smitten anew by this 
strange exigency, and this fresh proof of 
Russia’s boundless ethnological complica- 
tions. 

We are to stay over-night at Kasbek, 
and we make ourselves comfortable in the 
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barrack-like chambers that are placed at 
our disposal, while, after a short moment 
of refreshment, we descend to the buf- 
fet for dinner. Our enthusiasm hurls us 
in the direction of the national /A/at of 
shashlik—the delicious Caucasian mutton, 
cooked @ /a broché over a wood fire. We 
wait in happy impatience for its arrival, 
stemming our hunger with a sakushka of 
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A Caucasian Type 
raw herring, with brown bread, and drafts 
of quaint Caucasian wine, which we pro- 
fess determinedly, if with some effort, to 
find delicious. 

By and by a profound and searching 
steam of rawish but not quite raw onion 
invades the buffet ; this is onion at its very 
worst moment ; raw onion is_ tolerable, 
cooked onion is palatable, onion that has 
merely suffered a heat-change is devastat- 
ing in its effect upon the soul of the feeder. 
We become nervous, and when a Circas- 
slan person comes in bearing that onion 
which is apparently allied to the hoped- 
for shashlik, we wince palpably. 

Some roughly chopped loin of mutton, 
smoked without and crude within, smoth- 
ered in the aforesaid onion, manifests it- 
self, and timidly our lady distributes it to 
us. Fork and knife recoil simultaneously 
from each knobby piece, and one mouth- 
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ful (which never gets any farther) con- 
tents each inquiring palate. The meat, 
hacked without any relation to its fibre, its 
grain, or its bones, is absolutely fresh, is 
also quite uncooked, and only hours of 
stewing could have made it fit to eat. 
“Would you try the plat national again ? 
—it might be better here,” says someone, 
a day or two later. ‘“ Not again,” is the 
reply ; “let us wait till we get to England ; 
my cook does it beautifully : Mazets de 
mouton a la broché. No more Circassian 
shashlik baa-ing at me, if you please.” 
We made plans at Kasbek for an early 
ride up the mountains opposite, to see the 
little ancient church, 1,400 feet above us, 
of Tsminda-Sameba, not that of itself this 
presented much interest, but the view of 
the mountain, and especially of its great 
black side where Prometheus was chained 
(though the legend is inaccurate after all, 
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for Aschylus distinctly speaks of Pro- 
metheus’s rock as above the sea and far 
from the Caucasus), was said to be beauti- 
ful, and we wished to enjoy a ride in true 
Caucasian spirit. A quarter to seven was 
the hour fixed, and we retired early, to be 
ready. When I arose at six, it was upon 
a world of snow that I looked out. Every- 
thing was white, and that broad-flaked, 
Christmas-card kind of snow which we 
used to have in England when I was little, 
was falling. The stables and the yard 
were white; the poor camel even had little 
drifts between his humps, and absurd tufts 
of it all over him ; you could not see fifty 
yards away, and all the mountains had re- 
tired within theveil. This put off our ride, 
and even alarmed us somewhat about the 
Pass and its condition. ‘There no 
mistake—the snow had come to stay ; it 
was winter snow. What I saw fall as I 
looked out of the window would be there 
till next April. 

We started at once, the hood of our car- 
riage up, and little visible beyond the 
back of our driver in his thick pleated 
woollen gown, but all round in the gray 
air the broad flakes were in suspension, ap- 
parently falling with that slow deliberation, 
that incredible downy lightness, and that 
incalculable vagary of direction that char- 
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acterizes realsnow. Suddenly, out of the 
gray mystery in front of us, a troop of Cos- 
sack soldiers came riding, a couple of hun- 
dred of them, returning from their service 
on the Armenian frontier to their little vil- 
lages in the plain. These men are sup- 
plied with rifles and ammunition by Gov- 
ernment; their wiry little horses, their 
armory of sabres, knives, and pistols, are 
theirown. Shrouded in the black, shaggy, 
felt cloak that descends to the horse’s tail, 
and nearly covers their big felt boots in the 
short stirrups, cowled each in his pointed 
bashlik,a hood with two ends wound round 
the neck and falling down the back, they 
seemed like some ghostly procession of 
warlike friars passing in slow defile. Each 
cone-shaped silhouette upon his high sad- 
dle, with wild face—and what faces they 
were !—looking straight in front of him 
was the incarnation of all that is pictu- 
resque, romantic, in a word, Caucasian. 
Presently the veil was lifted ; the flakes 
grew slimmer and finer, the sun flashed 
out, the hood of the carriage was thrown 
back, and there beside us, mantled in a 
flawless ermine, was Kasbek and his court 
of peaks, bright and glittering against a 
heaven of Italian blue. In his winter ma- 
jesty, every seam and fissure of yesterday, 
filled and smoothed with one night-fall of 
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snow, he was scarce to be looked on by his 
subjects. And now, with many a zigzag, 


the road mounted in good earnest; we 
encountered the immobile oxen yoked to 
the snow-ploughs, we came upon the arti- 
ficial tunnels, made to accommodate ava- 
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lanches. These places where the road sud- 
denly runs under a stoutly timbered roof 
built against the mountain-side, bring home 
to one the chances of winter, and the 
eventualities that may—and often do— 
overtake the faithful post-wagon with its 
European mails for Tiflis. As we ap- 
proach them, I can imagine the tons of 
snow and loosened bowlders plunging 
down the steeps toward the river, here 
growing slender as a thread, and the awful 
thunder of them exploding over these man- 
made defences. Like all such work, and 
most of the construction work in Russia I 
have seen, these avalanche-roofs are splen- 
didly built ; there is no trail of the con- 
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tractor over them ; whether the Govern- 
ment does its own work or contractors are 
different here, I know not, but assuredly 
the highway by which Russia’s Empire is 
moving sedulously forward is made to en- 
dure, and to carry the great weight of her 
power. 

At the top of the Pass we see a 
small cross upon the hill- side, 
standing out in full relief upon a 
snowy shoulder. It marks the 
summit—7,977 feet, and by the 
road is one of later date, beside 
which my other photograph shows 
our bewrapped party and our 
driver. No Alpine pass, except 
the Stelvio, which is 9,040 feet 
high, is so high as this. Seldom 
can it be given to anyone to see 
great mountains in more exquisite 
aspect than we saw these at the 
top of that pass. Peak after peak 
biting the sky in sharp outline; 
snow but a few hours old, sun and 
heavens dazzlingly clear and deep- 
ly blue ; the whole indescribable 
by word or brush or pencil—one 
of those illimitable triumphs of 
nature and the elements almost 
outside the power of man’s appre- 
ciation, too immense to be felt or 
enjoyed, or even reverenced, all at 
once. 

Then came the wild rush from 
the water - parting to the valley. 
Our men had a rouble at stake and 
were set to earn it; the horses tore 
along, two of them only for the 
downward journey. The right- 
angle at which they hurled the car- 
riage round the corners might have terrified 
anyone who does not believe as I do that 
the real safety of driving lies in speed. With 
a suddenness almost unbelievable, the veg- 
etation on this southern side began ; first 
that obstinate and crouching little fir-tree, 
ascetic as a fakir, and nourished upon es- 
carpments of pure rock and dark dreams 
not given to trees in whose branches birds 
nest and sing ; then pines and oak-scrub ; 
among these presently little sun-soaked 
hay-fields whose harvest, in pointed cocks, 
stood out oddly upon the snow. ‘Then vil- 
lages or colonies or farmlets of dwellings, 
half underground, and with the square, 
open cave-like front which marks all East- 
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The Railway Station, Baku. 


ern dwellings; flat-roofed, of course, and 
choked and huddled round with straw- 
stacks and mounds of winter fodder. I 
would give anything to explore one of 
these little places where the foot-sole of its 
occupants never knows what it is to stand 
upon the flat earth, save when indoors on 
the trodden floor of the humble living- 
room. 

With a swoop almost hawk-like in its 
sheerness and its suddenness, we drop into 
the considerable set- . 
tlement of Ananur, 
besidea river which 
is carrying the gray 
glacier water to the 
south. Here we 
are to harbor for 
the night, and only 
two general cham- 
bers, one for men 
and one for wom- 
en, are at the dis- 
posal of travellers, 
for it is one of the 
smaller stations. 
The food is in that 
particular transi- 
tion stage between 
archaism _half-dis- 
dained and civiliza- 
tion half -compre- 
hended, which is 





sustenance to travellers who have never 
been in slavery to fables a’ héte. 

The largest and the blackest rat ever 
seen was kind enough to sit up with our 
lady, alone in the General Room for her 
sex that night, so of course she was not 
lonely nor at a loss for company, and in 
the morning, she having slept on a leather 
couch and mostly in her clothes, a Cauca- 
sian gentleman with white hair and a self- 
possession princes might envy, came and 
poured water upon 
her hands and face 
from a jug, while 
she juggled with 
her sponge and 
soap in a vain effort 
(as she narrated) 
after even precari- 
ous cleanliness. 
He had already 
similarly attended 
to the men of the 
party, and in this 
matter we agreed 
that they do things 
handsomely in An- 
anur. None of us 
had ever been 
washed by a Cir- 
cassian prince in 
full uniform before. 
(1 think I am right 





the most trying of © ~-77 777 
any; but again the 
wine of the country 
and its bread give 
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in describing him 
as a prince; you 
are a prince in the 
| Caucasus if you 
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possess four 
sheep, so Rus- 
sians say, joking- 
ly, and I cannot 
believe that our 
friend had a 
fleece less.) We 
wandered up to 
the strange little 
castle ; it dates 
from the fif- 
teenth century, 
and the shells of 
its square and 
tapering towers 
frame and crum- 
ble round a 
church of later 
date. Nothing 
about this 
church, save 
some _half-oblit- 
erated frescos 
and the ara- 
besques lettered 
beside its door, 
interested us, 
but in the river, 
a special breed 
of bull-trout mocks the prowess of the 
passing fisherman, and there were smooth 
places beside the tails of water and sud- 
den-coming “races” in the hollows of 
banks where I should have delighted to 
see the dry-flies of a certain Liberal states- 
man friend alluringly floating. Soon, soon, 
I wot, those bull-trout would have bel- 
lowed on the bank. 

That day we made the second ascent of 
a smaller pass, this time always among 
cultivated slopes where the wheat was al- 
ready sprouting, the big, blue-gray buffa- 
loes ploughing, and the little flat-roofed 
houses, all scraped out of the hill-sides, 
comfortably fronting the southern sun. 
Visiting some of them, we found the cave- 
dwellers to be a handsome race indeed ; 
the men tall, strong, and martial, bearded 
and bronzed and covered with weapons, 
the women gay in bright colors of blue and 
red and crimson, holding up babies whose 
small heads were covered with henna-tint- 
ed hair. Cocks, hens, cats, dogs, and a few 
little, fluffy buffalo-calves all clustered in 
the shelter of these house-fronts, and on 
the roof huge, oval baskets of maize-cobs 
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shone golden, 
very often with 
the owner seated 
smoking beside 
his store of win- 
ter provender. 

At Dushet we 
spent some time 
trying to get in- 
to the castle of 
Prince Tschli- 
aief, which stood 
upon the hill, 
white, castellat- 
ed, looking 
proudly across 
the valley at the 
little town with 
its grim, plain, 
red boxes of new 
Russian bar- 
racks. In point 
of appearance, 
the Prince’s pal- 
ace, which was 
also employed 
as a Police Sta- 
tion, was easily 
first in its expres- 
sion of martial capability. Dushet is 
charmingly situated, and as it is within 
easy reach of the cosmopolitan pleasures 
of Tiflis, it is the place I should recom- 
mend for a prolonged spring or autumn 
stay on the Georgian Road. 

The last town on the road is a strange 
link between past and present. This is 
Mtskhet, the ancient capital of Georgia, 
known to history as far back as the fourth 
century. Here lived and reigned all the 
Tsars of Georgia ; hither came the Van- 
dals of Tamerlane and razed the cathe- 
dral, but Tsar Alexander I. of Georgia re- 
built it, and under its aisles lie Georgia’s 
rulers and wise men. The cathedral itself 
was built originally in 328 a.p., over the 
spot where Christ’s seamless robe, brought 
from Golgotha either by a Jew or by the 
Centurion Longinus—the legends differ— 
and given by him to his sister Sidonia, was 
found. She wrapped it around her, fell 





dead, and as it could not be detached 
from her body, she was buried in it, and 
until it was carried off to the Cathedral of 
the Assumption at Moscow, a holy oil ex- 
uded from the very stones above the pre- 
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Such was old Mtskhet. ‘To- 


cious relic. 
day it is a railway station on the line from 
Batum to Baku, the point where the mil- 
itary road meets the military railway. 


‘Tiflis was now only thirteen miles away, 
and soon the appearance of civilization 
beset the road and the more frequent ve- 
hicles upon it. A general in a smart troika 
with three black horses in silvered harness 
came dashing past, and a flock of turkeys, 
on their way to market in the city, had to 
be hastily crowded to one side to let him 
A mass of tin roofs, painted in pale 
green and Indian red, makes a pleasant 
color impression of Tiflis as you approach 
it from this side, but to see it in its real 
and remarkable picturesqueness, as shown 
in my illustrations, it must be viewed from 
the remains of the old fortress, or the 
Botanical Garden beside it, at the other 
end of the town. It lies at the bottom of 
a brown, treeless valley, between steep 
hills, on either side of the river Kura. 
This may not sound very attractive, but 
there is an abruptness about the contours 
and a serpentine twist about the river that 
make it one of the most strikingly placed 
towns I know. In summer, as might be 
guessed from its position and from the 
additional fact that it has a phenomenally 
small rain-fall, Tiflis is stifling and intol- 
erably hot, but in winter the same con- 
ditions render it a delightful residence, 
perfectly sheltered from the cold winds 
that sweep from the mountains and the 
plain to the southeast, and by its dry at- 
mosphere admirably suited to people with 
weak lungs. 

Half of ‘Tiflis is a little Paris. Russia 
has developed her Caucasian capital in a 
manner worthy of its importance. In the 
modern town the streets are wide and 
paved, the shops are large and handsome, 
there is a public garden with winding 
walks and fine trees, excellent tramways 
run in all directions, the public carriages 
are far superior to those of St. Petersburg 
or Moscow—in fact, the best I have seen 
anywhere, and the hotels, as I have said 
already, will bear comparison with hotels 
anywhere in the world. The official build- 
ings are numerous and imposing— Russia 
always takes care of this. The cathedral 
is a magnificent edifice, the Governor- 
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General’s palace dignified without and 
splendid within, there is a new and elab- 
orate opera-house, and of course a num- 
ber of military buildings. ‘The museum is 
extremely interesting for its collections of 
all the animals and birds of the Caucasus, 
all the geological products, and a fasci- 
nating series of figures and domestic im- 
plements illustrating the ethnology of all 
the local races. While we were there an 
agricultural exhibition was held, and the 
quality and variety of products shown were 
astonishing. Some of the vegetables were 
so remarkable that we wrote and asked 
for seeds, which were sent to us promptly 
by official post and are now germinating 
under the surprised eyes of a Hampshire 
gardener. In matters like this, let me re- 
mark once for all, the Russian authorities 
are courtesy itself to foreigners who ap- 
proach them courteously and are genuine- 
ly interested in what they are doing. In 
a word, modern Tiflis is a highly civilized 
little capital, handsome, clean, comfort- 
able and gay—a first-rate specimen of the 
European West built up in Asia and the 
Kast. 


But one does not go to Asia to see Eu- 
rope, and therefore the passing traveller 
hastens to get into the tramway at his ho- 
tel door and be transported in ten minutes 
into a piece of Bagdad or Teheran. For 
the other half of ‘Tiflis is purely Oriental. 
Narrow, steep, ill-paved streets ; myster- 
ious houses hiding the life within behind 
closed doors and shuttered windows ; the 
merchant sitting among his wares—the 
silversmiths in one street, the arms-mak- 
ers in another, the shoemakers, the car- 
pet-dealers, the fruit-sellers, the perfume- 
venders, each trade in its own quarter. 
And what things to buy, if one has money 
and time—the two equally essential com- 
ponents of an Eastern bargain! ‘Through 
this low door-way and behind this com- 
monplace shop is a dark warehouse piled 
high with carpets in mountainous pro- 
fusion. Here is every fraud ready for the 
unwary or unknowing purchaser, but here, 
also, if your eye is sharp and your tongue 
smooth and your experience trustworthy 
and your time and patience without limits, 
is a brocade from the palace of one of the 
old Khans of Nukha, vassals of Persia in 
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time gone by; this is a silken carpet from 
Ispahan, in the golden days of Shah Ab- 
bas, two hundred years old, priceless ; that 
rug was woven by Tekke girls in the tent 
of nomad Turkomans, a pattern never 
copied but preserved in memory from the 
times of Tamerlane ; this drugget issued 
long ago from the loom of Kurdish wom- 
en of Erivan; the roll of rainbow-colored 
silk came slowly to light, like a dragon-fly 
above a reeking pond, in a mud hovel of 
the torture-town of Bokhara, fieriest hot- 
bed of Mussulman fanaticism. ‘The mer- 
chant will show you, too, turquoises 
handfuls of them, all small or of the worth- 
less greenish hue. Many times you ask 
him if he has not bigger turquoises and he 
shakes his head. At the back of his iron 
strong-box, wrapped in a dozen crumpled 
papers, he has a great one, of that mar- 
vellous and indescribable blue which nat- 
ure has produced only in this stone. Will 
much persuasion wheedle it into sight for 
a moment, or much money secure its pos- 
session forever ? Maybe, but I doubt it. 
Why does he not try to sell it? I do not 
know, but I have my theory, and it is 
based upon the unchanging truth that at 
last, between East and West, pride of race 
is stronger than greed of gold. To con- 
sole you, however, for the unattainable 
azure, you may find and carry off a blue 
scimetar from Daghestan, a wrought-iron 
staff surmounted by an ox-head with which 
some old Persian officer has led his men 
to battle, a Georgian pistol inlaid with 
silver zze//o work, and a choice bit of gold- 
encrusted ivory from Kazi-Kumyk. 

But Tiflis, this ‘* precipitate of history,” 
these cross-roads between Europe and 
Asia, excites your wonder and enchains 
your recollection most of all for its human 
conglomerate. Professor Brugsch has 
reckoned up seventy languages spoken 
there, a record surely unequalled by any 
other town in the world. ‘The well-known 
guide Rostom, whom my illustration pre- 
sents as a type of the everyday Circassian 
costume, cannot tell offhand how many 
he speaks. ‘* Let me see—French, Ger- 
man, Russian, Georgian, Armenian, Min- 
grelian, Persian ’’—and so on. And most 
of the tongues have their distinctive cos- 
tume, and indeed their own well-marked 
faces. ‘There is no mistaking the Tatars 
with their hats in the shape of a trun- 





cated cone, the aquiline - featured Les- 
ghians, the swarthy Persians with their 
long-pointed hats of astrakhan fur, the 
Armenians with their flat caps, the Tur 
komans in huge shaggy hats of sheepskin, 
the Wiirtembergers of the German colony 
in the old Swabian costume, and most 
marked of all, the Georgians in the /cher- 
kess, with the &hazir, the row of cartridge 
cases, across the breast. The native gen- 
tleman, an officer of high rank and long 
service in war, who strides into the hotel 
dining-room in his uniform of chestnut 
and Indian red, jingling with small arms 
and hung with medals even as a Zulu is 
strung with cowries, is certainly one of the 
most striking figures I have ever seen. In 
fact, I do not remember to have been in 
the society of so many distinguished-look- 
ing people in my life before ; a group of 
princes of the blood, ambassadors, and 
commanders-in-chief would have every- 
thing to learn from them in the matter of 
deportment. No matter who they may 
be—the Smiths and Joneses, possibly, of 
Georgia and Daghestan—their manners 
and their clothes hit off the choicest ex- 
pressions of dignity and distinction. That 
full-skirted woollen coat, flying round the 
fine riding-boots, and hiding trousers of 
carmine silk ; that tight-fitting body-part, 
open at the breast to show a shirt of rich- 
est cream-color, hooked smartly over the 
ribs and narrowly girdled at the waist by 
a belt of chased metal, worn very tight, 
from which hang silver-worked poniard, 
sabre, pistol-holster and other strange fit- 
tings, combine to form a costume of in- 
finite spirit, to which the row of cartridges, 
sewn on a cunning slant on each side of 
the breast, are a splendid finish, even 
though the cartridges are but dummy bits 
of wood, with gold or silver heads. Add- 
ed to all this, the port of the head in its 
black sheepskin hat, and the whole gen- 
eral bearing, make every man a field-mar- 
shal and the hero of a hundred fights 
to look at. 

Are the women of Georgia as beautiful 
as we have always been told? When 
they become matrons, which is at an early 
age, they are too stout and broad in the 
beam for beauty, but in their youth, |] 
should judge from glimpses at windows 
and passing faces, there may well be ex- 
traordinary loveliness among them—the 
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loveliness of perfectly chiselled features 
true to the racial type, large calm dark 
eyes, firm, full mouth, alabaster skin, in- 
digo-black hair—the precise antithesis of 
the piquancy of irregular features and 
nervous temperament which generally 
passes for beauty among ourselves. These 
are women, you feel, whose lips would 
whisper passionate love or, if times allowed, 
sing high the song that sends their men to 
battle-—whose fingers would grasp the dag- 
ger or fall lightly across the strings of the 
lute, with equal aptness. Dagger and war- 
song, however, are out of date to-day. 


It will occur to many readers, no doubt, 
to ask what is the political condition of 
these strangely mingled and once vigor- 
ous nationalities, and how they are affected 
toward their great rulers. In spite of the 
enthusiasm they evoke, the small nation- 
alities almost disappear politically in the 
face of the colossal interests of the Great 
Powers which control them directly or in- 
directly, and the Caucasus is no exception 
to this rule. Before the Russo-Turkish 
War the Georgians stood high in Russian 
favor ; they held important public offices, 
and the social relations between them and 
Russian officials were cordial. During the 
war doubts arose as to their loyalty, and 
the Armenians took advantage of these 
to push their own interests. ‘Their well- 
known trading and financial gifts were of 
much use to the Russians and very profit- 
ible to themselves. But the Armenians 
have shared the fate of the Georgians, for 
the Armenian troubles in Turkey bred a 
certain amount of real political agitation, 
and evoked fears of a great deal more, 
with the not unnatural result that the Rus- 
sian authorities now cry a plague on both 
their houses, and exclude Georgians and 
\rmenians alike from office and influence. 
This action, again, is naturally being fol- 
lowed by a recrudescence of national feel- 
ing, especially among the Georgians. ‘The 
national costume, once almost abandoned, 
is now the fashion ; the national literature 
is being fostered ; and Georgian women 
talk less gossip and more politics. But all 
this has no serious significance. Mr. Oli- 
ver Wardrop, in his “ Kingdom of Geor- 
gia’ (1888), wrote : “ Should Russia ever 
become involved in a great war, Georgia 





would undoubtedly declare her independ- 
ence and endeavor to seize the Dariel 
Road; the Armenians and Lesghians 
would also revolt, each in their o.vn way.” 
My own opinion is that any enemy of 
Russia that counted upon this would be 
disappointed ; the time is past for a Geor- 
gian political nationality, unless, indeed, 
Russia should be already so hopelessly de- 
feated as to break up of her own weight. 
I doubt much whether, in spite of their 
good looks and their martial clothes, the 
Georgians possess capacity for any strug- 
gle or for the organization which it would 
necessitate if successful. Sporadic risings 
there might be if Russia were defeated 
once or twice, but they would be crushed 
without the slightest difficulty, and the 
only chance of success they might have 
would be when Russia was too exhausted 
even to attempt to put them down. More- 
over, I saw no reason why the Georgians 
should wish to revolt, for they are not re- 
pressed in any way, they have practically 
all the chances that Russians themselves 
enjoy, they are treated very gently as re- 
gards military service, and it is perfectly 
certain that if for any cause Russia should 
cease to protect them, some other Power 
would have to do so, for they are wholly 
incapable of taking care of themselves or 
standing sword in hand, as they once did, 
between Europe and the pressing hordes 
of Asia. Ina word, the little nationalities 
of the Caucasus present no political prob- 
lem. 


The attention of the traveller in the 
Caucasus is apt to be monopolized by its 
romance and picturesqueness, to the ex- 
clusion of its practical and commercial 
interests. These, however, are hardly in- 
ferior to its more dazzling side, and they 
are growing, and destined to grow, in 
amazing fashion. Nature has endowed 
the country with a climate in which any- 
thing will flourish, and the soil holds 
mineral wealth in vast variety and infinite 
quantity. At present Russian official 
methods seriously handicap production, 
but M. de Witte, the Minister of Finance, 
is a statesman of profound sagacity and 
wide views, and gradually his influence is 
removing obstructions and hastening pro- 
cedure. If he lives, and no war comes to 
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Projected and under construction.) 


strain Russian resources, the next ten 
years will see all the world astonished at 
the commercial development of the Cau- 
of the oil industry 
The export of 


casus. The progress 
of Baku everybody knows. 
petroleum products through the port of 
Batum in 1899 was 1,166,155 tons, an in- 
crease of 175,330 tons over the preceding 
year, and prices were more remunerative 
at the end of last year than they have ever 
been before. ‘The export of manganese, 
an essential of the steel industry, the Cau- 
casus being the chief source of the world’s 
supply, was 416,340 tons in 1899, against 
282,316 tons in 1898. As regards other 
productions the British Consul at Batum, 
Mr. Patrick Stevens, who speaks from in- 
timate knowledge, says that if the un- 
certainty that hangs over Russian official 
methods were removed “ there can be no 
shadow of doubt that the boundless re- 
sources of this couniry, so richly endowed 
by nature, might be developed very ad- 
vantageously both for the capitalist and 
the population,” for “its mineral wealth 
is practically unlimited, copper, zinc, iron, 
tin, and many other metals being found 
throughout the region, in most cases in 
exceedingly extensive deposits.” If I 
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were a capitalist I should direct my atten- 
tion and my money to Russia, and I think 
to the Caucasus first of all. Here is one 
eloquent little fact in conclusion, since | 
shall have more to say upon this matter in 
a subsequent article : the railway across the 
Caucasus, from Batum on the Black Sea 

Baku on the Caspian, six hundred and 
twenty-one miles in thirty hours, showed a 
net profit of revenue over expenditure last 
year of nearly £1,000,000 $5,000,000 ; 
and yet the rolling-stock is so inadequate 
to the traffic offered that a large amount 
of freight is now going by rail round the 
mountain range, z7a Petrofsk and Vladi- 
kavkaz, to the port of Novorossisk, in- 
stead of to Batum. At present agricult- 
ure alone is languishing in the Caucasus, 
but this industry has its ups and downs 
everywhere, and when it is less prosperous 
there is the more labor available for com- 
mercial enterprise. 


In my last article I showed how the in- 
evitable trend of Russia was to the sunrise 
and the warm water. ‘The Caucasus af- 
fords a further striking example of this. As 
may be seen by a glance at my map (which 
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shows railways projected and under con- 
struction, not to be found, I believe, else- 
where), Russia is stretching out her arm 
rapidly to the south, toward Persia and its 
warm and commercial gulf which leads 
straight to India and the Kast, in the shape 
of roads and railways. Already a railway 
runs from Tiflis to Kars, and several other 
schemes are on foot for further facilities of 
transport in the same direction. A railway 
is already begun, and will be finished in 
three or four years, from Karakles, below 
Alexandropol, down the valley of the Ar- 
pa-chai to the valley of the Aras (Araxes), 
then by the side of the Aras to Erivan, and 
on to Nakhichevan and Julfa on the Rus- 
so-Persian frontier. Another railway is 
under survey and consideration from Baku 
to Astara and ‘Tabriz, with an alternative 
scheme from Yevlach, on the present line, 
through Jebrail to Tabriz. An important 
military road, about which not much is 


heard, runs from Batum to Artvin, thence 
to Ardanautch, thence to Ardahan, thence 
to Kars. It is metalled from Batum to Art- 
vin, and is being widened from Artvin to 
Ardanautch. It has been metalled and in 
use for some time from Ardahan to Kars. 
Plans and performances like these, at a 
time when money is scarce in Russia, mean 
only one thing. 


Such is the Caucasus—a hasty glance at 
a great subject. I hope I have gone a little 
way, at any rate, toward justifying my re- 
mark at the outset that it is perhaps on 
the whole the most interesting land of the 
world. It has been, as I said, unaccount- 
ably neglected, but I feel sure in advance 
of the thanks of any, whether travellers in 
search of new scenes or capitalists on the 
lookout for new investments, who take 
my advice and visit it for themselves. 














A COMPARISON OF THE ARMIES IN CHINA 
By Thomas F. Millard 


NHE assemblage of troops of so many 
nationalities in one locality and their 
use In Operations against a common 

enemy, such as marked the concert of the 
Powers in China, has afforded an unprec- 
edented opportunity to observe and com- 
pare the various military methods, equip- 
ments, and armaments of the twentieth 
century world. 

Not since the Powers last gathered in 


discordant consultation at the bedside of 
the sick man of the East have so many 
nations participated in a war. Since that 
time there has been a revolution in mili- 
tary science. Improved weapons have 
changed conditions, and methods have 
been compelled to adjust themselves to 
altered circumstances. And, _ notwith- 
standing a rigid course of instruction car- 
ried on for many years, with and without 
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practical lessons, the power-aspiring na- 
tions still have to take their full degree in 
efficiency. 

All good soldiers, and other men who 
from interest or occupation keep pace with 
military evolution, recognize this. That 
is why, since the Powers have been rub- 
bing elbows in China, 
they have watched each 
other even more closely 
than they watched the 
enemy. When not en- 
gaged in the joyous task 
of civilizing the Chinese 
with torch and sword, 
they have been going to 
school. Peking and 
Tientsin, where the 
forces have been chiefly 
congregated, and the 
whole broad scene of 
operations, have been in 
reality huge class-rooms, with every intel- 
ligent and thoughtful officer an earnest, 
eager student. Blind and deaf indeed will 
be the nation that does not, out of all this 
aggregated instruction, learn something. 

It is doubtful if in the whole history of 
the world such a variety of soldiery has 
ever before been brought together. The 
troops engaged in the war in China em- 
brace Germans, Russians (including Cos- 
sacks), British (including Australians, Eng- 
lish, Sikhs, Rajputs, Ghurkos and Chinese), 
Americans, French (including Tonquin 
and Cochin China native regiments), Jap- 
anese, Austrians, and Italians ; to say noth- 
ing of the Boxers and Imperial Chinese 
troops. Every branch of every service 
is represented, not omitting those emer- 
gency soldiers, the marines. The navies 
of the world have been combined in the 
great fleets which lie anchored off Taku, 
Shanghai, and other important Chinese 
ports. In the streets of Peking and Tien- 
tsin may be seen every day a confusing 
jumble of nationalities, sporting every con- 
ceivable costume, and dinning the bewil- 
dered ear with sounds couched in every 
live language in the world, and many that 
ought to be dead. In the course of half 


an hour on the terrace of the Astor House, 
or a five minutes’ jaunt in a ’ricksha along 
densely thronged and dust-paved Vic- 
toria Road, you will be accosted in more 
tongues than you ever heard told of. The 





streets resound with the beating of drums, 
the music of bands, and the tramp of 
marching regiments. <A truly cosmopoli- 
tan gathering this, with the glint and glit- 
ter of uniforms, the clank and jangle of 
arms and soldiers’ trappings, dominating 
and giving a purely military color to it all, 
as in camp, on parade, 
or in real action, the 
varied pageant passes in 
review. 

The operations un- 
dertaken by the allied 
forces in North China, 
while almost universally 
successful, have been by 
no means satisfactory in 
Shae affording an adequate 
“ test of comparative effi- 

ciency. That only fair 


A Russian Field Kitchen. test of real eftective- 


ness, skilful and de- 
termined opposition, has been lacking. 
The Chinese have been easy game. Still, 
tolerably satisfactory bases of comparison 
have not been entirely wanting. ‘The al- 
lies have marched and fought a common 
enemy—poor as he was—under practi- 
cally similar conditions. They have been 
thrown together in active campaign work 
under circumstances which tried, if not 
their genuine fighting qualities, at least 
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their marching ability, equipment, trans- 
port facilities, commissary and _ hospital 
services, and all the innumerable elements, 
both important and trifling, which make 
in their sum the modern war-making ma- 
chine. 

About all this, there is a varied tale to 
tell ; a tale which can be brought to no 
end, save a vague generalization, that will 
be at the same time a logical conclusion. 
The best plan will be to describe and com- 
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pare (just a little), and leave the experts 
and text-book writers to solve the prob- 
lems involved to their own satisfaction. 

It is well, perhaps, to recall something 
of the character of the march which, even 
more than the fighting, has been the chief 
test of the efficiency of these troops. 

After the battle of Yang-tsun, no oppo- 
sition worthy of the name was encoun- 
tered until the relieving force was under 
the walls of Peking. For six successive 
days the march was continued without in- 
terruption. Progress was slow, averaging 
not more than eight 
miles a day. ‘This was 
a fairly good average, 
considering the condi- 
tions under which the 
march was made. A 
more monotonous 
tramp, or one better cal- 
culated to take the life 
and energy out of 
troops, can scarcely be ‘ 
conceived. The land- gene eo. 
scape never varies 
From the coast to Peking is one endless 
plain, unruffled by a single mound or gen- 
tle elevation. Dull-colored clay embank- 
ments, marking the course of roads, canals, 
or irrigation ditches ridge the flats in all di- 
rections, like welts laid with an enormous 
knout on a tortured country by some su- 
pernatural avenger. Uncultivated wastes 
of mud stretch everywhere, tainted by pu- 
trid ponds, and filling the spaces between 
the vast fields of millet, which cover the 
greater part of the land in North China. 
Thousands of big and little mounds dot 
the country, giving it the appearance, 
where not concealed by vegetation, of 
some vast prairie-dog village. Human 
graves are these, strange bumps of Orien- 
tal superstition, to hold the land they oc- 
cupy sacred against all the needs of pos- 
terity while the Chinese govern China. 

Yonder, now in touch with the crawling 
column, now reaching away as if to re- 
lieve the troops of its nauseous contact. 
only to come creeping, snake-like, back 
again, after having made a wide detour, is 
the sluggish Pei-ho. In any country but 
China, this tortuous, turgid stream, drag- 
ging its yellow, slimy fluid slothfully be- 
tween crumbling mud-banks and _ shores 
reeking with refuse, would scarcely be en- 





titled to rank asa ditch. A ditch it is— 
or rather a sewer ; the sewer, as well as the 
commercial artery, of Chihli Province. It 
floats endless double lines of junks, with 
their prows pointing to the north or to the 
south, in unbroken procession. It is the 
mother of thousands of smaller ditches, all 
equally yellow and contaminated, which 
spread out over the country like the web of 
an immense water spider, licking up the 
filth of countless villages and feeding or 
draining, as the case may be, their cousins 
the cess-pools. It now harbors, but to in- 
aecently display, cast 
upon its banks or float- 
ing with its current, hun- 
dreds of bloated objects 
that were once men and 
women who lived upon 
the earth and had souls. 
On it, now, coolies, com- 
mandeered to serve the 
hated foreigners, labori- 
ously push along, by 
means of poles, heavily 
laden boats. It breeds 
mosquitoes by the million, disease in many 
forms, and death multiplied for friend and 
foe alike. 

The dreary stretches through which 
the Pei-ho flows, never attractive to the 
Western eye, presented, as the allied ar- 
mies slowly traversed them, a scene of in- 
describable desolation. Even the vegeta- 
tion, notified by the waning of summer, of 
early dissolution to come, wore a faded, 
dejected look. In a region which usually 
contained a population of many millions, 
scarcely a human being, besides those at- 
tached to the allied armies, was to be seen. 
Towns and villages were completely de- 
serted. In China an ordinary town will 
have from one to three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, while villages not of sufficient 
importance to be designated on the maps, 
have populations varying from ten to 
thirty thousand. ‘These villages line the 
banks of the Pei-ho and the main road to 
Peking by hundreds. ‘The troops were 
never entirely clear of them. 

Clusters of low mud houses, grouped 
indiscriminately about narrow, dirty streets, 
comprise the average Chinese village. 
Some of the larger towns possess temples 
and a few structures more pretentious than 
coolie dwellings, but everywhere is the 
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same dull, unattractive type of architect- 
ure, the same lack of sanitation, the same 
unmistakable evidences of poverty. So 
hurried had been the flight of the inhabi- 
tants that hundreds of houses were left 
open, such household possessions that 
could not be carried away being tousled 
about in great disorder. Of all that dense 
population, only a few scattered hundreds 
of aged, decrepit men and women, and 
some unfortunate cripples and abandoned 
children, remained. A great majority of 
these were ruthlessly slain. —The Russians 
and Japanese shot or bayoneted them 
without compunction. ‘Their prayers for 
mercy availed not. If these miserable un- 
fortunates chanced to fall into the hands 
of American or British troops they had a 
chance for their lives, but even our armies 
are not free from these wanton sacrifices. 

Every town, every village, every peas- 
ant’s hut in the path of the troops was first 
looted and then burned. A stretch of 
country fully ten miles in width was thus 
swept. Mounted “flanks in the air” 
scoured far and wide, keen on the scent 
of plunder, dark columns of smoke on 
the horizon attesting their labors. In 
this merry task of chastising the heathen 
Chinese, the Cossacks easily excelled. 
This wild soldiery is formed by nature and 
training for the work. They frequently 
penetrated in small bodies far beyond the 
prescribed scouting district, and to villages 
where their advent was not expected. 
The tales that might be told of their do- 
ings on these excursions would not make 
pleasant reading for people who like to 
think that war is becoming less terrible. 
Like an avenging Juggernaut the Army of 
Civilization moved. ‘Terror strode before 
it; Death and Desolation sat and brood- 
ed in its path. 

Through such scenes as these, day after 
day,the army glided. A spirit of utter cal- 
lousness took root, and enveloped officers 
and men alike. Pathetic scenes passed 
without comment or even notice. Pathos, 
involved in a riot of more violent emotions, 
had lost its power tomove. ‘The men suf- 
fered terribly. Through the middle of the 
day the heat was intense. Millions, bill- 
ions, trillions, of flies buzzed and bit. For 
miles the road ran through millet fields. 
This grain stands from ten to twelve feet 
high, completely shutting off any breeze 


which might possibly be stirring. At every 
step the men and animals sank a foot into 
the dust, which, ground into impalpable 
powder by the passage of thousands of 
vehicles, hung in a stifling cloud over the 
line of march, filling throats, eyes, lungs, 
and nostrils. ‘The sun struck a man be- 
tween the shoulders, and burned there like 
a red-hot plaster. Rivulets of perspira- 
tion trickled and dripped, converting faces 
into river charts of China, half mud and 
half water, and causing the eyelids to gum 
up and smart painfully. Canteens were 
emptied quickly, and notwithstanding pos- 
itive orders to the contrary, refilled out of 
wells or the putrid Pei-ho. Staggering 
along under their blanket-rolls and full 
marching equipment, what wonder that 
the troops could march but a short dis- 
tance without resting, and that the total of 
a day’s effort would be but a few miles ? 
At night the mosquitoes relieved the flies as 
agents of unrest, swarming in dense clouds 
about the camps. Within a week after 
their arrival in Peking, over one-third of 
the American force was in the hospital. 
This was about the average throughout 
the army. 

To the little brown soldiers of the Mi- 
kado such honors as this inglorious war 
has to bestow must, by common consent, 
fall. Unpleasantly surprising as it un- 
doubtedly will be to Western nations, 
there is no gainsaying this. ‘The Japan- 
ese have, of all the nationalities engaged 
in this business, shown to the best advan- 
tage. ‘They came to the work intelli- 
gently equipped, in understanding of the 
situation, with its many requirements, and 
means to deal with it. They have con- 
sistently employed, from the beginning, 
both understanding and means. 
of these things their success has been 
conspicuous among nations which have 
heretofore arrogated to themselves, in in- 
vincible conceit, the crown of superiority. 

In attempting to describe and analyze 
the qualities of the Japanese army it is 
somewhat difficult to discriminate between 
excellence which seems surprising in a 
race that the West has been apt to con- 
sider but partially civilized and actual su- 
periority. Undoubtedly much of the 
praise now accorded to the Japanese has 
its origin in such surprise. For years the 
world has been told that Japan had a 
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first-class army; but the world, of course, 


took this to mean an army quite below 


the European standard. ‘The White Man 
is intelligent, but his intelligence is not 
equal to conceiving the possibility of the 
Dark Man excelling him in anything. 
When suddenly confronted with facts he 
cannot ignore he is apt to lose correct 
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perspective in his amazement, and exag- 
gerate their importance. 

So, while cheerfully and fully admitting 
that the Japanese have performed most 
creditably in China, let us overcome our 
surprise sufficiently to be able to take 
them at their true value. In the very 
beginning of the trouble it was discovered 
that the War Office at Tokio possessed 
the only complete and correct military 
maps of the theatre of war. ‘This was 
natural, China being the next door neigh- 
bor of the Island Empire. Yet, had it 
not been for Japan, the allies would have 
been without good maps. Early in the 
game the superiority of the Japanese in- 
telligence staff became apparent, a fact 
which constantly sent the allied com- 
manders to them for instruction and ad- 
vice. In this way they acquired an as- 
cendancy at the joint councils which 
they retained until Peking was relieved. 
Not that the commanders of other forces 
openly submitted themselves to be led by 
the Japs. Even if you are conscious that 
the Dark Man knows more than you, it 
will never do to admit it. The allied 
generals took counsel with the Japanese 
and then pretended to have known all 
about it all the time. ‘This plan has been 
known to produce good results in other 
matters than war. 

Nevertheless, by the time the march to 
Peking had begun there was an uneasy 
feeling among the allied forces that the 
Japs came pretty near being the whole 


show. Whenever a hitch occurred, which 
was often, everybody seemed to look nat- 
urally to them. On the march to Peking 
their field telegraph alone prevented the 
allied army from losing communication 
withits base. ‘The American Signal Corps, 
a branch our service is wont to boast of, 
did manage to string a wire and keep it 
open at least part of the time. Being on 
all sorts of improvised poles, in a treeless 
country, it naturally fell by the wayside 
with annoying frequency. Not so the 
Jap telegraph. It was provided with 
telescopic metal poles and braces, and 
when once set stood. An hour after the 
camp was pitched after a day’s march, 
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the Japanese field telegraph would open 
communication with the next station in the 
rear. Asfor the british, Russian, French, 
and German telegraphs, they did not even 
try ; a confession of incompetency quite 
ludicrous under the circumstances. 

The work of the Japanese field medical 
corps was arevelation to people who had 
not seen the British-Indian field ambu- 
lances in action, and even gave “ pointers ”’ 
to that splendidly organized body. Inall 
their transport the Japanese have utilized 
the ’ricksha idea, cleverly modifying it 
to suit various requirements. They have 
a sort of stretcher on wheels, which can 
be carried by two bearers or pushed as a 
cart with equal facility. There is also a 
horse-litter capable of carrying two men, 
one on each side of the animal. In ad- 
dition, an unusually large number of 


bearers are attached to each ambulance. 
These men display wonderful celerity and 
great bravery in bringing men off the field 
under fire. 

In their field hospitals, which follow 
rather more closely on the heels of action 
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than the European custom allows, are to 
be found every modern appliance and 
convenience for the care of the wounded. 
Nothing that the best German or English 
hospital should contain is lacking. It was 
quite noticeable that during engagements 
the Japanese wounded received much 
prompter attention than those of other 
nationalities. And, triumph of triumphs, 
the Japanese field hospitals were plenti- 
fully provided with ice. In a sweltering 
climate, where an incipient ice famine had 
made the cooling substance precious even 
in Tientsin, the Japanese field medical 
corps carried ice all the way to Peking. It 
was a miracle of foresight and efficiency 
which amazed the ambulance sections of 
the other divisions of that blistering army, 
when, on some days, the prostrations from 
heat were running up into hundreds, and 
men were dying for want of a bit of ice. 

It is, however, in their commissariat and 
army transport that the Japanese really 
excel. are army concerns of 
which the public know little and care less. 
They are chiefly used, when thought of at 
all, as post-bellum clubs to hit an admin- 
istration with. To satisfy the ordinary 
reader, the story of a war must be all 
heroism and glory, with a little suffering 
thrown in to accentuate the valor and for- 
titude of the troops. Sherman’s terse state- 
ment, ‘‘an army marches and fights upon 
its belly,” touches no sentimental chord. 
But no man who has seen a campaign will 
dispute its truth. 

There can be no doubt that in the op- 
erations in China the Japanese forces have 
moved with greater readiness and rapidity, 
with less fatigue to the troops, have been 
better supplied, and have, consequently, 
invariably entered engagements in better 
physical condition, and with a larger per- 
centage of battalions present for duty than 
any of their allies. This was, as anyone 
can see, no mean accomplishment. Fight- 
ing efficiency and direction of opposing 
forces being approximately equal, the ad- 
vantages just enumerated would be, under 
ordinary circumstances, quite enough to 
decide the issue of a campaign. Zola, in 
“La Débacle,” gives a marvellously vivid 
impression of what the lack of adequate 
transport and commissariat means to an 
army. His picture is not overdrawn. 


These 


To my mind, the superiority of the Jap- 
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anese transport hinges on one vital prin- 
ciple. There is no package that weighs 
more than sixty pounds, and whose bulk 
and shape are such as to prevent it from 
being carried by a man or packed on the 
back of an animal. There are no huge 
bales or boxes weighing a ton or more, and 
requiring a derrick to hoist. All Japanese 
army supplies, whether food, ammunition, 
or materials, are neatly encased in grass 
burlap coverings supplied with handles 
that may be used for either carrying or 
slinging. Such packages are transported 
with equal readiness on a vehicle or the 
back of acoolie. The vehicles used are ex- 
tremely light, not liable to become mired, 
and easily taken across waterways. If a 
breakdown occurs it does not mean a 
blockade. Only the single vehicle is af- 
fected, and should ready repairs not be 
possible the load can easily and quickly be 
transferred. One of the strongest points 
of the Japanese transport is the employ- 
ment of great numbers of coolies. ‘To the 
use of such auxiliaries I shall refer again. 

And so, while the British, Russian, 
French, and American (particularly the 
latter) transport was so wretchedly inade- 
quate that the movement of those divis- 
ions was not only constantly retarded, but 
the troops left unprovided with many 
necessaries, the Japanese columns moved 
with a celerity which would have contin- 
ually distanced their allies had they not 
been held back; and their soldiers were 
fully supplied. 

Some comparisons may emphasize these 
statements. Take the matter of army 
water-supply. Could anything be more 
important? Examine military medical 
statistics and you will find that half the 
ills an army is heir to are directly traceable 
to the use of bad water. ‘This is so well 
established that to mention it seems like 
stating that two and two make four. | 
sometimes wonder whether we Americans 
shall ever learn some things, and generally 
sadly reach the conclusion that we never 
shall. In this problem of army water-sup- 
ply, the Japs stand for Efficiency, the 
Americans for Deficiency ; with the other 
nations straggling along somewhere be- 
tween. The water in North China is so 
bad that resident Europeans will not drink 
it until it has been boiled and filtered. 
This fact was well known before a foreign 
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soldier set foot at Taku. It was also real- 
ized that there was danger of wells being 
poisoned by the Chinese, while to use, un- 
purified, the filth-laden waters of the canals 
and rivers was to invite an epidemic among 
the troops. A reasonable regard not only 
for the lives of the men, but for the suc- 
cess of the operations which depended on 
their ability to march and fight, would 
have suggested extraordinary precautions. 

Some nations took them ; some did not. 
The Japanese came 
fully provided with 
portable filters for 
use in the field. 
They were the only 
troops who _ pos- 
sessed these neces- 
sary utensils, and 
they spared the men 
much. They also 
had, in common with 
all the allies except 
the Americans, pro- 
vision for supplying 
the troops with water 
while on the march 
or in action. More than two years ago, 
now, I accompanied the United States 
army that made the glorious, but, in many 
ways, disastrous, campaign against San- 
tiago. In that campaign we paid a price 
for ignorance which might have taught 
us a wholesome lesson. One of the de- 
ficiencies which impressed me most, and 
one commented on by all the foreign 
military attachés who accompanied the 
army, was the utter lack of water-sup- 
ply beyond the small quantity the men 
could carry in their canteens. ‘There 
was no reserve. When the water-bottles 
ran dry the men would drop out of the 
line of march to replenish them. In 
so profusely watered a country as Cuba 
that was not difficult, as water could always 
be found near by or secured while cross- 
ing a stream, but the custom 1s always re- 
tarding of progress and detrimental to dis- 
cipline. But even where water is most 


plentiful, the practice throws the door wide 
open to the insidious disease-germ. Here 
in China, where water is fairly plentiful, 
but marvellously filthy, to provide no re- 
serve water-supply for troops on the march 
is to condemn all of them to needless suf- 
fering and many of them to death. Two 





years of almost constant campaigning in 
the Philippines, coupled with the experi- 
ences in Cuba, have taught Americans 
nothing. Our troops turned up in China 
with their canteens and no more. I believe 
one or two filters, suitable for camp or bar- 
rack use, and too cumbersome for ready 
transport, have finally arrived. But they 
could not, had they been here in time, have 
been utilized on the march to Peking. 

And if ever troops needed reserve water- 
supply, for urgency 
as well as sanitary 
reasons, it was on 
that march. The 
Japanese, Russians, 
Germans, French, 
and British all were 
provided in some 
way. The Japanese 
drank only aérated 
water, prepared reg- 
ularly by the field 
filters, the water- 
carts moving with 
the column and pet 
mitting the replen- 
ishing of canteens at any time without 
hindering the march or scattering the 
troops. For the Japanese officers and 
wounded there was an ample supply of 
bottled mineral water. The British, Rus- 
sians, and Germans all had a reserve 
supply, either in carts or carried in skins 
on mules. Only the Americans were ut- 
terly destitute. An average of one-third 
of the force was always away from the col- 
umn ona hunt for drinkable water. At 
nightfall, when the camps were pitched, 
they would have, perhaps, to tramp long 
distances to obtain enough water for cook- 
ing purposes, while all the other allies 
had theirs ready to hand, simply because 
it Was some one’s business to attend to it 
and proper facilities were provided. Truly, 
’tis a lop-sided commissary service which 
supplies an army with solid food—and 
woe to it if it fail—but makes no provision 
whatever for water. 

While both are indispensable, water is 
far more of an urgent hecessity to troops 
than is other food. Frequently a few 
drops mean whether a soldier will drop or 
continue to march, and the first cry of a 
wounded man is for water. The advisa- 
bility of supplying troops with water, even 
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while in action, has long been recognized, 
and, notwithstanding the difficulty, has 
been successfully accomplished. In this 
war, I have, for the first time, seen the 
‘“‘bhisti,” whom Kipling has immortalized 
as “Gunga Din,” at work. He has a 
brother now in the Jap water-coolie, whose 
duty is to supply water to troops in action 
and succor the wounded on the field. 
Some day, perhaps, Uncle Sam may awake 
to appreciation of the necessity of some 
needed reforms in his army, and take a 
leaf out of the Mikado’s book. Three 
days after the allied forces entered Peking 
over eight hundred Americans, or one- 
third the total force under General Chaffee, 
were in the hospital. The percentage of 
Japanese troops unfit for duty at the same 
time was less than five. Yet they had done 
more work during the campaign than had 
the Americans. 

One important advantage which the 
Japanese commissariat has over those of 
other nations must not, in fairness, be left 
unmentioned. Japanese troops can sub- 
sist and are contented with a ration on 
which English, Germans, or Americans 
would starve. Their field ration consists 
of rice and dried fish, which is only sup- 
plemented by what the men can procure 
onthemarch. This may be much or little. 
It depends on what the country contains. 
The Japs are splendid foragers, and be- 
lieve, for policy as well as comfort, in liv- 
ing off the enemy’s country. But when 
the country is barren they get along ex- 
cellently on their rice and fish. 

The American is the best-fed soldier in 
the world. Uncle Sam is liberal, even 
though not always intelligent in his liber- 
ality. Officers of other nations are amazed 
at the quantity, quality, and variety of the 
United States ration. They have also re- 
marked that, while in barracks or near the 
commissary base our privates enjoy com- 
parative luxury, on the march they rare- 
ly have more than bacon and hardtack. 
Once it began to move, our commissariat 
broke down to the level of the poorest of 
the poor. Lack of adequate transport was 
the cause. We seém, for some reason, al- 
ways to be lacking proper transport. Some 
day we may realize that the cumbersome, 
heavy, six-mule army wagon is not adapt- 
able to all requirements. Then Uncle Sam 
.may look about a bit, take a few notes, 


and make some modifications in a system 
that has not known the slightest improve- 
ment since the Civil War. 

Some of the powers are just as badly 
off as the United States in this matter, 
but some are immeasurably superior. The 
Japanese and British-Indian contingents 
are the best. They have not only devel- 
oped the light-vehicle and small-package 
system to a high state of excellence, but 
they have found another accelerator in 
the use of a large number of camp-follow- 
ers. Ina British or Japanese regiment the 
number of camp-followers almost equals 
the number of men bearing arms. These 
auxiliaries are really servants of the troops. 
They relieve the fighting men of all super- 
fluous luggage on the march and do the 
camp labor when the column halts. The 
Japanese or British-Indian soldier carries 
nothing while marching except his rifle, 
ammunition, and water-bottle. Not only 
can he move faster and with less fatigue, 
but he is prepared to go into action at in- 
stant notice. ‘The American, German, or 
French soldier, if suddenly attacked or 
brought into action, has to cast aside his 
heavy, bulky kit. ‘These are frequently 
stolen before the men return to secure them, 
if they ever do. Witness the denuding 
of our troops by the straggling bands of 
Cubans during the Santiago campaign. 
Then, suppose the troops advance sev- 
eral miles in the course of an engagement, 
which frequently happens ; they must ei- 
ther abandon their camp equipment entire- 
ly or return for it, even if they can locate 
and find it intact, thus covering a distance 
three times where once should have suf- 
ficed. Such matters as these often decide 
the success or failure of a campaign. Itisa 
humiliating fact that in nearly every march 
of any distance which the allies have made 
in China, the Americans held the column 
back because they were unable to keep up. 
I recall a remark of General Dorward, as 
he watched the little detachment of Amer- 
icans toil painfully and slowly through the 
mud on the march to Tulin. The Gen- 
eral, who commanded the expeditionary 
force, had ridden back with his staff to 
see what was keeping the Yankees back. 

“Fine fellows,” he said, as he gazed 
at them. ‘ Fine fellows. Splendid phy- 
siques. Pity they load them down so 
they can’t march.” 
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It was a matter of comment during the 
march to Peking that the Americans had 
more men drop out from heat prostration, 
and required to rest oftener than the 
troops of any other nation. Frequently 
one-fourth the American force, with those 
who went down and those who stopped to 
attend them, would be out. ‘The climate 
cannot account for this. It is very similar 
to that of the greater part of the United 
States. The troops were not “ green.” 
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They were veterans, just from months of 
active service in the Philippines and Cuba. 
It was not inferiority of physique. The 
Americans are the strongest men out here. 
What, then, was the reason ? ‘The men 
were required todo too much. In march- 
ing they carried three times the weight im- 
posed upon Japanese, British, or Russian 
troops. ‘Then, a dozen times during a day 
they were compelled to make detours to 
replenish their water-bottles. While, the 
march having ended, the Japs or British 
soldiers were taking things easy while their 
camp-followers pitched the tents, lighted 
the fires, cooked the food, and prepared 
the beds, the weary American was doing 
all those things for himself. What wonder 
that he frequently, from sheer exhaustion, 
went supperless to bed, and slept un- 
sheltered rather than undergo the labor of 
pitching his tent, to become, the next day, 
a ready victim to heat or dysentery ? The 
camp auxiliary certainly pays for his keep. 
These digressions are taking me away from 
the Japanese. However, they will creep 
in. If I have taken the Jap as a text for 
a comparative sermon, it is because he 
has deserved that prominence by the work 
he has done. Still, I would not convey 


the impression that he is the best soldier 
in the world, for I do not think that he is. 
His fighting reputation is based on whip- 
He must be tried on 


ping the Chinese. 
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stiffer material before we shall believe in 
him thoroughly. ‘There always remains 
the doubt as to his behavior against whites. 
Not that when you analyze him such doubt 
is really warranted. I have no hesitation 
in recording my opinion that he could give 
some European troops a sound thrashing, 
and would prove a troublesome customer 
for any. It profits nothing to say his up- 
to-dateness is merely clever imitation of 
Western methods. Tis an imitation that 
has caught fundamental principles and 
subjected them to skilful modification to 
meet his own peculiarities. We must take 
the Jap as we find him. And here he is: 
conspicuous in a military show of all na- 
tions, completely armed and equipped, 
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brave, dashing, alert—altogether a genu- 
inely good little soldier. 

Next to the Japanese, the Russians have 
played the more important part. This was 
in no sense due to superior efficiency, but 
because they had the troops. In this war 
the Russian soldier is much as he was 
when he stormed the slippery glacis of 
Plevna, or forced, in the teeth of the Turk- 
ish infantry, the Shipka Pass. He will 
take his gruelling with the best of them, 
and that means much. He is rough, hardy, 
uncouth, almost a barbarian ; capable of 
giving hard knocks and taking them 
cheerfully. No mistaken moral ideas 
about the conduct of war blunt the edge 
of his ready sword. He has no com- 
forts, nor misses them. All in all, he is 
as good as the average, and will take a 
deal of beating before he cries quits. 

The Germans have so far had slim op- 
portunity in actual work. In the days 
when there was fighting there were too 
few to accomplish much. Since then they 
have arrived in large numbers, and have 


made an excellent impression. They have 
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a thoroughly soldierly appearance, and 
their discipline is superior. Their general 
conduct is best among the allied forces, 
being noticeably less addicted to looting 
and drunkenness. One thing which caught 
my eye is their shelter tentage. Each sol- 
dier carries a square of canvas and a 
jointed pole. ‘These squares may be put 
together in almost every conceivable 
shape, from a V tent to a large hut- 
shaped structure. ‘They have a way of 
building company quarters in a hollow 
square which certainly has advantages. 
In arms and general equipment they do 
not differ materially from the troops of 
other powers. The German officers, I 
must say, seem an intelligent, capable lot. 

As a man who in youth imbibed great 
notions of the prowess and chivalry of the 
French soldier, I have been bitterly dis- 
appointed by their appearance and show- 
ing in China. As a rule they are dirty, 
unkempt, almost disreputable in appear- 
ance. And their conduct has fallen far 
below the standard set by the legions of 
Napoleon. To say that they have not 
distinguished themselves in action is to put 
their conduct mildly. As to that, reticence 
is charity. But I cannot cover up or ex- 
cuse the spirit of destruction which has 
characterized the French soldier in this 
war. The Russian is brutal; the Jap cal- 
lous. But neither is wanton. A French- 
man, it seems, will go out of his way to 
commit a cruel deed or wreak some sense- 
less damage. I will not clog this story 
with details. ‘They might vary from the 
showing of aged women as an idle test of 
marksmanship, to thrusting bayonets into 
dumb animals in order to laugh at their 
screams. One can fathom the motive for 
murder of non-combatants in heat of bat- 
tle, for the loot and burning of cities, and 
even for worse things. We do not at- 
tempt to excuse, but we understand. | 
cannot understand acts which French sol- 
diers have committed in this war, with a 
frequency and consistency which distinctly 
brand the nationality. 

It should be mentioned, not in extenua- 
tion, but in fairness to the French army 
and people, that the troops whose conduct 
has justified this criticism are not regulars, 
but regiments from Tonquin and Cochin 
China. ‘Those regiments, I am informed, 
are chiefly composed of men who left 


France for the good of their country. 
Troops now arriving are evidently, from 
their appearance and conduct, of a differ- 
ent stripe. My faith in the French sol- 
dier which survived 1870 has not yet 
been dissipated, but it has been jarred not 
a little. 

The British Empire has been represent- 
ed in China almost entirely by its Indian 
troops. ‘To them the experience has been 
invaluable. To others the opportunity of 
seeing a part of the Indian army in action 
has been fraught with opportunity to esti- 
mate and learn. The Indians have as- 
tonished no one, but they have passed with 
tolerable credit through the ordeal of com- 
parison. Despite a disposition to become 
wobbly at trying moments, they have be- 
haved well. Their management of ex- 
tended order tactics is superior to any 
troops inthefield. Their principal weak- 
ness seems to be a lack of individual initia- 
tive. ‘Their marching quality ishigh and 
theirtransport second only tothe Japanese. 
However, I do not consider them strictly 
first-class troops. Your Indian is not the 
real British soldier—the man we have in 
mind when we think of Waterloo or Luck- 
That man has not been in this 
Chinese business. He had other work to 
do. But he has not been missed. ‘The 
Drums of the Fore and Aft” have not beat 
in this war. 

The Austrians and Italians have played 
merely a perfunctory part, and have not 
distinguished themselves one way or the 
other. The little they have been called 
upon to do has been done fairly well, with 
one or two trifling exceptions. In appear- 
ance they are the average troops. The 
[talian officers are the nattiest, as the men 
are the dirtiest, in evidence. Both Aus- 
trians and Italians have been too incon- 
spicuous to upset any old ideas or shape 


now. 


new ones. 

In spite of his many handicaps, the 
American soldier has fully held his own. 
He has numerous weaknesses, but fear of 
the enemy is not, fortunately for the se- 
curity of the Republic, among them. I 
heard foreign officers freely criticise his 
military manners and organization, but 
never his fighting qualities, once his bur- 
den of antiquated methods has been cast 
aside and he faces the foe on the firing- 
line. ‘Then is he as he always was, and, 
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let us hope, always will be. In all the crit- 
icism one hears there is an undercurrent of 
respect. I never see him in a fight but 
i feel, with absolute certainty, that the 
American soldier will ever give a good ac- 
count of himself if not asked to do more 
than should be asked of a man. Other 
elements being approximately equal, the 
stoutest heart and steadiest nerve will win 
the most battles. In these qualities Uncle 
Sam’s boys are second to none. “’‘They’ve 
done their share,’’ is the verdict of people 
in China, who have been here through itall. 

To sit in Victoria Gardens when the 
band plays and watch the ways and man- 
ners of the soldiers of all nations is, in it- 
self, a liberal military education. Germans 
and Russians stiff and formal, clicking 
heels and touching visors in endless sa- 
lutes ; French and Italians debonair and 
jaunty, a trifle less ramroddy, but studi- 
ously polite ; British and Americans care- 
less, at ease, and openly scornful of the 
pose militant. ‘There is a discourse on 
nationality in the dress of people you see. 
German and Russian officers are never 
without their swords ; British and Amer- 
icans never with them. Contrasted with 
the gaudy uniforms worn by officers of 
most armies, the Americans look almost 
distressingly sombre. ‘Their best suit isa 
fatigue uniform and campaign hat, gener- 
ally much the worse for being slept in. In 
appearance they cut the poorest figure of 
the lot.. ‘The American private, however, 
maintains the average. He is far away the 
neatest and cleanest looking soldier to be 
seen. He is also drunk oftener than his 
friends could wish, and then he should be 
shunned. 

If discipline alone could gain battles the 
Germans would never lose, the American 
never win. ‘“ Lack discipline” is the stock 
comment of foreign officers on American 
troops. Nowdiscipline must not be spoken 


of as.a fixed quantity. ‘The same discipline 
will no more fit all nationalities than the 
same size boots will fit all men. Of the 
various disciplines now on exhibition in 
China, that of the Russians is harshest. 
One day, during a march, I saw a Russian 
officer beating a soldier with his whip be- 
cause a cart had broken down. ‘The man 
took the blows without protest, and ap- 
parently without shame. An American 
officer who was passing dismounted and 
helped the soldier to mend his cart-wheel. 
There was exemplified two different ideas 
of discipline. You could not control a 
Russian army with American discipline ; 
no more could you manage an American 
army with Russian discipline. ‘The con- 
clusion is, I think, that discipline is com- 
parative, not positive. 

If I have not entered into matters of 
modern weapons and their effectiveness, 
and the newer tactics which have been de- 
veloped out of their introduction, it is be- 
cause this warfare in China has brought 
out little or nothing not fully known and 
considered before. All the troops in these 
operations have been armed with magazine 
rifles of high power, and have employed 
breech-loading artillery. Strictly up-to- 
date field artillery did not make its bow, as 
I hoped and rather expected. ‘The tac- 
tical and armament lessons of the war in 
South Africa are still shaping in war offices 
and arsenals, They have yet to make 
their appearance on the tented field. If 
the Chinese proved that even in unskilled 
hands the modern rifle is destructive to life, 
he also proved conclusively that something 
more than modern weapons is needed to 
secure even the strongest position. The 


lessons of this war have chiefly held to the 
prosaic lines of organization, supply, and 
equipment, and on matters such as these 
they have shed a brilliant light for those 
who care to learn. 
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By W. C. Brownell 


4] WENTY years ago Rodin 
had a few devoted admir- 
ers. Connoisseurs like 
Antonin Proust, artists like 
Bastien - Lepage and Da- 
lou, an occasional critic like 
Mr. Henley, but in Paris itself he was gen- 
erally known as an eccentric and revolu- 
tionary spirit whose works were so fantastic 
as to be negligible ; and outside of Paris he 
was not known at all. To-day, visitors to 
the French Exposition view his sculpture 
in a pavilion devoted expressly to it, 
authorized by the city of Paris. The con- 
trast is very striking. For such a change 
in public sentiment most artists have had 
to wait longer, not rarely longer than their 
own lifetime; Delacroix, Millet, Manet, 
for example. But a decade ago Rodin 
had conquered official opposition and tri- 
umphed over critical contumely. Not only 
had Proust given him the magnificent com- 
mission of the Porte de I’ Enfer, but his un- 
compromising St. John Baptist first and 
then his noble and beautiful bust of Mme. 
Morla, had stormed successfully the de- 
fences of the Luxembourg. And at about 
the same time some eighty of the foremost 
artists and men of letters of Paris gave him 
a banquet on the sole ground of his artistic 
pre-eminence. 

From the artists and connoisseurs his 
fame spread quickly to the public. The 
journals, purely secular as well as artistic, 
took note of his works and devoted articles 
to him. By this time his bibliography is 
probably greater than that of the combined 
Institute school. With Puvis de Cha- 
vannes alone among French artists, per- 
haps, he shared the primacy of both pop- 
ular and dilettante interest. Important 
commissions were entrusted to him—the 
monuments to Claude Lorrain, to Bastien- 
Lepage, to Victor Hugo, to the Bourgeois 
of Calais, to Balzac. The sensation made 
by his execution of the last-named every- 
one wilt recall. It marked the culmination 
of Rodin’s vogue in crystallizing popular 
opinion, in transforming into hostility 
what popular indifference and ignorance 





still existed about him, and in developing 
his admirers into partisans, not to say fan- 
atics. Thenceforth, at all events, popular 
opinion felt that he had no new surprises 
for it. More markedly than his other 
works, more unmistakably, more brutally, 
as the French say, the Balzac distinguishes 
his sculpture from that of the graceful and 
elegant art that has been evolved under 
the @gis of the Institute. So that, taken 
in connection with his singularizing ex- 
hibit at the Exposition this year, the sen- 
sation over the Balzac may be said to have 
created for the public in general, interest- 
ed in such matters, an interesting ‘ situ- 
ation,” in French sculpture at the present 
time. 

The situation is briefly this: What is 
known as the Modern French School, the 
Institute or academic sculptors, the sculp- 
tors who follow the traditions of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts are on one side; on the 
other are Rodin, Dalou, Aubé, Barthol- 
omé, and one or two more who have 
hardly reached eminence as yet, together 
with a very considerable number of intelli- 
gent practitioners who show in a marked— 
and often in an excessive—way the in- 
fluence of Rodin’s gospel of expression 
and animation. Of course such a power- 
ful personality as Rodin’s, now that it has 
expressed itself so adequately and in such 
luxuriance as his has done, is universally 
recognized even by traditional critics and 
public as something to be reckoned with. 
But high as he now stands, different as is 
his position now from what it was not so 
very long ago when eccentricity was re- 
garded as the main characteristic of his 
talent, nevertheless the traditional criticism 
even in Paris—the home equally of new 
ideas and of academic convention—is un- 
doubtedly more inclined contentedly to 
repose upon what it regards as the safe 
thing, the thing that requires of it no re- 
pigeon-holing of its notions, upon, in a 
word, the Institute sculpture. 

Now, the Institute sculpture of the pres- 
ent day is thoroughly imitative and Ital- 
ianate. Its model is the sculpture of the 
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Italian Renaissance. It modifies this mod- 
el very perceptibly by the addition of the 
French element of style, as it could hardly 
fail to do, being French at all; for the most 
individual trait of the French artistic genius 
is a faculty for style, for the generalized, 
typical, synthetized presentation of artistic 
material, in contradistinction to the free and 
fanciful individualized treatment of the 
Italian Renaissance. At the same time 
M. Rodin is perfectly right in what he said 
to me some yearsago: ‘ Formerly we used 
to do the Greek thing’”’ (meaning Pradier, 
for example); ‘‘now we do the Italian”’ 
VoL. XXIX.—8 
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(meaning the current Institute sculpture). 
Autrefois nous faisions du grec, maintenant 
nous faisons de (italien. Compare, for 
instance, M. Mercié’s David sheathing his 
sword after slaying Goliath with Dona- 
tello’s figure of the same subject, or M. 
Paul Dubois’s Charity from the admira- 
ble tomb of General de Lamoriciére at 
Nantes with Jacopo Della Quercia’s group 
of the Sienna fountain. The French two 
are essentially reflections. | M. Saint-Mar- 
ceaux’s fine ‘Genius Guarding the Secret 
of the Tomb ” is similarly inspired by the 
Youths of the Sistine ceiling. Instances 
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might be multiplied. There is a difference, 
but it is a national, not a personal dif- 
ference. Essentially it is the same thing, 
done from the same 
point of view, only by a 
sculptor of a different 
nationality under differ- 
ent conditions. Even of 
Frémiet’s admirable 
equestrian figures, his 
Jeanne d’Arc of the 
Place des Pyramides, his 
Louis d’Orléans of the 
Chateau de Pierrefonds, 
his ‘Toe-ch-bearer of the 
Midd e Ages of the Paris 
H6t 1 de Ville, one’s first 
thought is: Would they 
ever have existed, or 
would they have existed 
in just the aspect they 
have, had it not been for 
the Bartolommeo Col- 
leone of Verrocchio at 
Venice or the Gattame- 
lata of Donatello at 
Padua. 

Well, in opposition to 
this spirit of traditionary 
From the Porte de respect for, and refine- 
l'Enfer. ment upon, and delicate 


go 








variation of, types already fixed, sudden- 
ly appears Auguste Rodin. His art is 
thoroughly revolutionary of received stand- 
ards. It furnishes what the French call 
a point de repere, and recalls routine to 
its point of departure, as the appearance 
of a great artist, a master, always does. 
He has been called a French Michael 
Angelo, and the epithet, though quite er- 
roneous, is a serviceable one to illustrate 
just the point I desire to make with re- 
gard to the Institute sculpture from which 
Rodin’s differs so radically. He is a 
parallel, but neither an imitator nor a fol- 
lower of Michael Angelo. In other words, 
his temperament is in some measure analo- 
gous to that of the great Florentine, but 
his art is his own. Some of his figures re- 
call figures of Michael Angelo, but they 
recall them in a directly opposite way from 
that in which the Institute sculpture recalls 
the sculpture of the Renaissance. To be- 
gin with, they recall them powerfully, not 
weakly—but that is nothing. ‘They are 
conceived in somewhat the same spirit, not 
run in identically the same mould—which 
is everything. ‘The impressive figure of 
the Thinker, the Poet, the Dreamer which 
dominates and seems to evoke the multi- 
tudinous images of the Dante portal for 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs recalls the 
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Pensieroso of the Medici chapel. The 
Adam of the same composition recalls one 
of the slaves for the monument of Pope 
Julius II., the Age d’Airain the other. 
But note how differently they suggest 
them from the way in which M. Saint- 
Marceaux’s Genius, for instance, suggests 
one of the Athletes of the Sistine Ceiling. 
The resemblance is in movement, in gen- 
eral conception, in 
those characteristics 
which are the com- 
mon property of all 
artists of ail time. 
M.Saint-Marceaux’s 
figure is essentially a 
variant. 

More speciously 
but not more sound- 
ly Rodin has been 
said to derive from 
the Gothic. I say 
“ speciously,” be- 
cause the implica- 
tion is that his 
sculpture sustains 
the same relation to 
Gothic sculpture 
that the Institute 
sculpture does to 
that of the Italian 
Renaissance, an im- 
itative relation, that 
isto say. Asamat- 
ter of fact, imitation of Gothic sculpture is 
impossible. Its essence is freedom ; there 
is nothing about it to imitate, no formula to 
repeat. The “ Gothic revival” of which we 
used to hear so much owed its strength to 
its conception of ‘‘ Gothic”’ as an artistic 
attitude, and declined in platitudes when, 
forgetting this, it endeavored to reproduce 
artistic forms. However true it may be 
that ‘mankind is one in spirit,” in any- 
thing with so prominent an external side 
as plastic art, the modern and the medi- 
eval world differ too widely to resemble 
each other greatly in their genuine ex- 
pressions. In asense, of course, Rodin’s 
sculpture has a Gothic derivation, and in 
looking at it one recalls Rheims as rea- 
sonably as, on account of its grandeur of 
style and sentiment, one does Michael An- 
gelo, and, on account of its plastic beauties, 
the antique. For that matter Rheims it- 
self recalls the antique, and in most vivid 
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fashion. ‘They say I copy the Prim- 
itifs,”’ said Puvis de Chavannes. “ Why 
not say I have the same temperament and 
see things in the same way ’’—that is, the 
way of looking at them that antedated 
formulary; the natural way of viewing 
nature ; the way that was abandoned only 
when the eminence of the Cinque-centists 
overwhelmed their feebler successors and 
imposed upon their 
hypnotized incapac- 
ity types so palpably 
perfect as, excusa- 
bly, to constitute for 
them an obsession. 
Rodin’s resem- 
blance to the Gothic 
resides in his illus- 
tration of the same 
freedom, the same 
susceptibility to new 
problems, the same 
inclination to new 
solutions of old ones, 
the same delight in 
nature’s inexhausti- 
bility, the same care- 
lessness for com- 
pleteness and _per- 
fection. His art is 
altogether too perso- 
nal for formulary of 
any kind to have fur- 
nished its provenance. 

There is, however, one element of it 
which allies it with medieval art even more 
closely than its freedom and its attitude of 
dealing directly with nature—its sentiment 
namely. It is saturated with the sentiment 
in virtue of which the modern and the 
medizval world enjoy a kinship unshared 
by the antique. The antique world had its 
own sentiment, and a sentiment of which 
we probably comprehend very little the 
depth, the elevation, or the quality. But 
compared with the medizval and the mod- 
ern sentiment it may be said to have been 
held tranquilly in the leash of reason, and 
to have been—no doubt in consequence— 
less individual, less absorbing, monopo- 
lizing, overwhelming, less personal. Ro- 
din’s work is drenched in sentiment, and 
sentiment so personally felt as to have 
been expressed with the utmost singleness 
and concentration of enthusiasm. The 
most unsympathetic observer must note 
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(The above reproductions furnish an illustration of the contention of the text regarding the respective relations of Rodin's 
sculpture and that of the Institute, as exemplified by Paul Dubois, to the sculpture of Michael Angelo.) 


this, however much he may himself pre- 
fer quality to feeling, and in the presence 
of feeling manifested in unfamiliar guise 
recoil in self-defence upon the familiar 
trades-union standard of “ regularity.” 
What one observes in a work by M. Paul 
Dubois, let us say, is quality. As qual- 
ity it may be admirable or insignificant, 
but its appeal is to one’s sense for the 
abstract, the general. It happens that it 
comes from the sculptor’s connoisseurship, 
from his sympathetic appreciation of the 
way in which the Renaissance sculptors 
treated their projects or solved their prob- 
lems. But it does not so much matter 
where an artist gets his effect as what 
he gets. M. Dubois gets, as I say, qual- 
ity. Rodin gets feeling. The difference 
is exactly antipodal—or would be if there 
were not an immense amount of quality 
also in the expression of Rodin’s feeling. 

The distinction between Rodin’s art 
and the art of the Institute sculptors can 
be expressed very definitely, I think, by 
saying that one is inspired by nature and 
guided by tradition, and the other in- 
spired by tradition and guided by nature. 
It is difficult to reprehend too strongly the 
error and the evil of counsels sometimes 
addressed to American artists in especial, 
to abandon their artistic patrimony and 
“be themselves ’’—the insistence, in other 
words, upon an originality that is a pure 
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abstraction and is characteristic of no 
great artist since the evolution of art be- 
gan. Everything depends upon the way 
in which one makes use of his patrimony. 
There is an eternal opposition between 
using it in a routine and mechanical way, 
drawing the interest on it, so to speak, 
from time to time on the one hand, and 
on the other reinvesting it according to 
the dictates of one’s own feeling and fac- 
ulty. This latter is what every great artist 
has done. It is the Greek method. It 
is what Phidias did with the “Kginetan tra- 
dition. It is what Donatello did with the 
Greek models that research unearthed at 
the Renaissance. Itis what Raphael did 
with the material he found at the Baths of 
Titus, as well as that furnished him by his 
immediate predecessors. It is what Rodin 
has done with what his forerunners of 
Greece and Italy have devised him. _ It is 
exactly what the Institute sculpture does 
not do. 

The Institute sculpture occupies a very 
distinguished eminence in the estimation of 
every competent critic. It has,as a school, 
no rival in modern times. Fancy compar- 
ing Dubois, Mercié, Barrias, Le Feuvre, 
with any English, Italian, or German 
school of professional sculptors. But to 
speak of it as a legitimate successor of 
and as on somewhat the same plane with 
the two other so-called schools with which 
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only it is to be compared—the Greek and 
the Italian Renaissance—is to lose sight 
of both its qualities and its defects—its 
cardinal qualities of style, taste, elegance, 
competence, and its radical defect of tra- 
ditional inspiration. Closely considered 
its artistic result lacks significance. It 
has no personal sap, savor, meaning. It 
is wonderfully well done. But, in the last 
analysis, one must ask the question, Why 
do it at all, if you care so little about it ? 
Everyone nowadays can see that this is 
true of many of the admirably equipped 
and in many respects admirable painters 
who have won distinction for the Institute, 
but whose day is over. Why can they 
not see that it is true of the Institute sculpt- 
ure ? Rodin’s mission has been to expose 
the insipidity of this kind of perfection, and 
to throw into sharp and bold relief against 
the contemporary French background of 


the sculpture inspired by and based on 
tradition, the ever-living, ever-new evoca- 
tions of an original genius, corrected and 
chastened by tradition, but suggested, in- 
spired, teased out of the imagination by 
Nature herself. 

At the same time, however it may be 
travestied by insipidity and petrified by 
convention, the feeling for perfection in 
and for itself remains a part of the artist’s 
proper inspiration and the pursuit of it a 
part of his business. It is the counter- 
weight of the interpretation of nature, in 
advocacy of which Rodin is so eloquently 
—and_ exclusively—enthusiastic. In an 
environment of esthetic system and rigid 
regularization, such as that created by the 
French Institute, it is not surprising that 
the protestantism of a temperament like 
Rodin’s should be equally rigorous. But 
there is something besides nature, there 
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is man. And deeply implanted in man is 
the sense that inspires him with the love 
of perfection and the effort to attain it. 
Let him seek it in nature then, replies M. 
Rodin, he will find it nowhere else, least 
of all in his own formularies. Very well, 
one may rejoin, but in the first place seek- 
ing implies a standard of selection, which 
your magnification of nature tends to for- 
get, and in the second the necessity of 
selection once admitted, an acquaintance 
with the history of zsthetic selection, its 
theory and practice, is inevitably to be de- 
duced as a salutary and important corol- 
lary. ‘The necessity of not taking nature 
indiscriminately as one finds it, I dare say, 
Rodin would admit, as a purely abstract 
proposition, at all events. But his talk 
(naturally, I repeat, given his temperament 
and his environment) is exclusively mag- 
nification of nature. ‘ Nonsense,” he 
says, according to M. Gabriel Mourey ; 
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‘“‘there is no need of the imagination to be 
a great artist ; it is enough to observe nat- 
ure, to be a patient workman, and to have 
a little intelligence.” The ambiguity is in 
the “ little intelligence.”” Otherwise the 
remark is an abuse of language, of course. 
But within the radius of the Institute’s 
influence to magnify nature is venial. Be- 
sides it is instinctive with Rodin to mini- 
mize his share in his own work, so enthusi- 
astic a devotee is he of the source of his 
inspiration. I remember once, after lis- 
tening to him talk in his convinced and 
copious way in this strain, asking him if it 
wasn’t possible to overdo the matter and 
by thinking only of nature to produce art 
that was more naturalistic than natural : 
“Yes,” he said, “for a mediocre artist.”’ 
And he would, no doubt, maintain that, 
whatever metaphysical position logic im- 
posed on esthetic philosophy in this mat- 
ter, the artist’s training should be general 
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enough to render his selection instinctive. 
This theory and his practice are in per- 
fect accord. The study of tradition, ac- 
quaintanceship with the selective genius 
of the long line of antecedent artists, fam- 
iliarity with what the Greek, the media- 
val, the Renaissance artists saw in nature— 

culture, in a word—are not particularly 
apparent in Rodin’s sculpture, and they do 
not in themselves directly tend to produce 
art of which the note is life, personality, 
originality, vigor, intensity, variety—the 
best in modern art, that is to say. ‘They 
tend, however, to exalt the salutary, the 
serene, and the important principle of per- 
fection, to keep its worship alive, to pass 
on its torch tothe next hand. They tend 
to curb the violent, to restrain the exag- 
gerated, to elevate the ignoble. In brief, 
the office of culture is the same in the 
province of art as it is elsewhere, the cul- 
tivation of the sense of perfection, the 
sense which nature with its incompleteness 
and its immense inorganic content of in- 
finite suggestion cannot supply. ‘The peril 
of the pursuit of perfection is inanity ; it 
was a maxim of the schools that “a per- 
fect being can have no parts.’’ The peril 
of nature-worship is eccentricity. Op- 
posite temperaments will always differ 
as to the comparative value of the two. 
And nothing is more characteristic of the 
present century, in which art has become 
self-conscious, than the breach into which 
this difference has widened. On the one 
hand there is the tendency strikingly mani- 
fested, for example, in the circumstance 
that our age is the first to preserve and 
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‘restore ’’ the art of other epochs with a 
reverence not accorded to its own, and 
on the other the tendency universally af- 
firmed to be specifically modern, the ten- 
dency to independence and differentia- 
tion. There are, in fine, two masters 
whom it is difficult for the artist to serve 
and render each his due without withhold- 
ing it from the other. 

I think it is ‘the greater inclination ”’ 
of the balance in Rodin’s hands toward a 
somewhat peremptory and exclusive ex- 
altation of nature, to an extent which elim- 
inates the element of perfection, a 
distinct effort for which we are apt 
to associate with all art, that ac- 
counts in general for the sincere 
scepticism with which his sculpture 
is viewed by those whom it has 
not yet won. I can, to be sure, 
easily fancy his answer to this qual- 
ification of his artistic complete- 
ness. ‘ Perfection,” he would say, 
‘is a chimera. You relly have 
no notion of what you :aean by it. 
As a matter of fact none of the 
great artists pursued it, except as 
instinctively they recognized sug- 
gestions of it in the nature which, 
in proportion to their greatness, 
they studied profoundly.” And he 

























would recall the fact, which he once told 
me, that he had found in an antique statue 
in the Naples Museum the results of three 
months’ study which he had devoted to 
nature in the modelling of a leg of his 
‘Age d’Airain.’”” He would agree with 
Mr. Eakins—his closest parallel in this 
country, as regards theory—whom I re- 
remarking, rather contemptu- 
ously: ‘The Greeks didn’t ‘draw from 
the antique.’”’ As to Michael Angelo, to 
whom it is significant that he greatly pre- 
fers Donatello, he would maintain that it 
is either in spite of or in virtue of his de- 
fects rather than of his qualities that he is 
so unduly admired as a sculptor—a _ con- 
tention betraying a fairly pantheistic pre- 
ference of the concrete to the abstract. 
In rejoinder one could surely assert 
that no one better than Rodin himself 
knows the practice of the greatest artists. 
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He, at all events, is not an example of 
what may be attained without familiarity 
with the line of tradition. How much or 
how little it may have influenced him is 
‘‘known only to the gods,” and though 
his practice must certainly be held to 1l- 
lustrate his theory, there is to be borne in 
mind that incalculable quantity, “a little 
intelligence,’’ which saves one from being 
‘a mediocre artist’? and which no study 
of nature can supply. M. Rodin would 
undoubtedly admit that to this end art is, 
if not an inspiration like nature, an influ- 
ence of stimulant, formative, restraining 
and instructive worth, and that familiarity 
with the syntheses of nature that have 
stood the test of time has the value of 
culture in any field of effort. So far we are 
agreed, perhaps. But besides that, there 
is the extra-natural and wholly human as- 
piration for perfection, for the achieve- 

















ment of completeness in beauty, the neg- 
lect of which is now and then to be felt 
in Rodin’s work. 

On the other hand one reason for the 
vogue that he has won lies on the surface. 
The present is an era of nature-worship, 
and Rodin deals with nature directly, ex- 
clusively, and copiously. No sculptor of 
modern or classic times has established a 
more quintessential familiarity with her. 
So uncompromising and so obvious is his 
point of view, and so antagonistic is it to 
that usually illustrated in modern sculpt- 
ure, that it seems absolutely novel and orig- 
inal ; and a fresh point of view is, nowa- 
days, as welcome as naturalistic inspiration 

after it has once succeeded in imposing 
itself. He does not express the idea of 
his figures or compositions by the conven- 
tional symbols common to most artists, 
but by actual realization. He does not 
depend upon this kind of suggestion, but 
challenges the observer by the complete 
structural expression which may be called 
the key-note of his sculpture. He does 
not rely upon the physiognomy to convey 
his idea of character, but expresses it with 
the entire physique. ‘The gesture is de- 
rived from the form, the pose is dictated 
by the substance, so that both emphasize 
the character which controls them, instead 
of merely suggesting it in a conventional 
language of their own. Much modern 
sculpture might be differentiated, at least 
for those who inspect and admire it, by 
the purely psychological expression that 
is given to it by the sculptor—that is to 
say, by a literary label. If the rest is well 
done, competently executed, that is all 
that is asked. Every detail of Rodin’s 
sculpture is speaking. If it were knocked 
to pieces its fragments would still be in- 
teresting. But not only that—not only 
is its detail interesting as artistic repro- 
duction of naturalistic detail, but it is all 
carefully studied as detail, and by no 
means insisted upon unduly to the detri- 
ment of the evsemb/e, of the idea, or whole, 
to be enforced. Perhaps no one in our 
time—painter or sculptor—has been able 
to present the actual breathing, human 
being so adequately, so palpably. So far 
as science is concerned M. Rodin is more 
than a match for the best equipped pupils 
that the Institute turns out. 

He handles clay as freely as an im- 
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pressionist painter does pigments. His 
skill is quite unexampled, and one sees at 
once, in looking at any of his works, that 
technically he can do anything he chooses. 
His great distinction in this respect is that 
what he chooses to do is the interpretative 
representation of nature. He has none 
of the sculptor’s traditions as to what is fit 
subject for representation in form. Nat- 
ure is his to work with as fully and abun- 
dantly as she is the least academic paint- 
er’s. What he tries to do, what he succeeds 
beyond comparison in doing, is to express 
nature—as forcibly as Rousseau or Manet 
can. Forsculpture this—in the degree in 
which Rodin does it, at least—was in mod- 
ern art a new thing. His range in this is 
extraordinary. It extends from the pretti- 
nesses of Clodion to the heroic works of— 
lsut really when it comes to heroic sculpt- 
ure is there any one since Michael Angelo 
to whom Rodin can be compared? His 
little heads, such as that called Alsace, 
his little groups, such as The Wave and 
the Shore, his small figures, such as the 
slight fantaisie which, as Bastien-Lepage 
once said to me, is a definition in itself of 
exactly what art is, are exquisite beyond 
any works of the purely dilettante sculptor, 
even of the sculptor of the rank and class 
of Cellini, because they are very far from 
being the exercise of the instinct of pre- 
ciosity, but are as solidly based on the 
reality of nature as Barye’s animals or 
Donatello’s men. 

It is Rodin’s temperament, however, 
not his modelling, superb as his modelling 
is, that is the conspicuous, the interesting, 
the noteworthy thing to be discerned in 
his work. His imagination is one of the 
most fertile and at the same time most 
original, most particular, that have ex- 
pressed themselves plastically in the whole 
history of art—not French art alone. ‘To 
express his imaginings, however personal, 
he uses, it is true, the infinitely varied 
material of concrete nature and the ma- 
terial world, and in a way which often 
appears to elicit its suggestiveness rather 
than embody its echo in his own suscep- 
tibility. But it is nevertheless true that his 
work shows a wealth of imaginativeness. 
And when to this variety of invention we 
add the sentiment with which, as I have 
already said, his sculpture is saturated, it 
need hardly be added that his tempera- 
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ment is thoroughly romantic and poetic. 
Realistic as his work is in fidelity to the 
form and substance of nature, it is tem- 
peramentally as far as possible removed 
from that naturalistic inspiration which is 
half science. The Balzac has been enough 
discussed, but it may be pointed out that 
whatever its success or failure, it empha- 
sizes the temperamental side of Rodin’s 
genius, which is here unbalanced by the 
determination and concreteness usually so 
marked in his work. Compare it for sen- 
timent, for elevation, for grandeur, with 
such a work as M. Frémiet’s Meissonnier, 
the last word in Institute realism. The 
accompanying reproductions will enable 
the reader readily to do so. The Porte de 
l’Enfer, which has absorbed Rodin for 
nearly twenty years, is, as Dalou said, long 
before it reached its present pitch of inter- 
est, one of the most, if not the most, orig- 
inal and astonishing pieces of sculpture 
of the nineteenth century. Imaginatively, 
one may say without hyperbole, it is ade- 
quately Dantesque, at least on its horrent 
side, and it has depths of poignant sweet- 
ness and intense pathos in its beautiful 
arabesque of line and boss that render it 
unique. ‘The Calais Bourgeois shows a 
wholly novel and moving treatment of a 
problem as large and difficult as a sculpt- 
or can be called upon to solve. The 
busts of Mme. Morla, of Victor Hugo, of 
Dalou, of Legros, of Laurens, of a score 
of other celebrities, attest a striking indi- 
viduality in taking and treating the most 
hackneyed of all sculptural endeavors 

the portrait bust. The St. Jean, and 
Adam and Eve, and the Age d’Airain, the 
monuments of Claude Lorrain, of Bastien- 
Lepage, of Victor Hugo, are e jually illus- 
trative of versatility upon a high plane of 
imaginative effort and natural inspiration. 


There are three objections that I have 
heard made to Rodin’s sculpture, none of 
them, it seems to me, wholly sound. In 
the first place, he is said to have a defec- 
tive sense of design. This is easy to say 
and therefore tempting ; nothing is lazier 
often than the critical faculty. But there 
is a distinction to be made. It is true that 
he is not a great composer in the sense of 
composing with native zest and seeing a 
complicated ensemd/e first of all and with 
intuitive imagination. In a great com- 








poser like Raphael, for instance, the com- 
position is the first thing one notes ; one 
seizes at once the evident fact that com- 
position is the element of art for which he 
was born, in which he expresses his gen- 
ius most freely and directly, with the least 
friction. Yet, I donot think it can be said 
that the Porte de l’Enfer is not a great 
composition. It is distributed on large 
lines, and the treatment of the theme is bal- 
anced and counterweighted with a curious 
felicity which serves to co-ordinate and 
throw into artistic relief the tumultuous 
hurly-burly and tremendous anarchy of 
the immensely various elements. ‘These 
latter perhaps make more impression than 
the whole does ; that is all one can rea- 
sonably say. If Rodin had been as in- 
stinctively drawn to the exsemb/e as he was 
to its elements he would not have been so 
long in executing it ; whereas, long as he 
has been at work upon it, it is still far 
from finished. But it would infallibly have 
been less impressive, and as it stands now 
it demonstrates that instead of having a 
defective sense of design its sculptor has 
a defiant disregard of conventional com- 
position. So have the Japanese, so far as 
regards the Institute formule. ‘To say 
that Chapu’s Berryer, for example, or any 
one of the many imitations of the simple 
and elementary symmetry of the Medicean 
tombs since Michael Angelo’s day, shows 
a sharper sense for design than the Dante 
door is like saying that Giotto’s round 
“QO” is a finer composition than the Last 
Judgment, or that the Greek temple ex- 
cels in design the Cathedral of Amiens, or 
the cell the organism. ‘The Calais Bour- 
geois is another thing. Its defiance of 
convention seems to me @ outrance. But 
I confess it interests me less to consider 
how much the apparent helter-skelter of its 
nevertheless wonderfully skilful composi- 
tion displeases my probably convention 
steeped desire for superficial symmetry 
than to endeavor to appreciate Rodin’s 
point of view and to decide whether he 
has forcibly illustrated it. ‘The history of 
the monument explains it. The Calaisiens 
wanted one of more or less conventional, 
even pyramidal shape. ‘In that case,” 
said Rodin, ‘get someone else. I will 
represent those citizens setting forth on 
their errand, not perhaps as they actually 
did set forth, but as a rational imagination 



































penetrated with the sentiment of the inci- 
dent may justifiably conceive the incident 
and enforce its sentiment—its proper and 
pertinent sentiment and not some other ; 
or I will not do the work at ail.” The re- 
sult is interesting—wholly successful or not 
as time or the contemporary professional 
judgment, whose verdicts have sometimes 
erroneously been assumed to be identical, 
may decide—but to the amateur, the lay- 
man, with his technical ignorance and con- 
sequent irresponsibility, deeply interesting, 
touching and elevated. 

It is penetrated in any event with the 
sense of reality—the mark, | think, of 
serious effort at the present day. And 
this brings me to the second reproach 
addressed to Rodin, his lack of feeling 
for ideal sculpture, as it is called. 1 con- 
fess 1 am not quite sure that I know 
what ‘ideal sculpture’? means. It cannot 
mean imaginative sculpture, because this 
is exactly what Rodin’s sculpture is, and 
exactly what the Institute sculpture, which 
he thinks insipid, is not. And the Insti- 
tute sculpture is called ideal‘and Rodin’s 
realistic. Rodin is, it is true, an uncom- 
promising realist, but to find a lack of 
ideality in this fact is to betray mental con- 
fusion. What exactly do we mean by the 
ideal element in a work of art when we 
speak strictly 2 We mean the element in 
virtue of which it corresponds closely and 
cordially to the image or idea created or 
awakened by it in our own mind. In art 
“the ideal” isn’t merely what we’d like 
but don’t have. It is as present in a still- 
life by Vollon or Chardin as in a com- 
position by Puvisde Chavannes. Reality 
is just as competent to furnish it as in- 
substantiality is—it is as subject to the 
actual vision as to the dream, and as much 
the material of the imagination as are cer- 
tain imaginings. It is beyond the reach 
of the photograph, because the photograph 
gives us the aspect of the object and does 
not establish relations with our idea of it 

which is not to say, by the way, that a 
good photograph is not often an exceed- 
ingly superior thing, though probably be- 
cause the camera is handled by an artist 
like a brush or a modelling tool. 

A distinction less liable to confusion, | 
think, than that usually, made between 
the real and the ideal, would be that be- 
tween the concrete and the abstract. Prob- 
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ably what is meant by ideal sculpture is 
abstract sculpture—sculpture dealing with 
abstractions, personifications, muses, divin- 
ities, sentiments, etc., etc. Now Rodin’s 
neglect of this sort of sculpture is indeed 
very marked. But he has the immense 
advantage over the Institute, where, as 
he says, they have recipes for sentiments, 
of being in harmony with his era and en- 
vironment. Nothing has more clear- 
ly characterized the evolution of the hu- 
man mind since the days of the Greeks 
than its steady progress in appetence from 
the abstract to the concrete. ‘The rise of 
the individual, the development of the 
scientific spirit, every trait of the modern 
world and mind emphasizes this evolu- 
tion. In the characteristic art of our day, 
the ideal is sought for in the concrete. It 
savors somewhat of absurdity to seek it in 
the abstract at a time when the human 
spirit is no longer in complete touch with 
the abstract. The notion that it is perilous 
for art to yield anything to the scientific 
spirit is seen to be puerile the moment one 
recognizes, as one must, that the entire en- 
ergy of the era is concentrated upon what 
is to be discerned in, argued from, and in- 
spired by the tangible, the real, the sub- 
stantial. If there be any innate contra- 
diction between art and science, certainly 
art is bound to get the worst of it, because 
science is the best thing going. ‘There zs 
no such contradiction. ‘The proof is that 
science is pursued artistically. Why not 
pursue art scientifically ? I should say 
there could be no question that Rodin’s art 
is eminently scientific. He knows more 
than any other sculptor about articulations 
and attachments, derivations, action, cor- 
relations and co-ordinations. But, for be- 
ing studious and scientific it is none the less 
art, none the less ideal. His anatomy is 
always artistically expressive, his arrange- 
ments always adjusted tothe end of beauty 

whether of the beauty that resides in 
force, or of that in which charm predomi- 
nates over power, or of that which merely 
accentuates the essence of abiding and 
impressive reality that all concrete things 
contain in germ and are ready to yield up 
to the synthetist who sees their significance. 

In the third place, Rodin’s sculpture is 
accused by the conventional criticism of 
obtruding detail—not merely of that insist- 
ence upon detail which involves neglect 
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of the exsemble, nor that which results in 
neglect of ideality, but a technical treat- 
ment which brings into undue and even 
grotesque salience the essentially trivial 
parts of a single figure, for example, as well 
as the mere elements of a composition. 
He is said to be over-fond of his anatomy, 
to care more for the charvpente than the 
outline, to be blind to suavity, grace, deli- 
cacy, in his impetuous energy of expres- 
The back of his St. John Preach- 
ing seems to the conventional sense a mass 


sion. 


of corrugations, the occiput of his Hugo 
bust a surface dotted with impossible and 
accidental protuberances. In a word his 
works are esteemed “ unfinished ’’?—the 
great word Philistine An 
answer to this is comprised in ‘Taine’s 
definition of a work of art—namely, the 
representation of a character more com- 
pletely than it is found in nature. Victor 
Hugo’s head probably did not possess the 
nodosities with which Rodin has endowed 
it, but Rodin’s treatment has expressed 
its character artistically, by the relief it 


of censure. 


gives to its essential and the subordina- 
tion it imposes on its accidental traits. Of 
course any Italian or German professor of 
sculpture could produce a more exact rep- 
lica as regards form, but incontestably in 
this way he would leave out the Hugo. 
One of his admirers, Mr. Charles Quen- 
“finish” as 


Rodin’s views of 


Chere is no finish possible in a 


tin, cites 
foliows : 
work of art, since it is nature, and nature 
knows no finish, being infinite ; therefore 
one stops at some stage or other when 
he has put into his work all he sees, all 
he has sought for, all he cares to put, or 
all he particularly wants ; but one could 
really go on forever and see more to do.”’ 
Here again the attitude is more interest- 
ing than the philosophy, literally inter- 
preted, is sound. A work of art is not 
nature, it is the artist’s impression or idea 
of nature, to begin with, and in addition 
penetrated with his feeling—if he is an 
artist of temperament like Rodin. And 
it is just because nature is infinite that 
art exists—as a finite suggestion of in- 
finity, an organic, personal, and circum- 
scribed image of inexhaustible objective 
incompleteness. But when truths 
are used to legitimate the literal and dis- 
own the suggestive in art, one can under- 
stand a disposition to even exaggerated 
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exaltation of what is unduly neglected and 
what, practically speaking, after all, is for 
a modern artist the one important thing 
to bear in mind. 

The modern artist, especially the French 
artist, is very disproportionately more fa- 
miliar with the discoveries of art than he 
is with the secrets of nature. ‘The “ cult- 
in his particular field, he 
has at His besetting 
temptation is to rely on them, to adapt 
them to his purposes, to content himself 
with a mere rearrangement of them. He 
lives in an ‘artistic atmosphere,’’ outside 
of which his inspiration fails. ‘The coun- 
sel he needs is to steep himself—educated, 
in the 


ure conquests,” 
his finger-ends. 


not to say conventional, as he is 
influences and study the suggestions of 
nature, to feel his formularies in his fin- 
gers, if need be, but not bother his brain 
with them in the actual transaction of his 
work. Of course, the artist absolutely ig- 
norant of art is absolutely negligible—as 
negligible as the boy with his slate or the 
savage with his slab of wood. ‘There are 
such from time to time, and they have the 
vogue and recognition proper to the freak 

the freak in art, whom no knowledge 
or love of nature can essentially mitigate. 
But it remains true that where art is prac- 
tised and talked about, where artists are 
experts and the public is a connoisseur, 
there cannot be too much talk of and de- 
votion to nature—in the interests of art 
itself. 

Therefore such approximate language 
as that of M. Rodin’s about art’s having 
no finish because nature, which art 1s, is 
infinite, is, from any practical point of 
view, stimulating and suggestive. Corot 
might have—may have—talked in this 
way of his beautifully generalized land- 
scapes. Homer Martin used to, very pith- 
ily and quaintly, | When 
someone inquired once if a certain picture 
of his were finished, he asked : “ Do you 
mean am I going to do anything more to 
it?” But this point of view is particularly 
pertinent in the matter of sculpture—of 
which for so many persons “ finish” is an 
inseparable, an integral quality. 1t reminds 
as Rodin’s work itself constantly 
does—that sculpture generalizes, that its 
potentialities are not exhausted in the 
constricted epitome which “ form ”’ seems 
to imply to some tastes; that, besides 
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manifesting itself as outline it exists as 
volume, as actual bulk impregnated with 
the abstract qualities which make it fine 
art—grace, force, charm of distribution 
and relation—and which in general are 
ascribed solely to the silhouette when they 
are not indeed credited to the physiog- 
nomy. 

Considered in this way there is no place 
to stop, there is no possibility of * finish,”’ 
the envelope is merged in, identical with, 
the form, and except where texture has a 
value the form has no surface. When the 
surface has a sculptural value either to 
express quality or for contrast, Rodin, as 
a matter of fact, treats it as scrupulously 
and explicitly—often as ‘smoothly ’’—as 
the most superficial devotee of the super- 
ficies of sculpture could desire. In fine, 
the most one can say, I think, about the 
inadequac’ of Rodin’s technical ‘ finish ” 
is that his devotion to expression here, as 
elsewhere, perhaps blinds him to an occa- 
sional opportunity of decorating sufficien- 
cy of expression, of statement, with that 
touch of purely sensuous and irresponsible 
agreeableness which adds nothing—save 
pure delight !—to its force or significance. 
‘There 1s now and then a certain sacrifice 
which seems inspired by austerity, but 
which really springs from the hypnosis of 
nature over the senses as well as the soul 
of her worshipper. “Tt has often happened 
to me before certain models,” he says, ‘‘ to 
stop short in disappointment. At the first 
glance they did not please me. Yet, after 
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making a conscious effort, I perceived in 
the course of my work that there was an 
element of unperceived beauty in these 
beings that I despised. And at the end 
of a few minutes, from having been dis- 
gusted I became enthusiastic.” What is 
the use of talking of the pursuit of per- 
fection, and of ‘ finish” as an element of 
perfection, to an artist who feels in that 
way ? ‘To him the “ pursuit of perfec- 
tion’? must seem a euphemism for the 
manufacture of clock-tops. And it is in- 
contestable that but for the Institute, 
French clock-tops, which are admirable, 
would be very much less so. 

Indeed, one is forced to remember, 
whatever one’s conclusions as to either 
theory or practice, that the moral which 
Rodin really enforces is this: His is as 
strongly characterized and artistic an in- 
dividuality, as puissant a personality, as 
one can conceive. Yet he was developed, 
as our modern phrase is, in an environ- 
ment that is the most strictly and narrow- 
ly academic that has ever been known. 
He constitutes an a posterior?’ demon- 
stration of the value of an academy, of 
which the @ friov? demonstration is that 
original or even eccentric geniuses can 
only arise in a community which by some 
concerted means and central agency 
such as an academy—brings art into such 
prominence and popularity that it becomes 
acommon, a recognized, and a prized pur- 
suit. How shall the few be chosen unless 
the many are called ? 
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Tis a curious case of the unexpected 
that the disfigurement of scenery 
seems to be a mark of modern civill- 
zation. If it be true, as claimed, that a 
general conscious appreciation of natural 
beauty dates back only to the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, then conscious 
appreciation but little antedates those 
beginnings of progressive and aggressive 
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REMENT 


commercialism from which have sprung 
destruction and disfigurement. 

The two are complementary. — For, as 
Mr. E. ‘T. Potter has pointed out, the spirit 
of modern wantonness spares the excep- 
tional in nature no less than the beautiful ; 
what interests no less than what charms ; 
for example, massacring song-birds and 
birds of beautiful plumage, and dooming 
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to extinction alike whales and giraffes and 
rare insects of incalculable value to science. 
In its extreme excess this spirit blasts the 
Palisades and even menaces the Niagara 
cataract—should the demand for ‘“ cheap 
power ”’ be sufficiently “‘ paying ” to war- 
rant the investment. But its common and 
generally accepted badge is the disfiguring 
advertisement which ‘follows the flag,” 
and spreads with the “ spread of civiliza- 
tion.” Already, travellers in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico report the invasion of the pat- 
ent-medicine and chewing-tobacco ‘ads” 
as a sign of American “ education,” while 
more than one correspondent in Manila 
has chronicled like evidence of the pres- 
ence of new Yankee “enterprise.” Such 
“ enterprise,” however, is by no means the 
monopoly of American exploitation. Sir 
Martin Conway records that, while cruis- 
ing on the west coast of Sweden, he was 
horrified by encountering no less a van- 
dalism than the “ brutalizing the bays of 
the Vikings,” the defacement of ‘a ver- 
tical rock rising straight out of the sea,” 
which he found to be “ painted all over 
in huge white letters with advertisements.”’ 
Still another example, equally remote, 
comes from Ceylon, where a friend of Mr. 
John De Witt Warner (who has discussed 
this subject recently in “ Municipal Af- 
fairs’’), asks him to ‘imagine ”’ the effect 
of “a monster advertisement on the roof- 
ridge of a factory in the centre of wild 
tropical vegetation.” 

But if, following the track of 
zation, advertising disfigurement has in- 
vaded the remoter corners of the earth, 
it still remains true that to other of these 
remote corners must civilization turn to 
learn the lesson of preserving natural 
amenities. ‘To the xsthetic sensitiveness 
of Hawaii, Mrs. Todd, in “Corona and 
Coronet,” bears striking testimony. She 
writes that not only is “no settler allowed 
to bring his fields to the roadside,” as a 
border of natural growth must be left not 
less than 150 feet wide, but besides ‘every 
tree, shrub, flower, and vine is watched and 
cared for, while a total dearth of adver- 
tising signs on rocks and in conspicuous 
places is enforced by law.” Another 
more or less remote corner, Bermuda, is 
perhaps the one place in the civilized 
world where enforcement by law is not 
necessary, although the refreshing absence 


civili- 
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of advertising signs has given many visit- 
ors that impression. The fact is that many 
years ago, Lady Brassey, while writing 
of a cruise on the Sunbeam, devoted a 
paragraph to one case of ‘ hideous dis- 
figurement,” and called on the Bermuda 
Assembly to suppress such eyesores by 
law. Heeding her appeal, General Rus- 
sell Hastings, a well-known American, a 
resident of Bermuda, leased the offending 
island and removed the advertisement. 
The advertiser, finding that public senti- 
ment strongly endorsed General Hastings’s 
act, made no further attempt at disfigure- 
ment, and others, profiting by his experi- 
ence, have also refrained. 

Interesting as these instances are as un- 
expected possibilities of a remote zsthet- 
icism, they do not make the same appeal 
to us that is made by like triumphs in the 
very face of a contemptuous commercial- 
ism. Perhaps no British institution has 
been watched with keener interest by not 
a few Americans than ‘ Scapa’”—The 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising *—now that it can with truth 
lay claim to be in a sense an “institution,” 
in large part the gratifying reward of the 
persistence and skill with which the agita- 
tion has been pushed by its honorable sec- 
retary, Mr. Richardson Evans. Starting 
sht years ago, it now 


modestly about eig 
members, and, 


has on its roll over 1,000 
what is of good augury for the future, en- 
joys, with allied societies, the support of a 
group in Parliament. ‘This group, though 
small, is not to be despised even in prac- 
tical politics, for it includes members of 
the standing of the late Duke of West- 
minster, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, the Earl of 
Stamford, Lord Balcarres, Sir Cnarles 
Dilke, Mr. James Bryce, and Mr. W. E. 
H. Lecky. The list of allied 
includes: The Commons Reservation So- 
ciety, the Kyrle Society, the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, the Selborne 
Society, the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings, the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, and the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Society. 

One victory has already been won in 
Parliament, noteworthy both as a prece- 
dent and as marking a significant change 
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* Described in Scripner’s MaGazine for September, 
1898, Point of View. 
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in sentiment due to three years of agitation. 
In 1896 Edinburgh applied to Parliament 
for power to control sky-signs and open- 
air advertising. A like power, in the case 
of sky-signs, had already been granted to 
London on application of the County 
Council, nominally because of their men- 
ace, but in reality because of the protest 
against them as a disfigurement. ‘The 
House of Commons committee drew the 
line, however, at interference with general 
advertising, ‘looking upon the prc posal 
as a whim which could not pass into seri- 
ous legislation,” to quote the report of the 
town clerk of Edinburgh. ‘The feeling in 
Edinburgh, already aroused, was intensi- 
fied by the constant encroachment of out- 
side advertisers. In one case the purvey- 
ors of a popular drink secured an option 
on a site overlooking Princes Street and 
the Mound. 

Under pressure of a hot public protest 
they consented to abandon their scheme, 
but intimated that they would suffer by 
their courtesy, as rival advertisers would 
not practise the same consideration—a 
true prediction. Largely as a result of 
this incident, the Edinburgh corporation 
made a second application to Parliament in 
1899, this time for power to determine the 
places where advertisements are allowed, 
and obtained the act. ‘The argument was 
plainly practical: That the application 
had the unanimous support of the citizens, 
and that the right to prevent disfigurement 
was a right peculiarly due tg a city “de- 
pendent so largely upon its amenity,” one 
where large sums were spent every year in 
maintaining parks and public gardens and 
in adding to the attractiveness, both for 
residents and visitors. Incited by the suc- 
cess of Edinburgh, Dublin, also a town 
largely “dependent upon its amenity,” has 
decided also to apply for powers of adver- 
tising control, greater in scope than those 
granted to Edinburgh, while a number of 
other towns have by private bills obtained 
more or less authority to control open-air 
advertisements. Such advertising is now 
also forbidden on not a few large estates, 
notably those of Lord Salisbury and the 
Duke of Westminster. The movements 
are all propitious for the enactment in the 
near future of the general law advocated 
by Scapa, giving power of control to any 
local body desiring to exercise it without 
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the expense and trouble of applying to 
Parliament for a special act. 

In its zeal for the country at large, Lon- 
don—that abomination of advertising des- 
olation, more unsightly than New York, if 
American eyes are to be trusted—has not 
been overlooked by Scapa. Its memorial 
calling attention to the new device of il- 
luminated (flash-light) advertisements, and 
to the growing fashion of covering build- 
ings with monstrous letters, was signed by 
three hundred architects. As a result the 
flash-light advertisements have been prac: 
tically abolished by the County Council. 
Inthe absence of a right to passan avowed- 
ly esthetic ordinance, the expedient re- 
sorted to for accomplishing it is worth not- 
ingas peculiarly English. While the subject 
was under discussion in the Council, a run- 
away horse, scared by a flash-light adver- 
tisement, ** providentially caused the death 
of an unhappy woman,” as a member of 
the Council expressed it in a private letter. 
This being a fact, the coroner’s jury, of its 
own motion, added a rider to its verdict, 
condemning the use of flash-light adver- 
tisements where they are “a source of dan- 
ger.” Thus, “ providentially,” the Council 
had justification for prohibiting flash-lights 
on the ground of their menace to life and 
limb. ‘The Council has also, spurred on 
by Scapa, removed all advertising trans- 
parencies from its own (the municipal) 
tram-cars, despite the sacrifice of £1,500 
a year income, and the amusing Philistine 
argument that the advertisements hid from 
the eyes of the passengers the uninteresting 
streets through which the cars passed. In 
the example thus set to private corpora- 
tions London has followed the precedent 
of Glasgow (sacrificing an income of £2,- 
ooo a year), Liverpool, Hull, Sheffield, and 
many other towns. ‘To the American vis- 
itor, at least, the relief will be considerable 
on the strictly practical ground of being 
able to read the destination of a car with- 
out the labor of deciphering it. 

This reflection of itself suggests the hide- 
ous London ’bus, and also recalls the old 
story of bread cast upon the waters. The 
attempt of Scapa to induce the chief com- 
missioner of police to denude the bus of 
its placards, though it accomplished little, 
attracted the attention of Mr. H. Muthe- 
sius, technical attaché to the German em- 
bassy. His report of the Scapa movement, 
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published in the official journal of the Prus- 
sian Minister of Public Works, put the ’bus 
in the foreground as an “awful example,” 
with the result that the Berlin president of 
police issued an ordinance prohibiting ad- 
vertisements on the outsides or on the win- 
dows of public omnibuses. This prohibi- 
tion accords with the police regulation of 
public advertising in Berlin, providing that 
such advertisements are only to be placed 
on specially prepared columns, boards, 
etc., and in form must be approved by the 
local authorities. ‘These public advertising 
columns are rented out to a contractor 
who pays, for the privilege of controlling 
them, $63,500 a year. This regulation 
does not affect the right of land-owners or 
renters to advertise their own business in- 
terests on the property owned or rented. 
In France, every advertisement which can 
be described as a painted sign is subject to 
the payment of a fee if displayed in a pub- 
lic place. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to give the testimony of an American 
who has just spent a year in rural France, 
travelling extensively in the provinces. He 
writes : ‘“‘ There isin France no such gen- 
eral and outrageous disfigurement of beau- 
tiful scenery as one finds here at home. 
This sort of advertising is in the main con- 
fined to the railway lines, and is much more 
noticeable as one approaches the city of 
Paris.”’ These disfiguring signboards, 
whether more or less numerous than at 
home, have attracted the official eye, and 
the minister of finance, it is announced, 
has determined to tax them, though erected 
on private property—an example worthy 
of international imitation. For why should 
a hideous signboard escape, when the use- 
ful bank-check pays its two-cent tax ? 
By the municipal ordinance of Rome, ad- 
vertising announcements are confined to 
bill-boards, for whose erection licenses are 
issued unless the locality is declared to be 
inappropriate—in principle the Edinburgh 
plan. 

These sporadic, and often ludicrously 
ineffectual, attempts at advertising control, 
of which doubtless there are others that 
have escaped the chronicler, are in them- 
selves advertisements of what the fight on 
disfigurement means. Here at home so 


much energy has gone out toward saving 
the “big things” that appeal to national 
Falls, 


pride — Niagara the Yellowstone 
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Park, California’s giant trees, the Palisades, 
etc.—that but little has been left for the 
humbler rescue of everyday scenes and 
streets. Yet, in the village improvement 
society, or the park improvement associa- 
tion is to be found the instrumentality 
ready at hand for the work, with only the 
zeal, the motive power, lacking. For illus- 
tration of what individual effort can do, 
one has but to point to the campaign of 
Dr. G. Alder Blumer, who, while a resi- 
dent of Utica, N. Y., in charge of the State 
Asyium, cleared the road from the town 
to his country residence of its advertising 
signs—an achievement widely chronicled 
at the time. Most important of recent 
announcements is that of Governor Rol- 
lins, of New Hampshire. Ina published 
letter, called out by the indignation of a 
visitor to the White Mountains over the 
disfigurement of Crawford Notch, the Gov- 
ernor writes: “I intend to introduce a bill 
in the next legislature to stop that sort of 
thing.’’ If Governor Rollins induces New 
Hampshire to lead the way, what may not 
be hoped for from the example ? Some 
States, strange as it may seem, already 
have laws indirectly affecting advertise- 
ments. In New Jersey any city that cares 
to, has the right to pass an ordinance reg- 
ulating or restricting public advertising. 
Ohio has a similar law, including villages 
as well as cities, but confining the restric- 
tions practically to the advertisements of 
non-residents. San Francisco has an or- 
dinance protecting telegraph, telephone, 
and electric-light poles from advertising 
disfigurement, and prescribing that signs 
on buildings shall not be over three feet 
high and those on any premises not over 
ten feet high. Chicago, with characteris- 
tic progressiveness, gives distinct recogni- 
tion of esthetic rights in an ordinance 
passed last July, which, in addition to de- 
termining the size and height of signs and 
bill-boards, forbids their erection on a bou- 
levard, pleasure drive, or residence street, 
without the consent, in writing, of three- 
fourths of the residence and_ property 
owners on both sides of the street in the 
block where it is desired to erect such sign 
or bill-board. 

This Chicago ordinance may possibly 
prove of the most service as a check to 
local disfigurement or as an encourage- 
ment to similar ordinances in other cities. 











For, should it be contested in the courts, 
it may lead to the determination of the 
legal status of the offensive advertising 
sign, whether or not it can be classed as a 
nuisance. ‘This question, obviously of the 
first importance to any general crusade 
against advertising disfigurement, is ex- 
haustively discussed by Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Jr., of the American Park 
and Out-door Association. In his re- 
port as secretary of the association’s spe- 
cial committee of investigation Mr. Olm- 
sted finds that the right to permit adver- 
tisements along the highway is in general, 
especially in country districts, recognized 
as belonging to the abutting property 
owners, a right thus definitely settled by 
statute in Massachusetts. ‘This, in Mr. 
Olmsted’s view, is a mistake, ‘ because 
the rights of the individual land-owner 
within the limits of the highway tend con- 
stantly to decrease and the rights of the 
travelling public to increase,” a change he 
characterizes as both “ wise and healthy.” 
Mr. Olmsted would put the control of 
advertizing on highways, as he would the 
right to remove trees, into the hands of 
the local road authorities, believing that 
in both cases the interests of the general 
public would thus be better served. 
Passing next to the legal status of the 
disfiguring advertisement on private prop- 
erty, Mr. Olmsted argues that an offensive 
sight may be no less a public nuisance than 
an offensive sound, an offence becoming a 
nuisance, by the definition of the Century 
Dictionary, when “the seifish use of a 
right transcends the obligations to respect 
the welfare of others.” The question of 
what is or is not a nuisance “seeming to be 
wholly a matter of degree and judgment,”’ 
according to shifting standards marking 
“the constant growth in civilization and re- 
finement,” it is hardly asserting too much 
to claim that popular sensitiveness to offen- 
sive signs has sufficiently developed “ to 
render such a sight under certain condi- 
tions a real public nuisance, one which the 
courts must soon recognize as such, even 
if they do not to-day.” These conditions 
seem to apply, if anywhere, to advertise- 
ments disfiguring the approaches to a great 
park system, on which a city may have 
spent millions of dollars, to provide “a re- 
gion of quiet rural sylvan scenery ” for gen- 
eral rest and enjoyment. ‘These benefits a 
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certain number of people miss if the adja- 
cent property is placarded with nerve-irri- 
tating advertisements, “ constructed and 
painted with the most devilish ingenuity to 
catch the eye at every turn.” Such offen- 
sive use of property is all the more unjustifi- 
able in view of the fact that the value of 
this property has been greatly increased by 
the public money spent to make the park 
and its approaches attractive to all. Mr. 
Olmsted recalls, what probably few citi- 
zens of New York are aware of, that its 
park department has been empowered by 
the legislature “ to regulate advertising dis- 
plays upon land fronting on the parks.”’ 
He, however, doubts whether the act was 
drawn up with sufficient care to hold good 
at law in case of acontest. He therefore 
recommends “the adoption bya park com- 
mission, acting under proper legislative 
authority, of regulations governing rea- 
sonably and moderately ” displayed adver- 
tising on adjacent property, thus providing 
the basis for a test case which perhaps has 
been provided by the Chicago ordinance. 
A discussion of disfigurement which 
starts with a discussion of the country’s 
right to its natural beauty ends, as one might 
expect, with the increasing ugliness of the 
modern city, from which the contamina- 
tion spreads. ‘Sixty years since,” said Mr. 
John Leighton, in discussing modern Lon- 
don, before the Society of Arts, “things 
were plain, perhaps, but not defaced, be- 
cause we had not the resources, even if 
we had the will. Science has ministered 
to ugliness.’’ Yet there is no reason, in 
the nature of things, why an advertisement 
should be a disfigurement. ‘It would be 
quite possible,” declares Mr. Walter Crane, 
“to have effective and picturesque signs 
for trade purposes without the present de- 
fiance of the proportion, order, and dignity 
of the street.” The fact fits the word. In 
Belgium a municipal art society has initi- 
ated competitions for beautiful signs, the 
best designs receiving prizes. ‘The result 
is, testified Mr. George Kriehn in an ad- 
dress before a municipal art conference in 
Baltimore, ‘that all over Brussels you find 
pretty signs, and the curious part is that the 
beautiful ones pay better than the ugly ; 
for, while the latter receive only a passing 
notice and then a feeling of disgust, the 
signs which are beautiful attract perma- 
nent attention.” 
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ay T was during the sultry 
| month of August; the heat 
was sweltering, everyone 
| who could had left Shang- 
©) hai, ‘“‘ gone home”’ or to 
=, Chefoo, where in the north 
the cooling breezes blow Pechili. 
The Taipan, or Number 1 man of the Num- 
ber 2 Hong in the was a kind 
but exacting host, and the 
other afternoon under his patronage 
anything but pleasing. ‘The 1 rs n mig 
for he had the ive of being in a fair 
way to accumulate a substantial feartion ol 
the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, but | 
positively could not repeat those dreary 





across 


settlement, 
prospect of an- 


ee 


int ent 


promenades along the Bubbling Well 
road, watching the student interpreters 
play tennis or wrangle over Chinese 


while we, 


characters discussed 
in cold blood the 
hack work 
Australian 

weeks in the } 
Taipan had kept my nose so close to the 
grindstone that, to my 

shame and confusion, | 
remembered that I had not once visited 
Mustard’s famous store and bar, where 
mixed drinks and ‘floating island’ are 
served, which is the Mecca of all 
v keen s upon the east coast of Asia. 

An hour later, still animated by the 
patriotic impulse shuddering at the 
thought of more “ Johnny” talk from 
the student interpreter, | e the Taipan 
the slip. Soon | halt before a 
wicker-work door. ‘The string hung out 
raised the latch and walked 
Ah! There was no 

Over 


mayhap, 
comparative merits for 
Manchurian ponies and 
had been two 
settlement, and the 


‘whalers.”’ I 


model 


OVer- 
now 


a 
social 


powering 


i pli ice 


and 


came toa 


side, so | 
into Mustard’s. 

mistaking the plac c 
bar, shining with brass-work and 
ing like the sun, 
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and most classic characters known to the 
children of Confucius. 

Hanging from the 
was atin box and a notice 
butions to a fund for their benefit, 
natures to an appeal President for 
the liberation of the American sealers who 
dun 


the bar 


Inviting contri 


re ili wg of 


and sig- 


were languishing in the * noisome 
geons of the Russian Tzar.”’ 1 had only 
left Siberia a month before, in Vla- 


divostok | had been permitted to visit the 


pelagic sealers who were under a cloud 
there and, what they evidently minded 
more, under arrest. Your pelagic sealer 
is a ‘ dead game sport,” who opens wine 
from morning until night, and the thought 
that they were still behind prison-bars 


in with the cry of the sea- 
indited appeal ** Oh, for 
James Gillespie Blaine,” and 
in the box. As I did soa 
aged man, evidently a fol- 


and a fellow-citizen, sidled 


made me join 
lawyer who 
one day of 


Col 


drop a 
stout 
lower of the sea 
up to me. 
reckon you come 
try,” he said, ‘and have 
I did, so I'll do the 
is Jack Mullins—forty 
the Delaware Breakwater 
As we 
our new acquaintance, the captain made 


middle- 


from God’s coun- 
come out since 
My name 
two vears out from 
; what’s yourn 2?” 
into 


honors 


shook comfortably down 


a cabalistic sign to the China boy and 
two ‘stingers’? were brought. Now a 
‘ stinger,”’ should be known—it cer- 
tainly is known to all who have lived 

that land of great thirst which stretches 


from Shantung to Sumatra—is a noggin 
of Scotch whiskey enlivened by much or 
little, al taste, 
local buzz-water. 

As we took our d 

‘apti ain Mullins told his story. 
a sailor man of the old clipper days who, 
as he asserted stoutly, in punishment for 
his sins had been banished from the Blue 
Chicken State, where he first saw the light, 
and for forty years, man and boy, had 
been knocking about the Yellow Sea of 
China, in coal and petroleum hulks, in 


according to individu of the 


fractions 
He was 


rinks in 




















sailing vessels, side-wheelers, and screw 
steamers. 

“Seventeen years ago to-day,” he 
said, emphatically, ‘I lost the last clipper 
in the Java Sea, through no fault of my 
own; even the Board of ‘Trade had to 
admit that. You see Krakatoa had blown 
up a new island in the night that wasn’t 
down on the chart, of course, and I went 
plumb into her. ‘The owners wouldn’t 
build again, Yankee owners never do, 
only too glad they were to lose their ship, 
[ reckon, and grateful to Krakatoa and to 
me, and then I had to begin life all over 

gain—and take to steam.” 

Then, clinking our glasses together, he 
leant toward me and whispered : 

‘And what do you think I have come 
to now 2? Well, I am working for China- 
men, and the heathen dragon flag flies 


4 





over my ship; and now do you wonder 
why I don’t go home? [I ain’t fit to. 
lo change the captain’s trend of 


thought | began to tell of the voyage 
which I had made down from 
tok on a cranky Japanese mail-boat in a 
roaring typhoon. 


‘Of course you had a 


\ ladivos- 


of a time,’’ 


le assented to my summing up of the 


experiences, “but that’s what you have 
got to expect when you travel in letter 
boats. Steel balloons, that’s what they 
ire, battered about like bladders with no 
more ballast than a bag or two of mail in 


heir bellies, and having tO Keep to the 


schedule time in the teeth of the typhoon; 
ind. if you don’t, your pay is docked. 
Now did you ever think how much more 
comfortably you could see the East, 
especially in the typhoon season, from the 
deck of a coolie tramp? Them letter 
boats go whi oping along and never stop 
except to take in coal, and then you can’t 
see anything for the dust. We tramps 
never have any trouble with typhoons 
We're never in any sort of hurry. If you 
come with me perhaps you won’t wear 
diamonds, but you will be travelling on 
your own yacht. When a typhoon comes, 
ind they are always perlite and eighteen 
hours is the least notice they give, we lie 
by and make snug behind some headland, 
ind you and I go snipe-shooting until the 
blame thing has blown over.” 

I think it was about the fourth “‘stinger’”’ 


that I, for weal or woe, shipped with Cap- 
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tain Mullins and the Eastern Paradise, for 
so it was he Englished the Chinese name 
of his ship, as extra supercargo. I was 
bound south, and he was sailing ina gen- 
erally southerly direction. He was bound 
to go to Amoy to ship coolies, and from 
there he did not know where he would be 
sent. No place that | mentioned the Cap- 
tain thought at all unlikely but what the 
Eastern Paradise would, sooner or later, 
bring up there. 

“'That’s the fun of the coolie tramps 
with a roving commission from the China 
merchants,” he insisted with enthusiasm. 
“Once we get to Amoy there is no telling 
where we may be sent.”’ 

Disgusted with the letter boats, be- 
witched by the prospect of a wandering 
cruise in a coolie tramp, and feeling pretty 
much like Sindbad the Sailor, with all the 
wonders of the Eastern world before me, 
[ followed Captain Mullins that evening 
up the ** Creek” to the little bungalow in 
which he lived. 
‘You may as we 


ell hear it from me, as 
you certainly would | 


iear it from someone 
in a confidential whis- 
per as we walked along, ‘I’m married to 
a Chinee,a ‘ big-footer’ from Hankow, and 


she’s a good cook, and a good wife to me. 


else,’’ he remarked, 


She came into our compound ten years ago, 
to darn socks, and she has worked her 
way up just as I did, to rule the roost on 


shore as I boss my ship at sea. She’s a 
good housekeeper, and a witch woman 
too, as the Chinese say, and | always leave 
behind with her a string of cash to buy 
prayer papers with, a 


comfortable as I sai 


1d | always feel more 
away to know that 


1 
l 
she is chin-chinning Joss, and asking for 
fair wind and weather for the old man and 
the Eastern Paradise.” 

After dinner, at which the “ big-footer”’ 
from Hankow, I confess to my disappoint- 
ment, did not appear, we, for our company 
had grown with the addition of McFar- 
lane, the mate; and Johnstone, the engineer, 
who, together ‘with a young assistant just 
out from the Clyde, of the name of Quarles, 
constituted the white crew of the coolie 
tramp, went down to the docks to sleep on 
board, as the Captain announced that it 
was his intention to take the Eastern 
Paradise out to sea in the morning, just as 
soon as there was water enough to float 
her over the Woosung bar. 
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In the moonlight, amid a scene of in- 
describable confusion, with yelling coolies 
and sweating stevedores, we stumbled on 
board the Eastern Paradise for the first 
time. Only when I reached the bridge 
above the hurly-burly of the loading, could 
I dare to breathe, and survey the scene 
without fear of being knocked overboard. 
Certainly she was a strange craft, this Kast- 
ern Paradise, and as the Captain admitted, 
she was not much to look at. There was 
nothing nautical in her lines, and seeing 
her on dry land one would have imme- 
diately taken the edifice which she pre- 
sented for a sailor’s boarding house or a 
coolie tenement. She seemed to me to be 
the wreck of some ancient wind-jammer 
of the Pacific that had been “ done over” 
and converted into a tramp steamer with 
In the course of 


low power engines. her 
degradation she had come to look like a 
huge Chinese junk. On either side of the 
hawser-holes yellow eyes had been painted, 
for the purpose of pandering to the super- 
stitions of the coolies, who will not embark 
upon an eyeless ship, believing that “ No 
Nocan savey.”’ ‘The figure-head 
standing out boldly under 
the spreading bowsprit was once fashioned 


can see 
the shade of 


to represent Columbia, Britannia, or some 
other robust, starry-eyed goddess of our 
race, but this had all been changed when 
the yellow flag was hoisted, and the blue 
dragon of the Mings frowned down from 
the peak. The coolies, as though they re- 
sented the beauty of the strange goddess, 
had whittled the noble figure away until 
what remained, covered as it was with 
many-colored paints, resembled nothing 
quite so much as a Japanese joro blink- 
ing her eyes in the light of the Yoshiwara 
cage. 

As about noon we began to push our 
way over the mud-banks at Woosung | 
had a chance to ask the Captain, who was 
so loquacious on such subjects as court- 
life in Peking, and the utter depravity of 
the Japanese engaged in commerce, some- 
thing about the antecedents of our curious 
craft. 

“Yes, the old hulk is like her skipper, 
a Yankee to the core. She was built and 
finished with curly red-wood onthe Pacific 


coast, only you can’t smell the wood since 
these yellow vermin came on board with 
How did 


their greasy rags and ‘ dope.’ 
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it happen she raised the yellow flag ?”’ 
said Mullins, repeating my question, “Ah, 
that’s my secret, and I wouldn’t tell you 
any more than | would the history of 
some of those yellow-haired sisters that 
live up Soochow creek. You must take her 
as you shipped, with no questions asked.” 

Soon we put to sea, and though a top- 
gallant-sail breeze was blowing, the East- 
ern Paradise could only jog off about six 
knots an hour. Mullins plied me with 
questions as to what had been happening 
in the white man’s world these twenty 
years, until suddenly it dawned upon me 
that I had been shipped principally be- 
cause of the information, which, no praise 
to me, I possessed. What a lot of unfin- 
ished stories there were running in his 
head, of which Mullins, with some impa- 
tience, desired to hear the sequel. There 
was that Confederate cruiser Shenandoah. 
chased me off Luzon. I was 
coming from Manila with a load of hemp, 
but darkness came on before she closed in, 
and I fooled her with false lights. 

And he wanted to know how General 
Grant had for the third 
term nomination ; and when these subjects 
had been satisfactorily threshed out we 


, 
* One 
” 


been defeated 


were two days older. 

Mullins’s information, which was sound 
on some subjects, came in streaks. ‘There 
were the most baffling zvterregnums, which 
he explained by saying : 

“ You see all that happened when I was 
‘hadjying,’ a-carrying Javanese pilgrims 
from Batavia and Surabaya to Jeddah, 
from where they took their spices up to 
Mecca and spread all their figs on the 
No, I’ll never ‘ hadjy’ 
again—a man gets so rusty at it.” 

When we got into Amoy the compra- 
dore of the China Merchants Company 
came on board, and ordered the captain 
to make ready to carry a thousand coolies 
to Hong-Kong, from there to be distribu- 
the southern ports where labor 
was in demand. ‘This was anything but 
gratifying news to me. We had brought 
only one hundred and fifty coolies down 
with us from Shanghai, and that number 
seemed quite a plenty and to spare. Had 
there been one of the despised letter boats 
in the harbor I think I would have changed 
my quarters. Both cholera and the black 
death were raging in Amoy, and in fact 
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throughout southern China, and there was 
danger of vexatious delays and quaran- 
tine restrictions, but as there was no mail 
steamer in the harbor bound south I stuck 
to the Eastern Paradise. 

‘If you could only get fresh tomatoes 
out here in plenty,” began Mullins, add- 
ing, with a flush of state pride, ‘as we 
have them in Delaware, there would be no 
reason to fear the cholera, because it can’t 
make no headway against a stomach filled 
with tomatoes. Some Germans drink an 
awful lot of beer, and keep loaded all the 
time, but against cholera beer don’t hold 
a candle to tomatoes. It’s really a draw- 
back, anda slip up of Providence, it seems 
to me, that tomatoes don’t grow in chol- 
era countries ; it sort of keeps the remedy 
from getting popular.” 

‘* Do oyster-plants keep off cholera ? 
I asked, unwarily introducing this vege- 
table into our symposium of conversation. 

‘Well, if they did there are no oyster- 
plants in China.”’ 

“ But,”’ I asserted, not a little pleased 
to get the best of such an old China 
“hand,” ‘there are. I ate them often 
while I stayed with the Taipan. A Ningpo 
missionary introduced them, and now they 
are growing in many parts of China.” 

“Well, all I have got to say is that my 
boy Wang has catered for me ten years 
and he never brought me any oyster-plants, 
and if I find one now I’ll ‘plant’ him, by 
God I will.” Mullins, like the true son of 
Delaware he was, loved fruits and vege- 
tables better than meat and drink. 

Soon the great cavernous depths of the 
hold were filled with catties of tea, and 


when the time came to embark our coolies 
the Captain called out : 

‘You don’t want to miss a bit of this.” 

[ opened my eyes and watched. ‘The 
coolies, of a peculiarly low class, were 
swarming over the ship’s side. They all 
wore coarse blue blouses of bed ticking, 
and each man carried a sleeping-mat, into 
which were rolled not only all his belong- 
ings, but his clothing and food for the voy- 
age. The moment they touched the deck 
they were pounced upon by the native crew 
who acted under the orders of our craney 
or purser. ‘To reach their quarters the 
coolies had to pass through an improvised 
turnstile, over which the chinsu, armed 
with a bludgeon, presided. Now and then 


he would drop his stick and pounce upon 
a would-be passenger, pound him with his 
fists on the chest, tear open his mouth 
roughly and look down his throat. 

* It’s a game of diamond cut diamond,” 
said Mullins, in answer to my look of as- 
tonishment. ‘Sometimes the company 
wins, sometimes the coolies. You see, 
no Chinaman would set foot on a vessel 
unless he had every assurance that in case 
he died lhe would be put away in a first 
class coffin and brought into port. If we 
didn’t all contract to do that none of us 
would carry a coolie, not if we offered 
them free passage, so we promise to sup- 
ply a“ chop dollar” coffinin case of death, 
and to carry the coolie back to the port 
from which he sailed, and that costs money. 
This business hadn’t gone on a month be- 
fore the coolie saw his chance to beat the 
company, and began to do it. Youseea 
coolie who is about to die, or wants to 
pass in his checks, and they can do it just 
whenever and wherever they want to, steps 
on a steamer, say for Hong-Kong, and he 
only pays about two dollars for a deck pass- 
age. Then when he gets good and ready 
he just stops breathing, and the company 
has to provide a coffin, and pay the freight 
back home. 

‘Of course we can’t stop these suicides, 
but the chinsu is there to keep old and 
worn-out coolies from coming on board 
and turning up their toes. Of course the 
chinsu is crooked, and is often ‘ fixed’ 
to let pass a friend ora kinsman, ora man 
who would rather pay to him five taels, 
than fifty to the undertaker, but the com- 
pany keeps this ‘private pigeon’ down 
within reason by discharging a chinsu 
who has a high death-rate on his ship two 
voyages running.” 

One by one now the coolies came on 
board. Now and again a man, worn-out 
with disease, or suspected of a desire for 
an economical funeral, was thrown roughly 
back into the sampan. By midnight all 
our coolies were packed away likesardines 
in their sweltering quarters. Perhaps ten 
men out of the thousand had been rejected 
as bad risks by our chinsu, and with the 
break of day we went to sea. 

McFarlane, our first officer, was an Eng- 
lish public school man, and the son of a 
Trinidad planter who had been wealthy in 
the days before the crash in sugar came. 
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He was a man of great personal charm 
and considerable culture, but he had not 
the strength of character to bear up under 
adversity, and soon proved tobe the weak 
point in our limited white crew. While he 
never said so, it was yet notorious in all 
East Asian ports that Captain Mullins only 
kept him on because Mc Farlane could nev- 
er have obtained another job. Some time 
after midnight. when all our passengers 
had been brought on board and housed, 
and the smoky lights were burning low, I 
remember to have seen Quarles coming 
on board followed by a crew of coolies 
carrying something in a sheet of tarpaulin 
which in the dim light I thought I recog- 
nized as McFarlane, our hapless mate. 
When eight bells rang, the time for morn- 
ing inspection on the merchant boats in 
the East, because at this hour the heat is 
yet bearable on deck, I was climbing on to 
the bridge to escape the rush and crowd- 
ing from the coolies and our crew, when 
my eyes fell upon the figure of McFarlane 
again. ‘This time there was no mistaking 
him. He lay in that death-like sleep which 
is one of the effects of samshoo, the dead- 
ly coolie tipple to which he had become 
addicted. He was stretched out stiffly 
upon a bamboo lounge, with the tarpaulit 
in which, as in a bag, he had been broug] 
on board from the floor of some wretche: 
Chinese stew, wrapped about him. 

The sharp-toned bells rang out, and 
everything was made ready for the inspec- 
tion, which was of course not a pipe-clay 
affair, still, as Johnstone said: ‘The 
skipper is severe in streaks.” 

The warning the bells died 
away, and still McFarlane lay like a log. 
Then I saw his liver-colored setter, Nelly, 
steal up gently to him and with a cowed 
expression upon her face, as though she 
knew only too well what the cost would 
be, begin to lick his hand which trailed 
down upon the deck. Still McFarlane 
gave no sign of life, and Nelly, putting 
her forepaws upon the lounge, leant over 
and licked the sleeper’s face, but. still 
without effect. The crew were trooping 
back to quarters now, and Nelly, with a 
strangely haggard look about her face, 
seeing that there was no time to be lost if 
she was to save her master from the con- 
sequences of his debauch, sprang, bold- 
ly in a physical sense, but with a touch- 
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ing expression of shrinking timidity upon 
her face, on to the lounge, and began to 
jump up and down upon the sieeping 
mate’s chest and shoulders, barking bois- 
terously the while. Suddenly, and in evi- 
dent alarm, McFarlane sprang to his feet, 
and in doing so threw the faithful dog 
down hard upon the deck. Nelly stag- 
gered to her feet, and came toward him, 
wagging her feathered tail apologetically, 
and saying, plainer than the human voice 
could say: ‘Don’t you understand ? 
It’s eight bells and the captain’s coming, 
and if he saw you lying here like that he 
would cut off your liberty for a month.” 
And the drunken brute did understand, 
but he picked up a stick 
Nelly, howling with fear 
tion, down the deck. 

A minute later the mate brought up 
forward, and had the grinning coolies play 
the hose upon him, while poor Nelly came 
back to where | aft, sighing and 
wagging her tail. 

And Mullins, with a tender expression 
in his eyes, patted Nelly softly on the 
head, and for her sake delayed the in- 
spection a few minutes so that McFar- 
lane could get his clothes on and 
place. 

After inspection I walked forward and 
discovered our chinsu installed in a tent 
of Ningpo matting which he moved back- 
ward and forward and from port to star- 
board as fell the shadow and the sun. 

Such a wonderful transformation as our 
chinsu had undergone | had never 
take place before in mortal man. It was 
hard to recognize in this flute-voiced gen- 
tleman, who stripped to the waist and 
fanning himself with a palm-leaf fan, sat 
under his tent of mats while he carried 
on most affable conversation with all the 
coolie passengers as they ventured near, 
it was hard to recognize in this cooing 
dove of honeyed speech, the brazen bully 
who had so browbeaten and mishandled 
the coolies as they came on board the 
evening before. Under the craney, our 
supercargo, the chinsu was the most im- 
portant member of the native crew. He 
was not only our medical officer and 
peace-talker, when any dispute arose, but 
always an indefatigable and diplomatic 
go-between between the foreign officers 
and the crew. Of all his functions, how- 
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ever, it was in the practice of physic that 
the chinsu most delighted, and at this his 
favorite and not entirely philanthropic oc- 
cupation I now forthe first time discovered 
him at work. Before him, on two stools, 
was a great flat box which he opened as 
the first patient presented himself and 
asked for medical assistance. Facing him, 
and suspended from the wall of the tent, 
hung a strange anatomical chart of a man, 
divided into one hundred little square 
sections, equal in extent and all carefully 
yumbered. When the first patients ap- 
peared the chinsu rubbed his hands, and 
asked where the sickness was. ‘Then the 
coolie would point, generally to some 
place on the wall of the stomach. “ Belly 
sick,” the chinsu’s laconic diagnosis 
which I borrow, they all seemed to be. 
Thoughtfully, and with great care, the 
chinsu would locate this exact spot upon 
the anatomical chart. ‘Then, brushing 
down the number of this little square upon 
a piece of paper, he would return to his 
seat and open the box before him. ‘This 
Pandora’s box, as we called it, was also 
divided into one hundred little compart- 
ments, and resembled, in every way, the 
trays in which ornithologists store their 
stolen eggs. Out of the compartment cor- 
responding to the number of the region 
of the body in which, by means of the 
chart, this particular pain had been loca- 
ted, the chinsu would dip out, by means 
of the enormous nail which armored his 
little finger, about a teaspoonful of a coarse 
black powder, which, to the layman’s 
eye, seemed to be the same in each and 
every one of the one hundred compart- 
ments. 

Generally the coolies were what they 
called “foot” or ‘‘mouth” or ‘belly 
sick,’”? and it was easy, by means of the 
ghastly diagram of the human form divine 
to locate geometrically the point of great- 
est soreness, so the consultations went on 
pretty smoothly for the first half-hour, and 
the chinsu had sent already as many as 
half a dozen coolies back to the between 
decks, making wry faces but otherwise 
pleased, and evidently satisfied with their 
treatment. At last, however, there pre- 
sented himself a lop-sided and otherwise 
strangely misshapen man who, I| thought 
(his medicine being an exact science) 
would put the geometrical system of the 
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chinsu to shame. Yet, though baffled for 
a time, man of infinite resource that he 
was, the chinsu soon rose to the occasion. 
Time and again he attempted, at last 
even by means of the tape-measure, to 
transfer the point of pain from the man 
to the diagram, but despite the greatest 
care it always fellin a manifestly ludicrous 
place. At last, however, he gave up the 
exact method, and taking a little powder 
from each of the four compartments near- 
est to the point of soreness he sent the 
coolie on his way. 

‘The chinsu did not approve of patients 
who presented the perplexing physical 
peculiarities that this man did, so after 
pocketing his fee, which, with most un- 
usual negligence, he had failed to take 
before the dose was administered, he per- 
mitted himself the relief of repeated grunts 
of dissatisfaction. 

Seeing my interest in his open-air clinic, 
the chinsu stretched out his fat hand for 
his fan, called the crahey, who spoke a 
fluent English, and had me informed that 
these simple and inexpensive drugs which 
he served out to the coolies did not con- 
stitute the extent of his pharmacopeia. I 
was assured that even the mandarin drugs, 
such as ginseng tonic and tiger-bone tea, 
or even the concentrated essence of cen- 
tipedes, could be had by me for the ask- 
ing, and the signing of a ‘chit,’ a polite 
offer of which I promised to avail myself 
should I feel the need of such redoubta- 
ble tonics. 

After dinner we returned to the deck- 
house. ‘The Eastern Paradise was puf- 
fing and blowing along like a disabled 
porpoise, and the Captain was asking me 
questions about what he considered cur- 
rent topics, that would have put the im- 
perturbable and inquisitive Li Hung Chang 
to shame. I was not overpleased at the 
prospect as I recalled that it had taken us 
four days of the most favorable weather 
possible to reach Amoy, and it was not 
unlikely that as many more might elapse 
before we sighted the Peak above Hong- 
Kong. Something of the glamour of ro- 
mance which the Captain had conjured up 
to cover the bare unattractiveness of the 
Eastern Paradise began to fall away. It 
seemed to me in my impatience that our 
rate of speed was slow, even for the East, 
and Mullins, if the truth must be told, was 
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developing into a perfect bore. Instead 
of those fascinating tales of hairbreadth 
’scapes by land and by sea, those pictures 
of the Anthropophagi, or rather the Bu- 
ganesen of the Spice Islands, with which 
he had captured me at Mustard’s, it was: 

“* Now I want your news. You see we 
can pick very little out of the newspapers, 
and we don’t believe that. What was that 
about Garfield’s assassination ? and why 
weren’t there any perlice on deck ?” 

Generously conceding me a moment’s 
respite in which to brush up my recollec- 
tion of this subject the Captain went over 
to have a look at the glass, and I noticed 
that he stayed and looked longer than usu- 
al. In another quarter of an hour, de- 
spite the unflagging interest with which he 
always followed my dreary budget, he re- 
turned to the glass, and then, looking up, 
said : 

‘Well, I guess we are going to have a 
blow, and we'll have torun for it. There 
was a telegram at the Exchange before we 
left, from those Jesuit dons in Manila who 
keep an eye on the weather, saying that a 
typhoon was coming up from the south, 
but [thought it might split the other way.” 

The glass now continued to fall steadily, 
and the wind came strong from the east, 
a wind, which when it comes on to blow 
during the northeast monsoon which was 
then prevailing, is almost, if not quite, a 
sure and infallible sign of the coming of a 
typhoon. 

We changed our course somewhat, and 
soon a tremor, which ran through the East- 
ern Paradise from stem to stern, and the 
thick columns of black smoke which rose 
from the smoke-stacks, showed that John- 
stone was putting on more pressure. 

“You can’t shove a_broken-backed, 
low-powered ship down through the For- 
mosan channel in the teeth of a typhoon, 
so we will have to run for shelter,” said 
Mullins, and I accepted the apology. 

We could just make out upon our star- 
board bow a tongue of blue land, appear- 
ing in the distance like a low-lying cloud. 
Looking back over the course we had 
come, I saw that there, only a few miles 
behind us, the sea, which all about us lay 
still and black, was covered with a white 
foam which in the distance seemed a float- 
ing raft of snow-covered ice. Johnstone, 
our engineer, came up on the bridge. He 
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was covered with sweat and soot and 
grease as he said : 

“I have stopped all the leaks in the 
pipes I can with charpie, but we can’t 
keep this pace up. In a few minutes the 
crazy thing will burst.” 

“Ease her then,” said Mullins. 
are all right as it is, I think.” 

The cloud-like vagueness of the coast 
ahead had now disappeared, and the blue 
headland toward which we were steering 
rose in distinct outline before us. 

“That’s the Fokien headland,” said 
Mullins. ‘“ When we get under its lee we'll 
be just as safe if not as comfortable as we 
were at Mustard’s.”’ 

I stretched myself out upon the bamboo 
lounge, now watching the white waves as 
they came galloping up in our wake, and 
now the dark, foreboding headland as it 
rose into plainer view. Around about us 
the ocean lay dark and mysterious, and as 
placid as some mountain-tarn. ‘There was 
not a breath stirring. Suddenly | began 
to wonder what the time was. It might 
have been midnight or midday as far as 
one could judge by the usual signs. The 
sun had disappeared, and yet the besv- 
ens above were apparently unclouded. <A 
strange spectral light lit up the scene. 
As it fell upon them Mullins and John- 
stone were painted yellow, while the wolf- 
ish faces of our coolie passengers grew 
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green. 

All at once, out of the great calmness 
and stillness there came a swirling, eddy- 
ing wind, blowing first from one quarter 
and then from another, burning our faces 
with its hot breath, and then subsiding as 
suddenly as it had arisen. 

“We will get aslap of it yet, but not 
enough to hurt if Johnstone can only keep 
his engines together,’’ said Mullins. 

Then, most unusual occurrence, for 
there was, as I had noticed, some feeling 
of jealousy between the American and the 
Chinese control of the Eastern Paradise, 
the craney and the chinsu appeared upon 
the bridge. Their Chefoo silk tunics 
clung to their bodies moist with sweat, and 
they were evidently in the greatest excite- 
ment. Indeed it was some time before 
the craney got himself under sufficient 
control to speak English. 

Though the ominous stillness again pre- 
vailed, I could not hear what was said 

















from where I lay on the bamboo couch 
watching the white crest of the storm as 
it came racing after us, but I saw that the 
Captain’s face fell, and that the craney 
ran down the ladder wringing his hands. 

When I came up to where he stood 
Mullins said, gravely : 

‘Those yellow vermin were so greedy 
to take on as many passengers as the old 
hulk can carry that they have taken two 
who don’t pay passage money, and who 
will eat up all the profits of the trip. We 
have got the cholera and the black death 
at work down there between decks, and,” 
pointing to the ominous pyramid of coffins 
which the Eastern Paradise, like all coolie 
ships, carried upon her poop deck, “I 
guess we will need all our coffins before 
we get into Hong-Kong—and more.” 

I went forward to where the chinsu 
had pitched his medical tent of Ningpo 
matting. ‘To my disappointment he was 
shutting up shop. The box of drugs 
was closed and locked. As I came near 
he rolled up the anatomical chart, and 
seeing my surprise said : 

«Six men deadee, mightee many sickee. 
Pills have got, pills no have got, maskee— 
all samee,” and disappeared with his 
valuable medicines below. 

As I started to regain the bridge the 
wind came up with us, and catching the 
Eastern Paradise as she rode on the crest 
of the waves threw and battered her about 
as though she had been a toy. A great 
dust came from the straining timbers, a 
smell as of turpentine filled the air, and tar 
oozed from the deck-planks. The shrouds 
rattled and flapped, and now and again a 
rope parted with a sharp pistol-like report. 
The white waves which had followed us 
so long, now leaped about the groaning 
ship like a band of hungry wolves. 

Through the inlet under the lee of the 
headland for which we were making we 
could see the quiet waters of the protected 
bay. They could not have been more than 
three miles away when the storm overtook 
us, and yet there followed moments when 
it seemed as though we never could make 
that haven of safety. The great wind 
that blew, veered from quarter to quarter, 
and never came steadily for more than 
three minutes. Now a gust would seize 
her under the stern and send the Eastern 
Paradise, with her nose deep down in the 
VoL. XXIX.—10 
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sea, a hundred yards or so toward the in- 
let and the smooth water beyond. Then, 
as though making a sport of all our efforts, 
the veering wind would haul off and come 
again, howling out of the inlet, and our 
ship, arrested upon the advancing wave, 
and with her feeble screw beating the 
air, would sink back hopelessly into the 
hollow trough. 

“ It all depends on Johnstone now, and 
whether he can keep her nose on shore 
and the engines together,’ came from 
Mullins in answer to my look of inquiry. 

As we drew near the headland, again 
and again the wind, screaming mockingly 
through the torn and tattered shrouds, 
would drive us back. Night came, and 
still the tremendous roar and hubbub 
continued, and still, like some tantalizing 
mirage, the inlet, through which we could 
see our haven of safety, hung just above 
the dark and lowering horizon. 

Now driven swiftly ahead, now hurled 
back with tremendous force, tossed about 
upon the waves as lightly as an air-filled 
bladder, it seemed as though, on the whole, 
we were losing ground. Johnstone came 
again out upon the bridge. His hair was 
matted, and he was dripping with oil and 
soot and sweat. I only recognized him 
by the brown overalls he wore. He 
shouted to the Captain, but his words 
were inaudible to me, though I stood only 
six feet away. ‘Then the wind dropped 
and brought the Captain’s answer. It 
came in thunderous tones, as though out 
of the trumpet of a megaphone : 

“Yes, we must chance it. We can’t 
stand this another hour,” and Johnstone 
disappeared below. 

A moment later thick black smoke 
poured in solid columns out of the stacks, 
and the old battered hulk shook and 
shuddered from stem co stern. The great 
wind came steadily from over our quarter, 
and we slid up and down over the waves, 
making great progress. The still water 
was not a mile away, and in the darkness 
it seemed even nearer. Suddenly the 
wind died out on our quarter and came 
over our bow. As the Paradise rose to the 
waves it seemed as though a thousand 
powerful arms were laid upon her. Her 
onward course was arrested, and slowly 
she subsided into the hollow between the 
mountainous waves, groaning in every 
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beam. ‘The hot wind seared my eyes as I 
crouched down on the floor of the bridge, 
blinking through the darkness. Down 
through the speaking-tube I heard Mul- 
lins shout : 

“ Damnation, Johnstone, it’s now or 
never !” 

And again the ship trembled and shook, 
and again the black smoke poured out of 
the funnels. 

We seemed to be holding our ground, 
but yet the storm abated nothing of its 
vigor. ‘Then we began to gain. At first 
imperceptibly, then unmistakably, the 
dark headland came gradually abeam, 
and suddenly the laboring hulk shot 
swiftly ahead, as though she were going 
down a swift-running stream ; 
waters lapped against her battered tim- 
bers, and the white snapping waves sub- 
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sided in her wake. 

‘Ease her, Johnstone, O. K.,’’ the 
Captain shouted through the tube, and I 
fell asleep where I lay. 

All through the night we steamed slow- 
ly ahead for five or six knots, and then 
drifted back to the head of the inlet. 
Outside the scattering winds were churn- 
ing the waters into a yellow froth as 
light as air which flew over the inlet and 
settled down upon our clothing with a 
fresh clean smell of brine. I was finally 
awakened, not by the dawn, for it was 
broad day, but by the sound of shuffling 
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feet along the deck below, and as I looked 
I saw the 
the night up through the waist of the ship 
to the poop, with its pyramid of coffins. 
In the face of the more immediate dangers 
{ had forgotten all about the plagues 
which, as Mullins put it, the craney had 
shipped at Amoy. But the pest had not 
been idle during the night while the storm 
raged, and the mats which the coolies 
carried sagged in the middle with the 
weight of the bodies of those who had 
died. With loud cries and curses the cof- 
fins were dragged down from the pyra- 
mid, the great wooden nails of the covers 
were removed, and the mats and the body 
which each contained were dumped in 
with scant ceremony. Shrouds of quick 
lime were thrown in and the cover re- 
placed, while the carpenter with a chisel 
filled all the cracks with a putty-like clay. 
Then the coolies walked back with their 
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dead again, and piled up the coffins for- 
ward, 

Mullins appeared coming out of the 
bridge-house, where he had taken a cat’s 
nap upon the cushions. 

‘Twelve dead in twenty-four hours,” 
he said, counting the coffins. ‘I guess 
at that rate we'll have more coffins for 
ward than on the poop when we get into 
Hong-Kong, and then won’t the com- 
pradore parboil and “xgcfi our craney,” 
and he gave a low chuckle at the pros- 
pect. For him the coming discomfiture 
of the craney was evidently a pleasing, al- 
most aredeeming feature of the situation. 

This morning the Captain inaugurated 
a policy of absolute non-intercourse with 
the passengers for himself and the whites 
on board, for the double purpose of re- 
ducing toa minimum the chances of con- 
tagion, and also to avoid, if possible, any 
altercation with the coolies. For from 
the moment that the plague appeared 
that curious mask of indifference which 
all our passengers had worn disappeared, 
and as they looked up atthe bridge where 
we stood, an expression of savage animal 
hatred shone in their eyes, though they 
were looking at the men, who, through 
their seamanship and courage, only the 
night before had saved their lives. 

While the Captain and Johnstone dis- 
cussed the situation, Quarles, the Cap- 
tain’s boy and I brought up to the bridge- 
house a keg of sweet water, which, unlike 
most of the other casks on board, had not 
been filled at Amoy, and all the preserved 
and tinned provisions we found in the 
pantry. McFarlane, who had behaved 
splendidly throughout the storm, the mo- 
ment the danger was over had lugged a 
keg of samshoo belonging to the crew off 
to his cabin, where we now found him 
dead drunk. ‘Turning the key on him 
Mullins said, almost sorrowfully : 

“T guess he has got the best of it this 
trick. No work and plenty of liquor.” 

It was then agreed that the Captain and 
I should never go below ; that we should 
eat and sleep in watches upon the bridge, 
and that Johnstone and Quarles as they 
relieved one another in the engine-room 
should pass down through the cabin and 
keep as much away from the coolie quar- 
ters and avoid contact with their oilers and 
stokers as far as was possible. 















































































































We soon reduced our drifting to a sys- 

tem, and so held to our position approxi- 
mately throughout the day. The orders 
were to drift shoreward for half an hour, 
and then steam out again ten minutes. 
Outside the shelter of the headland the 
swirling wind still blew, veering from point 
to point of the compass. Now and then 
the waves would come together with a 
roar as of artillery, or the sweep of the 
surf upon a rock-bound coast, and the 
seething waters were lashed into yellow 
foam. Once behind the headland, how- 
ever, the broken waves reformed and came 
sweeping toward us majestically, in stately 
serried ranks. 

I watched this wonderful contrast in 
sea-scape until I could look no longer, 
with such a searing flame did the wind 
burn my eyes. My gaze always came back 
and was held by the panorama of death 
that lay at my feet. When I saw how 
quietly they died, with what deliberation 
and composure they prepared to pass 
away, how conscious they were when the 
final struggle was approaching, I came 
very near believing with Mullins that these 
cold-blooded, low-vitality Chinese can die 
whenever they want to. 

Those who had cholera would sometimes 
throw themselves about the deck and vomit 
violently, asthough in the throes of seasick- 
ness. ‘Those dying the black death at 
times filled the air with low plaintive groans. 
\t times they would raise themselves up- 
on their knees, spring to their feet even, 
only to fall back again and liestill and mo- 
tionless. Weary and worn out as they were, 
they would often, in their last moments, roll 
up the ends of their sleeping-mats into a 
bolster for the head, and gaze with a sinis- 
ter glare, with unquenchable hatred in their 
wild wolfish eyes, at those of us who were 
standing above them on the bridge. ‘Then 
the fire of hatred would grow cold,a glassy 
film would cover their eyes, but often they 
had long been dead before the neck-cords 
would relax and their heads fall from the 
pillow-prop with a sharp rap upon the 
deck. As they lay now at rest we could 
see the red marks and the black and scar- 
let swellings about their throats, and it 
was as though, one and all, they had been 
throttled to death. 

As soon as the night fell we got up all 
the arms there were on board and stowed 
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them away under the cushions in the deck- 
house. We also unscrewed the iron hinges 
of the ladder which led from the deck. 
Mullins evidently found immense personal 
relief, indeed now and again he interrupted 
his narrative by a low chuckle of unquali- 
fied amusement, in painting with blackest 
colors all the stories, current as well as his- 
toric, of mutinies on board coolie ships as 
they sailed the Yellow Sea. ‘The story of 
how the Blackflags from Hainan had 
shipped in Canton upon a Douglass tramp, 
and when the open sea was reached had 
cut the throat of every white man on board, 
he expatiated upon, depicting the scene of 
the wholesale murders with all the bloody 
details until Johnstone—it was Quarles’s 
watch below—broke out into a quiet laugh 
and said : 

“There won’t be a hand raised on board 
this ship if the coffins hold out.” 

“ But | can’t promise coffins for all of 
’em if they keep dying on me like flies in 
a frost,” protested Mullins. 

“Well, even if it comes to a fight we 
can do them,” said Johnstone. ‘“ At least 
half the crew would stand by us.” 

“That’s so,” assented the Captain, ac- 
cepting this enforced comfort with reluct- 
ance. And then to me: “ You see, our 
sailors come from Chefoo and the Pechili 
ports, and the deckhands and the servants 
come from Shanghai and the river-ports. 
Johnstone’s crew of stokers and oilers 
you have noticed them, short, stocky little 
fellers—they all come from Swatow ; and 
each of these crews hates the other like 
poison, and they couldn’t pull together no 
more than Kilkenny cats. Oh, if they 
could it would be the end of cheap tramp- 
ing in the China seas, that’s what I say.” 

‘* Perhaps it ain’t come prepared for us 
this year,’’ said the Captain, complacently, 
as we talked of the plague. ‘For it’s a 
strange thing, you know, that sometimes the 
plague comes fitted out for furriners, and 
sometimes it never lays a hand on one of 
us. Last year the Canton compradore of 
the Coffin ‘Trust, which started in the days 
of Yao, considerable of a capitalist, who 
lived when Abram was a baby, told me that 
the Trust ‘had sold eighty thousand coffins 
during the summer months, and would 
have done better than that if it hadn’t 
been for the Viceroy shutting up all the rat 
and cat restaurants where the coolies get 
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their cholera served to them on plates. 
Then they gave the Viceroy stock and took 
him into the combine, on the ground floor, 
and he let the rat and cat restaurants 
open again.” 

About midnight I was ordered by the 
Captain to take up my station at the head 
of the ladder, and to shout like blazes and 
try to haul the ladder up out of harm’s way 
if the Chinese showed any disposition to 
rush our position. Later Johnstone came 
and stretched himself out beside me, and 
smoked a pipe or two. The night was 
dark as pitch, there was not a star in the 
heavens. Heseemedsingularly depressed. 
As he got up before going into the deck- 
house behind the wheel for the night he 
stretched out his long arms to their full 
length. ‘There had been just a suspicion 
of disapproval in the way in which he re- 
ferred to my vagrant life. 

“ Ah!” he said, “ Now if I was as free 
as you are it wouldn’t be long, not more 
than six weeks, I guess, before 1 would see 
the ‘tail of the land’ and the ‘red toon’ 
rising out of the sea like a ball of fire. 
When you have wandered about as much 
as I have, you will say : 


‘East or West, 
Hame is best.’ ”’ 


That night the Captain talked me into 
a fever and then to sleep with his ghastly 
tales of the doings of the pirates, the Black- 
flags, who have their buccaneering stations 
upon the island of Hainan, or on the main- 
land of northern Tonquin where the hand 
of the French is weak. Here, within fif- 
teen hours’ sail of Hong-Kong, the distrib- 
uting point and emporium of all Eastern 
commerce, we were surrounded by Chinese 
pirates, who, fortunately for trade and the 
globe-trotters, chiefly prey upon the sailing 
junks of their countrymen. Several times 
I distinctly felt the cold steel of the kriss 
upon my throat, so vivid were Mullins’s 
stories. 

When the morning came and my watch 
was over I fell asleep where I lay. It 
must have been about eight o’clock when 
I was aroused by the voices of the Captain 
and Quarles. 

“ Yes, there is no mistake, Johnstone’s 
got it bad. I’veseen that kind before and 
I take it Johnstone’s done for this world. 
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You will have to stick to the engine all the 
time as hard as you can, and only take a 
wink when you have to.” 

Quarles answered with the stereotyped 
“ Aye, aye, sir;”’ but there was a tremor 
in his voice. 

Toward midday the heat in the deck- 
house became intolerable. We fastened 
back both doors and hung in their place 
sheets soaked with disinfectants. ‘They 
drew the air, and bulged now and again, 
creating a pleasant draught. Early in the 
morning Captain Mullins, who knew a 
great deal about cholera, had done what he 
could for our patient, but it was all without 
avail. Atnoon Johnstone sank into a state 
of coma, and the only sign of life he gave 
was the low stertorous breathing which 
rang through the ship. It was regular and 
methodical, yet each breath ended with a 
sigh, and each might have been his last. 

Even this day came to an end. Again 
the coolies shuffled aft and placed their 
dead in the great yawning coffins, ham- 
mered down the lids, and filled the cracks 
with wet clay. With red chalk a writer 
then drew upon each coffin, in wonderful 
hieroglyphics, the name and the country- 
side of the man who was lying there. 
McFarlane was still delirious with samshoo. 
Wild, maniacal cries came from the cabin 
in which he was locked. Poor Quarles 
stuck to his post below in the stifling en- 
gine-room without a4 murmur, the native 
quartermasters went mechanically about 
their duties, while Mullins and I sat upon 
our mats outside the deck-house door, 
snapping for breath. 

We floated about lazily, the oily waters 
dripping unctuously, like melted butter, 
from the ship’s sides, while outside the 
storm blew with unabated vigor. 

‘But it can’t last another twenty-four 
hours,” said Mullins, cheerfully.‘ That 
is, not short of a miracle. Most typhoons 
blow themselves out in thirty hours and 
less.”’ 

Suddenly the great white sheet blew 
out through the companion-way, and a 
long-drawn sigh came after it. We held 
our breath, the low stertorous breathing 
which had fallen so mechanically upon 
our ears all day was heard no more, and 
we knew that Johnstone was dead. 

“* Not a yellow hand shall be laid on 
him,” said Mullins. 
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We called up Quarles from the engine- 
room, and soon, wrapped in a ragged tar- 
paulin, we carried Johnstone out of the 
stifling cabin and laid him upon the long 
bamboo chair from which, only the even- 
ing before, that voice which was now 
stilled had spoken : 


‘“*East or West, 
Hame is best.” 


The dull red lantern from the bridge 
shone through the porthole and fell with 
a dazzling light upon the picture of a 
Scottish kirkyard dotted with graves and 
gray stones, which was the only ornament 
of his dreary cabin. ‘There was a dumb 
reproach in the sight of that picture which 
did not escape me, nor yet the Captain. 
We had no doubt but that it was there 
that the dead man would have chosen to 
be laid. 

‘If we only had a barrel of spirits on 
board, we might keep him,” said Mullins. 
‘But we haven’t, or McFarlane would 
surely have drunk it all up. Many a 
night we have passed together in the 
Yellow Sea,’”’ he added, reflectively, ‘‘ him 
down below patching up his old engines, 
and me on the bridge cussing out the 
crew.” 

By the first light of the morning we 
carried him aft. Quarles tied a stone to 
the dead man’s feet, and wrapped the 
tarpaulin tighter around him. Mullins 
appeared carrying a prayer-book in his 
hand. 

“You must read the service,'’ he said, 
in a voice which admitted of no argu- 
ment. ‘There may be worse men than 
Jack Mullins, and it’s because I think 
there are that I ain’t going to read 
out of this holy book like a parson while 
my missus is a burning prayer-papers in 
some blooming temple up Soochow 
creek, or chin-chinning Josh, maybe, and 
asking the heathen gods for fair winds 
and good weather for the old man at sea. 
It would be sacrilegious to the book, and 
disrespectful to Johnny.” 

Though I protested, as well I might, 
that I was not worthy to tie the latchet of 
his shoe, there was no denying Mullins 
in his determined mood, so, bare-headed, 
we stepped aft to where the body lay. 
The coolies crowded out on the lower 
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deck, and some even climbed into the 
rigging, the better to see. ‘They looked 
on with horror as they saw us prepare to 
cast the body of our dead into the waves. 
They could not understand that we did it 
believing with old Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
that a man is as near heaven upon the 
sea as upon the dry land, nor could they 
grasp the meaning of the words which 
rang in our ears and found an echo in our 
hearts as we gazed across the waste of 
waters, looking for the dawn of that 
morning without clouds. 

“We therefore commit this body to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, look- 
ing for the resurrection of the body when 
the sea shall give up her dead, and the 
life of the world to come.” 

We saw the glorious resurrection, but 
the coolies spat upon the deck, and glared 
at us, as vile men who were consigning 
their comrade for the ages of the ages to 
the place of lost and wailing spirits that 
is awaiting those whose bodies are lost at 
sea. 

Then the tall form shrouded in the 
white folds of the tarpaulin was tilted and 
shot feet foremost into the sea. 

“There goes Johnstone,” said the Cap- 
tain. “ He lived thirty years in the East 
and there grew no yellow streaks in him 
. . . and that is more than can be 
said of most.” 

As we walked forward McFarlane 
sprang out of the window of his cabin, 
and ran to meet us. 

“Where is Johnstone ?” he shouted. 
“Who is hiding my mate ?”’ 

“Johnstone is dead and buried, and 
you were too drunk to come to a decent 
man’s funeral,”’ said MuHins, sternly. 

With the wild scream of a maniac (he 
was now evidently on the verge of delir- 
ium tremens), McFarlane ran back and 
sprang into his cabin again through the 
window. For hours we could hear him 
shouting wildly and heaping curses upon 
his own head. Now and again his cries 
were coherent, and we could understand 
that he was a prey to remorse. 

“ He nursed me like a brother when I 
had the mud fever at Newschwang, and 
when he died I was -too drunk to bear a 
hand,” he repeated over and over again. 
For hours the ship rang with his cries, 
while Nelly, the faithful setter, stood 
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shivering and trembling with speaking 
sorrow in the burning sunlight outside the 
cabin-door. 

Quarles went below to look after his 
wheezy, leaking engines, and I walked 
out on the bridge where the Captain sat 
in deep thought. It seemed to me that 
now, for the first time, he had a realizing 
sense of our situation. The question up- 
permost in our minds was what would 
happen when there were no more coffins. 
Slowly again we heard the shuffling tread 
of the coolies as they brought aft the dead 
of the night. When all the ghastly noises 
they made were over, I looked aft and 
saw that there remained upon the poop- 
deck only three empty coffins. Soon 
their dead would of necessity have to be 
thrown overboard, and then our situation 
would indeed become desperate. The 
Chinese would surely resist what they 
considered the desecration of their dead. 
Mullins sat down upon his mat and lit his 
pipe. The warm winds whistled through 
our tattered shrouds, and again I looked 
down upon the deck where the coolies 
writhed and tossed, dying their hopeless 
death. The soft winds of the South that 
blew brought with them now, not the 
balmy burden of the tropics, but the smell 
of the nauseous disinfectants, and the 
rank penetrating odor of corruption. The 
great pile of coffins in our bows was 
covered with matting, and the hose was 
played upon it to mitigate the heat, but 
still the process of decomposition contin- 
ued, and the ship stank from stem to stern 
like one great charnel-house. 

Then, just as our fortunes reached their 
lowest ebb, the great wind outside died 
away. ‘The tumultuous ragged seas sub- 
sided, the last gust of the typhoon had 
blown and the steady monsoon from the 
north once again asserted its sway. 

About noon, creaking and groaning in 
every inch of her battered hulk, and 
limping like a lame duck, the Eastern 
Paradise came out from behind the head- 
land where we had lain close-hauled, ac- 
cording to the log, only two days and a 
half, though to me it had seemed an 
eternity. We clapped on all the sail we 
could get upon our shattered yards, for 
the Cupid log, as it was called, that trailed 
astern betrayed that even with the favor- 
ing monsoon the Eastern Paradise was 
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making but a scant six knots an hour. 
Swatow, the Captain calculated, only lay 
about thirty miles to the north, but with 
the stiff monsoon coming on to blow ever 
more freshly, he thought we had better 
take our chances and run before it to 
Hong-Kong, which if the wind held, and 
the engines did not fail us, we ought to 
make in twenty hours. 

About four in the afternoon our new- 
found tranquillity was disturbed by a sud- 
den rush of escaping steam, and intermit- 
tent columns of smoke and flame began to 
roll up out of the stacks and leap skyward. 
We sat dazed where we were onthe bridge. 
At last, when the flames subsided and the 
uproar in the engines died away, Quarles 
came limping toward us. His right foot 
was terribly scalded. A cylinder head had 
blown out and he could only make steam 
in one boiler now, and this under present 
conditions would only giveus steerage way. 

‘“‘ Well, we ought to see the Peak to-mor- 
row, or the day after anyhow if the wind 
holds,” said Mullins. 

Then we looked each other in the face, 
and each man in his own way began to 
prepare for the crisis in our fortunes which 
would come, we knew, when the sun set 
and the coolies brought their dead aft. 

Mullins’s way was to retire into the deck- 
house, select a horse-pistol from the arms 
which he had concealed under the cushions, 
and to spend his time for an hour or two 
in aiming and balancing this ancient weap- 
on. The hammer was broken off, but the 
Captain was absent-minded and did not 
seem to notice that. 

Suddenly we heard hurrying footsteps 
along the passage-way from the deck, and 
crawling under the ropes which had been 
drawn to retard the sudden rush in case of 
an attack of coolies, our craney stood be- 
fore us. He was trembling with excite- 
ment and carried in his hand a bundle of 
papers and invoices which fluttered in the 
wind. 1 walked away out on the bridge 
thinking that our fortunes were far too 
desperate to be mended by Chinese hie- 
roglyphics. A moment later Mullins re- 
joined me. 

“Our craney says there are thirty cof- 
fins down below consigned to the Trust, 
God bless it! in Canton, and I have told 
him to broach ’em. ‘Talk about manna 
from Heaven!”’ 
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In a minute the hatches were opened 
and the little swart Swatow boys, looking 
more like Africans than Chinese, dived 
down into the hold. Soon the coffins 
were discovered and hauled out, and 
another ominous pyramid rose upon the 
poop-deck. When, half an hour later, 
the coolies brought their dead aft, the 
craney, swaggering about and giving 
himself no end of airs, led them to where 
the coffins lay. The sinister expression 
vanished from their faces one and all. 
They gabbled low guttural sounds, and 
talked as turkey-gobblers talk. Sunny 
smiles litup their haggard faces ; they swal- 
lowed their rice with an appetite. A gen- 
eral air of cheerfulness and contentment 
settled down upon the dismal between- 
decks, and such a transformation took 
place as a crew of Anglo-Saxons in a sim- 
ilarly precarious situation might have un- 
dergone had suddenly all danger of the 
plagues been removed and the fear of death 
that had so long stared them in the face 
been withdrawn. Each man now felt 
assured of his coffin. 

During the night we made a cabotage 
cruise, steering from point to point, and 
when the morning came the Eastern Para- 
dise rolled like a log in the heavy seas that 
swept into Hang Hai Bay. Mullins stood 
on the bridge when I awoke. He was 
shifting uneasily from one leg to the other, 
as was his custom when in deep thought. 

“Tf I take her into Hong-Kong with 
this freight,” said he, pointing with some 
feeling at the rows of coffins in our bow, 
‘‘some pert secretary to the governor may 
have us towed out to Kowloon and fumi- 
gated and disinfected and washed down, 
and all that will take time. But Canton, 
that is the wide openest town in these parts 
or, for that matter, in the whole world. 
The Coffin Trust owns the place and to the 
plagues they say: ‘Step up, gentlemen, 
the more of you the better for us.’ So I 
guess Canton is where we want to go.” 

And when he had come to the conclu- 
sion of this train of audible thought he 
ordered on as much steam as the engine 
would stand, and with a strange crab-like 
motion the Eastern Paradise crawled in the 
direction of the Pearl River. ‘Toward sun- 
set we began to draw near the city. We 
passed the Tiger Headland where, wonder- 
fully fashioned in stone and clay, a tiger 
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crouches ready to spring and commands 
the channel. Then through the sizzling 
heat we caught sight of the White Cloud 
mountains, cold and severe and tipped 
with soft white clouds that look in the 
distance like banks of perpetual snow. 

At every turn of the screw now the river 
became more populated with small craft 
of every description, and the little villages 
which dotted the banks more frequent. A 
washerwoman pushed her sampan along- 
side with a request for our washing, and 
no extra charge for the plague. She pro- 
duced her book of references, which showed 
that the firm of ‘“ Aunt Mary and daugh- 
ters,’ of which she was the active partner, 
had been founded in 1798, and that Cap- 
tain James Smith, of Salem, Mass., had 
been their first customer of record. Slow- 
ly we steamed up the river, continually 
blowing the warning whistle at which the 
sampans, slipper-boats, and pirogues would 
scatter, as well they might, for our broken- 
down engines hardly gave us steerage-way, 
and the Eastern Paradise blundered along 
like a whale. One more bend of the river 
and we found ourselves in the midst of the 
floating suburb of Canton in which some 
three or four hundred thousand people live 
and die and have their being upon the 
waters, and the spire of the great white ca- 
thedral upon whose shadow the Chinese 
children spit, rose before us. Some ru- 
mors of our coming had preceded us, some 
swift slipper-boat had been sent on ahead, 
and the China Merchants Company was 
notified of our arrival and the plight in 
whichwe came. Crowds afloat and ashore 
gathered to watch our coming, and every 
hand was pointed toward the pyramid of 
coffins which encumbered our bows. While 
we still rolled sluggishly along, a mile or 
two short of our anchorage, we caught 
sight of the Company’s gig, as, with six 
stalwart boatmen bent to the oars, it fairly 


-sprang out of the water toward us. In 


the stern-sheets sat the great compradore 
of the Company. He shone resplendent 
in his white silk tunic, but his face was dark 
and lowering. It was clear he had heard 
of the costly freight we brought. The 
countenance of our craney fell. He 
fairly trembled as his eyes wandered un- 
easily from the coffins forward to the 
menacing face of the compradore as he 
urged his boatmen on. 
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* You had better step up here out of the 
muck,” shouted the Captain down to me 
from the bridge. ‘‘ Down there in a min- 
ute there is going to take place the worst 
mudslinging you ever heard in your life. 
You see the Company is out about five 
thousand taels on those coffins, and of 
course the compradore will get all the 
satisfaction he can out of tongue-lashing 
the craney.” 

Evidently the advance notices of our 
state had not done justice to the condi- 
tion of the Eastern Paradise, for, though 
the compradore came on board howling 
with rage like a tiger-cat, as he followed 
the craney, who with every kind of oily 
obsequious gesture led the way forward, 
to where Wang, the Captain’s “ boy,” was 
playing the hose upon the coffin-mats, 
when he caught sight of the number of the 
dead he stood there for a moment speech- 
less with rage which was too strong for ex- 
pression. His sharp-pointed, saffron hued 
face turned positively black. Then, as 
suddenly as he had become speechless, he 
found his voice. His eyes glittered like a 
maniac’s as the craney bent and shivered 
before him, receiving, in abject submission, 
the flood of billingsgate which rolled from 
his superior’s mouth. 

“ Ain’t they bilious—ain’t they just bil- 
ious,” chuckled Mullins. “ But don’t let 
"em see you squinting at ’em with the 
tail of your eye, for the most of their 
screams is spectacular and I don’t want 
any manner of attention paid to them 
from the bridge, or they would keep up 
half an hour longer than is necessary and 
in the end perhaps rope me in as a peace- 
talker.” 

Suddenly the stream of vile language 
stopped. The compradore seemed to 
have awakened all at once to the fact that 
he was losing that “face’’ so dear to 
the Chinese heart by bandying words with 
a craney who had proved himself un- 
worthy of trust. He drew himself up to 
his full height, and while the crowd of 
gasping coolies standing about gabbled to 
one another that this was the supreme in- 
sult, he wrapped his pigtail in a coil about 
his head and neck. 

ut the crushed worm, even though he 
be a Chinese craney, will turn, and sud- 
denly, to my delight, I saw Mr. ‘T’so’s 
choler was rising. ‘ Was he a dog that 
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he should be called such names ? Was 
he not the tenth cousin of Sheng Taotai, 
and so entitled to burn incense and prayer 
papers before the same ancestral tablets?” 
he complained. Then his voice rose to 
as shrill notes as the compradore’s and 
his language descended into as low and 
quite as filthy depths. For a moment 
they stood face to face, spitting at one 
another like tom-cats; the craney too 
coiled his pigtail about his head in utter 
defiance of the laws of etiquette and 
caste, and there was no telling what 
might have happened, and indeed I was 
prepared for some bloodshed at least, 
when Wang, the captain’s boy, pushed his 
way in between them with a tray of tea 
and bowls of rice, and in a moment a heav- 
enly calm settled down over the scene. 
The craney drew up a mat for the com- 
pradore to sit upon, and in a moment they 
were gobbling down their tea and hob- 
nobbing over their rice as though the 
warm friendship which had long existed 
between them had never been clouded. 

“May the Lord have mercy upon those 
dead Chinamen and their friends and fam- 
ilies,” said Mullins, as with a broad grin 
he took in the changed situation, “ for 
Tso and Chang have come to terms and 
there is going to be such a squeeze of 
them corpses as there never was short of 
Kingdom Come.” 

It grew dark as we swung to our an- 
chorage and the river was bright about us 
with innumerable lights of the junks and 
shoe-boats, the sampans_and the slipper- 
boats which came out to meet us. The 
many-colored lanterns displayed _hiero- 
glyphics and characters very much like 
those that you see off Nagasaki, but all 
the same we had come from poetic Japan 
to matter-of-fact China now, and the char- 
acters were not, as in Japan, some frag- 
ment of lofty rhyme, but the *éc/ame for 
an eating-house and other creature com- 
forts that travelling coolies require. 

In a moment the swift sampans out- 
stripped their sluggish competitors, and the 
shrill-voiced hotel-runners, springing upon 
our decks, settled down upon us like a 
swarm of bees. They grasped the mat 
carry-alls of the coolies, and shouting out 
the virtues and the advantages of the hotels 
they represented, made off with them 
without more ado. When it seemed as 
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though not another boat could approach, 
so crowded with every imaginable craft 
was the channel in which the Paradise 
lay, another flotilla could be seen pushing 
off from the Kow Shing monastery. 

Even when viewed from afar through 
the gathering darkness there was some- 
thing sinister in the appearance of this 
fleet, and as the oarsmen came into the 
circle of light by which we were sur- 
rounded I recognized upon their faces, 
long before I knew whence and upon 
what errand they came, the grewsome and 
most repugnant expression of those who 
come in daily and hourly contact with the 
dead. 

‘Them’s the runners of the charnel- 
houses in the ‘Ti Tsong Om, the City of 
the Dead,” said Mullins, as the flotilla 
drew nearer and the boatmen, with loud 
cries and curses, began to push their way 
through the tightly wedged circle of boats. 
‘“‘ Over there in the City of the Dead there 
are hotels for corpses and no crowding. 
Each coffin has its suite of rooms and its 
own separate altar for incense and rice 
offerings. A dead Chinaman is as good 
pay as the Bank of England, and a liv- 
ing Chinaman isn’t. He may lose all his 
cash at fantan, or smoke it away with 
the ‘dope’ and have to get out, but the 
dead men are all right. ‘They are better 
pay than the living, though, of course, they 
don’t hit the pipe or drink samshoo to 
any extent. But they run up bills and get 
into debt for the candles that are burned 
and the firecrackers that are sent off to 
drive away evil spirits, and the prayers 
that are said over them by the Kow 
Shing monks sound just the same as those 
we have. And the charnel-house keepers 
will lodge ’em for years in the City of the 
Dead because they know that some day 
someone will pay all the bills without wink- 
ing. Even when the coolie is a homeless, 
friendless stranger, which is what you 
don’t often find in China, and if none of 
his blood relations and none of friends 
step forward to ‘ make a little merit’ (and 
charity only begins in China after the beg- 
gar’s dead), why then the guild of his 
craft or the society of his countryside steps 
forward and pays all the expenses, and 
sends him home to a decent funeral in his 
native village.” 

While the Captain ran on with his grew- 


some comments the runners from the City 
of the Dead climbed up .the companion- 
way with their long predatory hands out- 
stretched, and settled down upon the pyra- 
mid of coffins like a flock of vultures. Each 
man of the sinister crew carried a pair of 
great steel prongs or pincers, like those with 
which cotton-bales are handled, and these 
they now dug viciously into the coffin-sides 
and began to drag the first at hand away 
to their boats. But Tso, the craney, rushed 
after them, screaming at the topmost pitch 
of his falsetto voice, with his faithful crew 
of Swatow boys close to heel to enforce his 
orders. 

“Tso is down on his luck and there 
won't be any cumshaw from the Company 
this trip, but he is going to squeeze those 
corpses. You just watch.’ 

With a lordly wave of his hand Tso 
brushed back the scabby crew of traffick- 
ers in the dead. Slowly the Ti’Tsong Om 
runners retired and got together in a sullen 
knot in the waist of the boat, where they 
held a consultation. Tso lit a cigarette and 
took up his station on a stool in front of 
the pyramid and passed the time carelessly 
looking over hisinvoices. Soon the char- 
nel-house crew came sidling up again with 
shuffling feet. They came in single file, and 
each man held in his hand a note upon a 
cash shop for one or two or three taels, or 
even more. ‘Tso greeted them pleasantly 
and chalked their names upon the coffins 
as he turned them over to them, so many 
coffins in exact proportion to the bribe he 
had received and pocketed. 

And so the bustling scene continued far 
into the night, until, with blood-curdling 
cries, the last of the dead-house runners 
dumped their coffins into their sampans 
and made for the monastery. With less 
noise, but perhaps more ceremony, the 
runners for the hotels hustled into their 
boats the coolies who had escaped both 
the black and the yellow death. 


The flower-boats came drifting along- 
side with many a bedizened face out of the 
scroll-shaped ports, inviting the coolies and 
our crew to the dance and other joys with 
monotonous tinkling of the Cantonese 
guitar, and the humbler sisters of these oft- 
sung beauties came creeping uptothe com- 
panion-way in their secretive slipper-boats, 
shouting for the benefit of all and sundry : 
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‘He likee me ? me likee he!” 

Outside the fringe of light, the lake of 
flame upon which we floated, lurked the 
leper-boats, crowded to the gunwales with 
the living dead, and the leper-mothers held 
up their leper-babes and displayed all the 
secrets of their suffering before ourshudder- 
ing eyes, shouting in unison something ; it 
was like a boat chorus I once heard off the 
Barbary coast : 

“ Give give give 

Morning came at last and the lepers van- 
ished before the light of day. The last of 
our dead were gone and all of our living 
had left. Mr. Tso was trying to get the 
crew to push into the sampans some of our 
sick who he feared would soon be in need 
of coffins which he did not wish to supply 
from the Company’s store. Calm and im- 
passive, imperturbable like an extinct 
Buddha upon his lotus throne, with eyes 
half closed, Captain John Mullins, forty- 
two years out from the Delaware Break- 
water had sat upon the bridge all night con- 
templating the heathen scenes that were 
enacted upon the decks of the Eastern 
Paradise, once an American vessel and 
built of curly redwood, though now she 
flew the yellow flag and the blue dragon 
ensign of the Mings. 

The green island of Shameen, upon 
which is the foreign concession, rose out of 
the darkness before me, and glistened like 
an emerald in the pearly dawn. There 
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were banks and maybe letters, bungalows 
and clubs and hongs, and that cleanliness 
which keeps the plague at arm’s length. I 
hailed a shore-boat and the Captain with 
his inseparable “ boy ’”’ jumped in after me. 

As we drew near the landing-stage Mul- 
lins looked back admiringly to where the 
Eastern Paradise lay. ‘The Swatow boys, 
with their yellow drills rolled up to their 
hips, were swabbing down the decks. 

“ A fellow might spin a yarn about this 
here cruise, but if you said she left Shang- 
hai with her coffins aft, and came into 
Canton with them stacked forward, any 
Yellow Sea tramp would understand, and 
enough said.” 

Then, as we shook hands at the landing- 
stage: 

‘You might have done worse on the 
letter boats—you might have done a sight 
worse. You might have fallen foulof one 
of them petticoats that, now old Jardine is 
dead (he wouldn’t tolerate ’em this side 
of the Cape), come gallivanting out to the 
East, and you might have been crimped 
and bound to sail, by all the articles of war, 
in a plague ship all your life, before you 
knew it.””. Then turning to Wang he said, 
sternly: ‘“ Now,boy, youhad better choose 
your soul name and think of the messages 
you want sent to Chow Chow Fu, for if I 
find an oyster-plant in the Canton market 
I mean to whang doodle Wang as sure as 
my name is Jack Mullins.” 


STARS 


By Marguerite Merington 


Once, lying on a bed of juniper, 

I watched the passing of a northern light 

That stole, a pale and shadowy eremite, 

From the dark mystery of pine and fir 

And, leaping upward from the mountain’s spur, 
With tenuous fingers waged celestial fight 

To snatch the star-gold blossoms from their height ; 
Then, failing, wanned into the things that were. 
So we, with passioned strife or anguished wait, 
Reach eager hands toward those unseen bars, 
Like children at some noble pleasaunce gate, 
Seeking the untold glory of the stars 

Ever inscrutable, inviolate 


That view our deadly wounds, our cruel scars. 
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N spite of the fact that their prognostica- 
tions are now and then misleading—for 
“tendencies,” in literature, do not always 

solidify into vitally important movements— 
there is much that is suggestive in knowing 
what poets and prose writers who are not 
averse to philosophizing a little foresee for 
their art in the future. From such 
sources it has been heard very often 
of late years that the “new” art 
was to be democratic. Every really enthusi- 
astic utterance about the literature of the 
twentieth century has borne upon that point. 
Literature is to be informed with the spirit of 
democracy ; it is to be full of sympathy for 
‘the masses,” the common life and the com- 
mon lot. 

It is possible to listen to these prophetic 
declarations without any very clear idea of 
what they mean. There are those who ap- 
pear to take them to signify that the best of 
the coming writers will write in such a way 
that “the masses’”—the ignorant, and the 
‘ disinherited ’’ — will read their pages with 
joy and profit. The multitude, it is to be sur- 
mised, will certainly read more and more, and 
we perceive already how they are coming to 
do so. But we do not yet perceive any indi- 
cation that they will read with joy writings 
that, whatever their content, are conceived in 
the literary spirit; and can the best writers 
conceive in any other spirit? As to profit, it 
were better to face the truth that the “disin- 
herited ”’ very rarely, if ever, read for that. 
They read for a shadow, a glimpse, an indi- 
rect experience, of those conditions from 
which, precisely, they are ‘“ disinherited.” 
The mass of mankind that earns its bread in 
the sweat of its brow is cut off from many of 
the high and strenuous intellectual experi- 
ences, to be sure; but it is notorious that 
numbers of individuals who are altogether 
dispensed from earning it—millionnaires, and 
bland and frock-coated Philistines abhorred 
of ragged, ecstatic Bohemians — have occa- 
sionally been known to be in the same case. 
It is not, then, the withholding of such inter- 


ests that can be said to constitute the disin- 
heritance, but the withholding of the physical 
satisfaction. The working masses certainly 
feel it to be so, and it is not to be predicted 
that they will soon cease to find pleasure in 
the reading of printed matter the reverse of 
earnest. If they argued upon the subject 
they would probably declare that they knew 
enough about the earnestness of life; and 
that they would rather hear about the feather- 
light frivolities of it, cheap or not cheap, by 
way of change. 

The literature of the future, therefore, will 
not be democratic because it will be such 
that the millions who form essentially the 
democratic condition will take delight in 
reading it. The democratization of letters is 
to take place in another sense, and, as it were, 
from the other end. It isthe “ intellectuals ” 
who are to be affected by it, and who are to 
learn what are the true values of life, and 
what the fundamental realities that must be 
clung to. A few years ago the followers of 
the neo-Christian movement in Europe were 
telling us that the great reality was that 
life was good, however hard, if accepted 
humbly. To-day we are bidden, rather, to 
listen to writers who preach that the great 
reality is that life is beautiful, whatever the 
sordidness or vulgarity of its surface aspect. 
The neo-Christians believed that the literature 
of the future would be democratic because it 
would teach men to see that the poorest fate, 
if it gave the humility that is the key to the 
mystery of life, might be the richest. These 
other writers believe that the literature of the 
future will be democratic because it will show 
that beauty is everywhere, and the most of it, 
perhaps, where one looks for it the least. 

The French critics have been pointing out 
the significance of the poet Fernand Gregh’s 
“Beauté de vivre.” Fishermen drawing in 
their empty nets at the end of a long day’s 
useless toil, weather-beaten and hard-driven, 
hungry and athirst, are an image of the life 
that labors—labors without ceasing and often 
without fruit ; and that is the reality. But afar 
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off the fishing-smack bounds to the wind, and 
the sail is white and the net a silver streak in 
the light, and the sky is blue above and the 
sea below, and the whole makes beauty ; and 
that also is the reality. And says M. Fer- 
nand Gregh— 


Vis comme les autres, sois 


Comme souill?, tremblant, morne, have, 


hébété. : 
Mais que tout cela fasse au loin de la beauté. 


eux, 


In the cult of beauty there is nothing new. 
The new thing is to look for the beautiful, 
passionately to look for it, below that line of 
physical comfortableness above which alone 
we have been wont to think that it should be 
sought. The new thing is to habituate our- 
selves to the idea that our own existence holds, 
divinely, all the elements of beauty at mo- 
ments when we might be tempted to feel that 
it was hopelessly submerged in the ugly and 
the commonplace. 


But the land waits, and the sea waits, and the day 
and night is enough ; 


sings Mr. Arthur Symons’s ‘“ Wanderer.” 
And— 


Give me a long wide road, and the gray wide path 
of the sea, 

And the wind’'s will and the bird's will, and the 
heart ache still in me. 
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And the heart ache. For the heart ache, 
alas, is part, inexpressibly a part, of the 
beauty. Robert Louis Stevenson has glori- 
fied the Faithful Failures going out, for the 
last time, from “the day and the dust and 
the ecstacy’’—-the dust, tor—of the ‘‘sun- 
colored earth.” But there are magnificent 
heart aches, as we know, sublimely pictu- 
resque and dignified ; and there are others so 
compounded of mistakes and follies, and so 
set about with trivialities and ignominies in the 
detail, that it is difficult to do anything but 
hate them. Yet itis to be the function of the 
“social,” the democratic, conception of liter- 
ature, apparently, to show us that this, pre- 
cisely, is what we must on no account do. 
The ignominy, the triviality, the ugliness, all 
go likewise to the forming of beauty. There 
is no such thing as being totally out of reach 
of the beautiful, in short, no matter how far 
or how low we go. All we need is to recog- 
nize it when wesee it. These paradoxes are, 
of course, at the heart of the Whitmanesque 
doctrine with which Americans are familiar. 
But they have a novel effect, and a peculiarly 
cogent one, coming from European poets 
bred in the old traditions of the aristocracy of 
art. And one wonders much how far they 
will really influence the twentieth century 
literature ; —-or if they will really influence it 
at all. 
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Haiden—Mausoleum of Ieyasii, Nikko. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL ROOMS IN F$APAN 


HE commonly made statement that, in 

Japan, rooms of habitation and even 

those of reception and ceremony are 
severely plain is somewhat misleading, be- 
cause generally true. Such rooms are plain 
because they form part of a dwelling ; and 
dwellings are plain, even those of the sover- 
eign and his family. A sitting-room in a 
temple or mausoleum may be as rich as any 
part of the sacred building. 
ation and comparison is due to the author of 
the following paper. : 


This consider- 


Now, it would be of great assistance to 
Western students if the Japanese idea of 
decorating a room could be seized and held. 
The feeble and monotonous adornment by 

VoL. XXIX.—11 


means of diapers and sprinkles which our 
travellers, unaccustomed to rich ornamen- 
tation, admire in Moorish buildings would 
lose its mischievous influence if such rooms 
as these of the Tokugawa period of Japanese 
art were better known. A brief account of 
them is given in Murray’s ‘“‘ Handbook for 
Japan,” and La Farge’s Letters have allu- 
sions to them; Mr. Conder’s description is to 
be found in the “ Transactions of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects.” 

The “ parvenu ” is Ieyast, who in the six- 
teenth century brought the Tokugawa chiefs 
into practically supreme power, and who in 
1603 was made Shogun, or Commander-in- 
Chief, and, practically, Lieutenant-General of 
the Empire—a connétable under a self-effac- 


ing sovereign. R- 5. 





Ceiling of Oai-no-ma, Mausoleum of leyasi, Nikko. 


The building has gathered moss and so- 
lemnity for nearly three hundred years. ~ It 
was all built in honor of a parvenu, of one 
who wrested power from poverty and who 
stamped with his influence this land of the 
aristocrat. Each part but repeats the har- 
mony of the whole, and the two small rooms, 
each twenty-seven feet long and half as wide, 
were built, one at each end of the larger hall 
of reception, as private rooms—one for the 
Emperor himself, the other for the General of 
the Imperial Army, the all-powerful Shogun. 
Were I asked to describe the color of these 
rooms in a single word, that word would be 
“golden.” There is vermilion ; white and blue 


and green are not wanting, and gray lends 
its soothing aid, but they are all seen as 


though bathed in a golden light. I would 
tell the secret of the combination if I knew 
it; perhaps the Japanese did not know the 
formula themselves. 

Still these colors may have names fitted to 
them. ‘ The wall-posts, up to within about 
two feet of the first horizontal beam, are gilt 

. . the upper portion of each post being 
decorated with gold arabesques and powder- 
ings of colored flowers on a deep blue back- 
ground. The lowest of the three horizontal 
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members is halved on to the wall-posts, and 
is secured with a large, ornamentally headed 
nail in the centre of a gilt metal ornament. 
This beam is colored with a geometrical pat- 
tern in blue, yellow, red, and white upon a del- 
icate green ground. The junction of the in- 
termediate horizontal members with the posts 
is hidden with ornamental gilt metal clasps, 
which are a continuation of the ornamental 
metal heads of the This beam is 
decorated with pheasants, realistically painted 
in brilliant colors, flying amidst flowers, leaves, 
and curling stems, conventionally arranged, 
the whole on a delicate green ground. 

The top horizontal member rests directly upon 
that last described, and is red, with a band 
of white in the centre, enriched with balls of 
gold. The elaborate bracketing, which starts 
from this member, is lacquered black with 
gold edgings. The between the 
groups of bracketing are filled with carvings 
of pheasants, phoenixes, birds, and animals, 
amidst conventional foliage and tree-trunks, 
in the brightest colors. 


posts. 


spaces 


colored 
The ceiling which this bracketing carries is 
divided by small ribs, arranged in couples, 
into large, square panels; the ribs enclose 
long, narrow panels ; and at their junction are 
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small, square panels. The ribs are lacquered 
black, and are encased with richly ornament- 
ed and gilt metal clasps at their junction with 
one another. The ground of the ceiling is a 
delicate green. The centres of the large, 
square panels are decorated with blue medal- 
lions containing dragons, outlined in black 
and gilt, the spandrels of these panels and 
tbe long, narrow panels between the ribs being 
ornamented with powderings of conventional 
flowers, and cloud masses in gold and color 
outlined with a white edge.”” This is what 
Mr. Conder, an English architect who has 
lived many years in Japan, says of another 
chamber in the same oratory. 

But remember, these colors are not imita- 
tions of colors. If vermilion is used it is cin- 
nabar and not commercial vermilion which is 
employed, nor is something substituted for 
cobalt because it is cheaper and “ will do 
just as well.” Each pigment is used because 
it is beautiful and frank as a color—not be- 
cause some other pigment is beautiful. If 
lacquer is the best medium to display the 
beauty of the pigment, lacquer is used, and 
if water is better, lacquer is discarded. And 
if these colors are not imitations of colors 
neither are they suggestions of colors. Pink 
is not used for red; if it is used at all, it is 
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used for its own beauty; and feeble bluish 
washes are not made to do service for blue. 
I wondered, when looking at these temples, 
if any more profound quality than taste is re- 
quired in order to arrange colors harmoni- 
ously, once we realize that color is a sensation 
as truly as is pain, once the mind is familiar 
with the sensation, once we have ceased to 
feed the optic nerve on colors made of mush 
and narcotics, 

Perhaps the Eastern eye is more normally 
sensitive to color because the Oriental has 
not yet learned the doctrine of substitution ; 
he knows that substitution is transforma- 
tion. I was made to realize this in discussing 
the making of lacquers with some workmen. 
From repeated experiment it has been found 
that cinnabar (which we call vermilion), when 
mixed with gum of the wrushi tree (which we 
call lacquer), makes beautiful color. The 
Caucasian, under the inspiration of his doc- 
trine of substitution, has replaced the urushz 
with japan, ‘“‘a liquid having somewhat the 
nature of a varnish, made by cooking gum 
shellac with linseed-oil in a varnish pot,” and 
in place of natural cinnabar he uses a prepa- 
ration of mercury, sulphur, potash, and water, 
which he has the temerity to call vermilion. 
And then we wonder at the obstinacy of our 


Oai-no-ma, Tomb of Ieyasii, Nikko. 
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optic nerves. If cooked gum shellac and com- 
mercial vermilion when mixed should pro- 
duce beauty, there is every reason why the 
mixture should be made ; but that we should 
mix these wares because cinnabar and wrushz 
combine so beautifully, is somewhat difficult 
for the artist to understand. And this illus- 
tration may have wider application than to 
lacquers. When we buy Naples yellow, are 
we supplied with anti- 
moniate of lead, or 
are we getting a sub- 
stitute that “looks 
just like it”? And 
are we sure we are 
getting cobalt when 
we call for it, or 
are we getting com- 
mercial cobalt ? I can 
make a mixture of yel- 
low ochre and white 
and chrome yellow 
which will look just 
like Naples yellow ; 
but if I add cobalt to 
the mixture, the result 
will differ materially 
from the addition of 
cobalt and Naples 
yellow. May we not 
hope that some day 
the Caucasian will 
look at colors, not at 
their names ? 

There is another 
characteristic of the 
Japanese which aids 
him in making beau- 
ty. He does not op- 
pose nature, he courts her. ‘“ He goes to nat- 
ure and finds in it the reality and the details 
of his design. But they exist also in the 
ivory that he cuts, in the veining of the tor- 
toise-shell or malachite that is to render it. 
Now with patient pleasure he can hunt out 
these associations, he can use gold or silver, 
or vulgar lead, or the cutting and filing of 
steel, or the iridescence of mother-of-pearl 
for his leaves, or his stems, or the water, or 
the birds—for the clouds or the moonlight, 
for the sunshine and the shadow —for the light 
and the dark—for the male and the female 
of his little manufactured world.” And can 
any more perfect illustration of the truth of 
these sayings of Mr. La Farge be found than 
in the carving on the “ evil-averting pillar” 
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“The Evil-averting Pillar.’ 





in these temples at Nikko? Is not the mark- 
ing on the tiger as truly in the wood as it is 
on theanimal? And while this is an instance 
which the most callous can appreciate, the 
same principle runs through all Japanese art. 
They do not try to make water run up hill. 
The carved and inlaid panels that are in these 
waiting-rooms are but further illustration of 
what Mr. La Farge says about this use of 
gold and silver, lead 
and mother-of-pearl, 
though the inlays are 
of various woods, the 
color of each of which 
is used to give ex- 
pression to the artist’s 
observation of nature. 
Each piece has been 
selected with “ patient 
pleasure.” They are 
somewhat monoton- 
ous in color, but the 
monotone is that of 
the objects represent- 
ed, not of the render- 
ing. It is as though 
everything partook of 
the color of a gray 
day, not as though 
the objects were ren- 
dered in shades of 
gray that had 
change of hue. 


no 


As I wandered 
through these tem- 
ples of beauty, | 


asked myself, was the 
secret of their loveli- 
ness not partly in the 
fact that artists were employed to execute 
them? Had not they who planned the com- 
position of the parts been careful to comply 
with laws based on the needs of these artists ? 
Had they not realized that direction did not 
needs be restriction? Were these artists not 
given opportunity to apply their ability to 
the most effective settings ? Do we not put 
great ability into planning for imaginary ex- 
ecutants who no longer exist? We may 
make drawings of certain details, but can 
we execute them? If progress should go 
before precedent, must we not plan for ar- 
tists who do exist? Is not an architect, to 
some extent, an arranger of opportunities ? 
The Japanese architect surely was. 

W. B. VAN INGEN, 
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Drawn by E. C. Petxotto 
THE DEFENCES OF THE PORTE DE L’AUDE, CARCASSONNE. 


“Carcassonne,” page 234. 








